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RULES 


fir THE 

#orictn for tbc promotion of Sclientf $i nines. 


1. The objects of this Society shall be as follows 

L To advance the study of Greek language, literature, and art, and 
to illustrate the history of the Greek race in the ancient, Uyzantmc, 
and Neo-Hellenic periods, by the publication of memoirs and unedited 
documents or monuments in a Journal to bo issued periodically. 

II. To collect drawings, facsimiles, transcripts, plans, and pliotograplis 
of Greek inscriptions, MSS*, works of art, ancient sites and remains* and 
with this view to invite travellers to communicate to the Society notes 
or sketches of archaeological and topographical interest. 

ILL To organise means by which members of the Society may have 
increased facilities for visiting ancient sites and pursuing archaeological 
researches in countries which, at any time, hxive been the sites of Hellenic 
civilization, 

2. The Society shall consist of a President. Vice-Presidents, a Council, 
a Treasurer, otic or more Secretaries, and Ordinary Members, All officers 
of the Society shall bn chosen from among its Members, and shall be 
rx pffiriv members of the Council. 

j. The President shall preside at all General, Ordinary, or Special 
Meetings of the Society, and of the Council or of any Committee at 
which he is present. In case of the absence of the President, one of 
the Vice-Presidents shall preside in his stead, and in the absence of 
the Vice-Presidents the Treasurer, In the absence of the Treasurer 
the Council or Committee shall appoint one of their Members to preside. 

a 



4. The funds and other property of the Society shall be ad mini stored 
and applied by the Council in such manner as they shall consider most 
conducive to the objects of the Society: in the Council shall also be 
vested the control of all publications Issued by the Society, and tile 
general management of ah its affairs and concerns. The number of the 
Council shall not exceed fifty, 

5. The Treasurer shall receive, on account of the Society, all 
subscriptions, donations, or other moneys accruing to the funds thereof, 
and shall make all payments ordered by the Council. All cheques shall 
be signed by the Treasurer and countersigned by the Secretary. 

6. In the absence of the Treasurer the Council may direct that 
cheques may be signed by two members of Council and countersigned 
by the Secretary, 

7. The Council shall meet as often as they may deem necessary for 
the despatch of business. 

S, Due notice of every such Meeting shall be sent to each Member 
of the Council, by a summons signed by the Secretary. 

9, Three Members of the Council* provided not more than one of 
the three present be a permanent officer of the Society, shall be a 
quorum, 

10* All questions before the Council shall be determined by a 
majority or votes* The Chairman to have a casting vote. 

n. Thq Council shall prepare an Annual Report, to be submitted 
to the Annual Meeting of the Society. 

12. The Secretary shall give notice in writing to each Member of 
the Council of the ordinary days of meeting of the Council, and shall 
h ive authority to summon a Special and Extraordinary Meeting of the 
Council on a requisition signed by at least four Members of the Council, 

ij P Two Auditors, not being Members of the Council, shall be 
elected by the Society in each year- 

14. A General Meeting of the Society shall be held in London in 
June of each year, when the Reports of the Council and of the Auditors 
shall be read, the Council, Officers, and Auditors for the ensuing year 
elected, and any other business recommended by the Council discussed 
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and determined. Meetings of the Society for the reading of papers 
may be held at such times as the Council may fix, due notice being 
given to Members. 

15. The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Secretaries, and 
Council shall be elected by the Members of the Society at the Annual 
Meeting. 

16. The President and Vice-Presidents shall be appointed for one 
year, after which they shall be eligible for re-election at the Annual 
Meeting. 

17. pne-third of the Council shall retire every year, but the Members 
so retiring shall be eligible for re-election at the Annual Meeting. 

iK. The Treasurer and Secretaries shall hold their offices during tlic 
pleasure of the Council 

jg. The elections of the Officers, Council, and Auditors, at the 
Annual Meeting, shall be by a majority of the votes of those present. 
The Chairman of the Meeting shall have a casting vote. The mode in 
which the vote shall be taken shall be determined by the President 
and Council 

20. Every Member of the Society shall be summoned to the Annual 
Meeting by notice issued at least one month before it is held. 

2j r All motions made at the Annual Meeting shall be In writing 
and shall be signed by the mover and seconder, Ko motion shall be 
submitted, unless notice of it has been given to die Secretary at least 
three weeks before the Annual Meeting, 

22. Upon any vacancy in the Presidency; occurring between the 
Annual Elections, one of the Vice-Presidents shall be elected by the 
Council to officiate as President until the next Annual Meeting. 

23. All vacancies among the other Officers of the Society occurring 
between the same dates shall In like manner be provisionally filled up 
by the Council until the next Annual Meeting. 

24. The names of all candidates wishing to become Members of the 
Society shall be submitted to a Meeting of the Council, and at their 
next Meeting the Council shall proceed to the election of candidates 
so proposed : no such election to be valid unless the candidate receives 
the votes of the majority of those present. 

a 2 
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25. The Annual Subscription of Mtimbers shall be one guinea, 
payable and due on the 1st of January each year; this annual subscription 
may be compounded for by a payment of £\$ *5^., entitling compounded; 
to be Members of the Society for life, without further payment. 

26, The payment of the Annual Subscription, or of the Life 
Composition, entitles each Member to receive a copy of the ordinary 
publications of the Society, 

2j, When any Member of the Society shall be six months in arrear 
of his Annual Subscription, the Secretary or Treasurer shall remind him 
oT the arrears due, and in case of non-payment thereof within six months 
after date of such notice, such defaulting Member shall cease to be a 
Member of the Society, unless the Council make an order to the contrary, 

2 $. Members intending to leave the Society must send a formal 
notice of resignation to the Secretary on or before January 1 ; otherwise 
they will be held liable for tile subscription for the current year. 

2C> If at any time there may appear cause for the expulsion of a 
Member of the Society, a Special Meeting of the Council .shall be lie Id 
to consider the case, and if at such Meeting at least two-thirds of the 
Members present shall concur in a resolution for the expulsion of such 
Member of the Society, the President shall submit the same for con¬ 
firmation at a General Meeting of the Society specially summoned for 
this purpose, and if the decision of the Council be confirmed by a 
majority at the General Meeting, notice shall be given to Lhat effect to 
the Member in question, who shall thereupon cease to bn a Member of 
the Society, 

3a The Council shall have power to nominate British or Foreign 
Honorary Members. The number of British Honorary Members .shall 
not exceed ten. 

* 

31* Ladies shall be eligible as Ordinary Members of the Society, and 
when elected shall be entitled to the same privileges as other Ordinary 
Members- 

32. No change shall be made in the Rules of the Society unless 
at least a fortnight before the Annual Meeting specific notice be given 
to every Member of the Society of the changes proposed. 
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RULES FOR THE USE OF THE LIBRARY. 


f. That the Library be administered by the Library Committee, 
which shall be composed of not less than four members, two of whom shall 
furrn a quorum. 

1 J„ That the custody and arrangement of the Library be in the hands 
of the Librarian subject Lo ihe control of the Committee, and m accordance 
with Regulations drawn up by the said Committee smd approved by the 
Council 

III. That all boots, periodicals, plans, photographs, See., be received 
by the Librarian or Secretary and reported to the Council at their next 
meeting. 

IV. That every book or periodical sent to tlie Society be at once 
stamped with the Society's name, 

V. That all the Society's books be entered in a Catalogue to be kept 
by the Librarian, and that in this Catalogue such books, &c. as are not to 
be lent out be specified, 

VL That the Library be accessible to Members on all week days from 
eleven A + M. to six P.M., when cither the Librarian, or in his absence some 
responsible person, shall be in attendance* 

VII. That the Society's books (with exceptions hereinafter to be 
specified) be lent to Members under the following conditions 

(i That tlie number of volumes lent at any one time to each 

Member shall not exceed three. 

( 3 ) That tlie time during which such book or books may be kept 

shall not exceed one month. 

(3) That no books be sent beyond the limits of the United Kingdom. 

VIII. That the manner in which books are lent shall be as follows:— 

(1) That all requests for the loan of books be addressed to the 

Librarian. 

( 2 ) That the Librarian shall record all such requests, and lend out 

the books in the order of application. 

(3) That in each case the name of the book and of the borrower be 

inscribed, with the date, in a special register to be kept by 

the Librarian. 
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(4) Should a boot not be returned within the period specified p the 
Librarian shall reclaim it. 

(5} AH expenses of carriage to and fro shall be borne by the 
borrower. 

IX. Tliat no book falling under the following categories be lent out 
under any circumstances:— 

(1) Unbound boob 

(3) Detached plates, plans, photographs, and the like. 

(3) Books considered too valuable for transmission* 

X, That in the case of a book being kept beyond the stated time the 
borrower be liable to a fine of one shilling for each additional w eek, and 
if a book is lost the borrower be bound to replace it 


Tfu Library Com mitten 

Prof* Percy Gardner, 

Rev. H. A. Holden, LL.U 
Mr* Walter Leaf. 

Mr, George Macmillan { Him . 5*v.). 

Mr* Ernest Myers. 

Rev. w* G, Rutherford, LL.D, 

Mr. E. Maunde Thompson. 

REV. W. WAVTE {Hern Librarian). 

Assistant Librarian^ Miss GALES, to whom, at 22 t Albemarle Street 
applications for books may be addressed. 
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Eo&anqnet, Rev_ F+ C t T., Enfield Cottage, Sand&wn* LoJ ft' 

Rous held, William, 33, Stanhope Gardens, SAV. 

Bowen, Lord Justice (V.P.), 14. Albert Hail Afundent, SAY. 

Bowen* Kt Hon. Sir George F,, G-CU.C., D P C.L., LLD., Atheneeum Club, S. IK 
Boyd* Kev% Henry, D.D-, Principal of Hertford Cot lege, Oxford. 

Bradley* Very Rev. G. G., D.D.* The Deanery, Westminster r SAV. 

Crumley* Rtv + H. R., Magdalen College Oxford. 

* Brainstem, Ret. j. T. t Culvers Close, Winchester. 

Brunt eghem, /V van* 17, Wetkcrby Gardens, S. Kensington, S. JE. 

Bro;tdbenl T IL, Eton College, Windsor. 

♦Rnodk, E. H. s //. M, l.S. t Grosfendaie t Maherr, 

Brooke* A E.„ King's College, Cambridge* 

Brooke* Rev. Stopfand A.* I T A Punches ter Square, IV* 

Brown, Prof. G. Baldwin, The University) Edinburgh. 

Crowning* Robert, De Vtre Gardens, IV* 

•Browning* Oscar* Aing's College^ Cambridge* 

•Rryee, James, D.C.E, M-P. f 35 f Bryanston Square, St\ 

Burkitl* F + C, Trinity College , Cambridge. 


♦Burn, Hev B Robert, Trinity College, Cambridge 
Bury, J* R, h Trinity CoUege, DitMiih 

Butcher, Prof. S* JL, LL.D. {Council}, The University f Edinburgh. 

¥ Busier, The Rev- IT. NL # D.D. (Y.R) P Mutift af Trinity C$/iege t Cambridge 
Butler, Arthur J< (Auditor), IVmd End, Weykridgt. 

Butler, Rev, Canon George, Winchester. 

Buxton, F. Wr P 42, Grori'cnor Garden jr t S. J K 
By water, Ingram (Cuiintil), 93, Onslow Stuart, S\ IV. 
f By water, Mrs., 93, Om&m Square S- tE 
Calvert, Rev* Thomas, i 5; Albany Villas t Hove, Brighton. 
fCalvocoTTisi, L M. 

Cameron, Dr. James, Registrar of the University, Capetown. 

♦Campbell p Kev. Prof. LewEs, Sr Aadreu*s, A\£B 
Campion, Rev. \Y F j, H. p Kelde Co/tege i Oxford, 
f Canterbury, The Most Rev, His Grace the Lord Archbishop of, Lnmh'th Pa/uee t SM. 
Capes, Rev. W. W. p /Jramshotf, 2 jfikd&h t Hunts^ 

CarApanos Constantin, Depute, Athens, 

♦Carlisle, A. D. f Hailxybury College t Hertford- 
Carlisle, Miss, High Lautn, Bozodon p CA* shire. 

■fCarr, Rev, A Jp St. St bait inns Vtcarage t Wokingham, 

CaleSp Arthurj J3, Varh Terrnee, Regent's Park. 

Cave, Lawrence 1 \, ej* Jjmmfcs Square, X IV. 

Cavendish, Miss, lg p Chester Streef, Beigrme Square, S r S[\ 

Chambers, C. Gore, The Grammar Schect f Bedford. 

Chambers, F. d, Langley fj>dge 3 Bee ken A a jw, A r ettB 
Chambers, C E* 

Chavas-SCr A, 5 ,, University College j Oxford 
tChawnCr, G r? Hinges College 3 Cambridge r 
tChawner, W., Emmanuel G%v, Cambridge. 

Che tile, IL, Sfatsenerf School, Bolt Court, E.C* 

* Chris LiCp R. C,, The Elms f AWhamfton, S. fV. 

Christian! Rev a G. f Redgaft ?,, Uppingham* 

♦Church, Very Rev R, \V +5 D r CL (VJ The Deanery, Sr /Wj, E C 
Gaik, W. GiEchrisCp King's College, Cambridge* 

Clarke, Henry, iar, Elgin Crescent, Netting Hilt, SV m 
f Clarke, Hyde, 32, St- George*s Square, S. H r . 

Clarke, Joseph Thacber, College Bond, Hamm’, AMK 

Clly T C F. t 3S, Great Qrmmd Street^ IV.C 

Clinton E. Fynes, G r, 1 mn (a r Si A 0 ol f Hlrnhorne, Panel. 

Cnbbujd, Felix T.p The Lodge, Ftimhrwt f Strfb/E 

* Cobham* C. Ddav.il, H.B.M. Commissioner, L{irnucn s Cyprus. 

Cohen, Mrs., yj t Hyde Park Cardens, W. 

Colby, Rev. L>r. p Litton Cheney^ Dorehtiter. 

Cole, A, C., 64, Portland Plate, Jfl 

♦ Col vi n T S E-Jn ey V. P. ), British Museum^ J J", t\ 

Compton, Rev. \V. C., Uppingham. 

CoiTiyn, John S., M,LX ; 32, Diintsan Phirt f Bay Skater t ft' 

# Ginn st ant snides, Prof. M., Dodd/e 1 ton House, Kirch Rmd 3 Eating Penn. 

Conway, W r ^f., a l, Cianri&nde Gordons t Bayswtxter 3 li". 

Conybejrc, C. A. VC, M.P., 40, Ckmctry Lnnt 3 WJC* 

Cooke T Rev. Canon, 6, Clifton Pfoer, Swiff $qutsre t tV r 
Cookson, C.j St. /W/'r SthwL Kensington, W. 

Cookaon, C A,, CB, f H. H. M. Consul, Alexandria* 

Coq]idge p Rev. W. A. B,, Magdalen Celltge t Oxford 


Corgialcgno, M* ar, Pembriilge Gardens^ il\ 

Courtney, W r L. + New C&Hege t Oxford. 

Courtenay Miss* 34* Brampton Sfvare, S.W+ 

Covington, Rev. \V. t The Vicarage, Brampton, SM \ 

Covington, W. H* \V, f The Vicarage Brampton, S. lt \ 

Cowpcr, The Right Uim r Eail# K.G^ Fuksiangitr t Hertford 
Cruikp George Lillie, 2 % toward Street, Cevent Garden, U ,C\ 

Creighton* Rev. Prof. M„ Langdale Ladge, The Avenue, iau*bridge* 

LYcwd»ii p Wilson* 6o, Coxrtjield Gardens, S. W. 

Crossfield, Miss Margaret r p The Dingle, Reigate* 

Cross ley, Pm£ Hastings* Queen's Calkge, Belfast 
Crulkshankj Rev. J* A. Jtanvw, A. IK 
Curtis, Rev, Canon, Ccnstantimcplc, 

Cusl + H. J. C-, Ellesmere, Salop. 

Cust, Liopd r 43, iUmr T fK 
Daisy n* t i J 4 G. r Clifton College Bristol. 

Dale* A. W. W., Trimly Ha It, Cambridge* 

Hanson, J. T. r F.S.A , Grasmere 1 R.S.Q, 

Davidson* H* 0 . D., Harrdm t N IV. 

IliivieSf Rev. Gerald S., Charterhause^ Godatming 
I);iv3ts r Rev. J. IJ,, Tin' Vhamge, Kirhby Lons dak. 

Davies, T. Harold* University College f Oxford. 

Dawes* Rev. j + S. T D.D-, Neuton House, SttrHfan, S. U . 

Dtibd* Dr.+ rjf Messrs. Asher, Berlin. 

* Hi Ike, The Right Hon. Sir Charles W, t Bart, 76, Sloane St., S, IK 
Dill# ^-t Shaftesbury House, CAeod/e Huhne, Cheshire. 

Dillon, E 4 *ard, I j, Philliuwre Garden:, IVf 

D misdate, M. Sr, ATV/^j College Cambridge. 

Dix f C, M.f School, Edgbastmt, Birmingham. 

Don ii Id son. Rev, S, A.* AVyiir College, Windsor. 

Dimnldson. James, I-LD., Prindput of The University, St. Andrews^ 

H rider, Prof. Henry, Gotundia College, H York, US.A. 

Drummond* Allan* 7* Ennis more Gardens, 5 + W. 

Drummond* Edgar, fl* Princes Gardens, SAC 
DucMtmx, Mr V12, Ftfe ife TEfhtmderie t A Reims* 

Duhn, Prof. von, l. 'niversily, Heidelberg. 

Duke, Roger, S, IVevilte Terrace^ On si my Square* S. It . 

*t Durham, Rt Rev, the Bishop of {President!, A itri laud Cattle, Bishop Auckland 
Dyer* Louis, 35, Montagus Place, Jf'.C 
Dy^n, Rev. Frank* The College x Liverpool. 

EarJ* Mrs A. G.# Meadow Side, Tonbridge. 

Edmond*. Mrs,* Garishrfflk t Blactheafh, S.E. 

Edwards, G. M () Sidney Susstr College, Cambridge, 

Til wards. Miss Amelia B, The Lurches, IVestiury -ou~ Trytn* BthlaA 
Eld* Rev. F. J. p The Grammar School t Worcester. 

Ellis* Robinson, Trinity College, Oxford. 

Eliot, C. N, E, r British Embassy, St Petershurgh. 

Elton, Charles, O.C, M.P., to, Cranky Plate f Onslow SfMtare^ SJt \ 

El well, Levi 11 , t Amherst College, Amherst, Has** 
i:iy, Talfrmrrt (Council), 73 i Parliament Hilt Road, Hampstead, A T Ji\ 
tEscott* Rev, w. \v. S., King Henry's School, Coventry. 

Enmorfopoulo, A.* 1, Kensington Pari Gardens, IV. 

Ei-ans* A_ J. (Coiindl), 33, Holywell t Oxford. 

EvanSj John# D.C.T.^ F. R,S. + Nash Mills f Hemet HempsteaeL 


Eve, H. W., 37, € or Jon Square, tKC. 

Kvernrd, C. tt. r Eton College, l i'indsor, 

Farnell, L. H. (Council), Exeter College, Oxford. 

Farrar, Rev, Canon A, S,, Durham. 

Farrow, Frederic K., 2, New Court, Carey Street, ll .C. 

Faulknu’r, C. J-, University Cotle^e, Ox font. 

•Fearon, Rev- W, A,, D.D,, The College, Winchester. 

Fcetbam, T. O,, ^3, Arundel Cardan, Kensington Park, IF. 

Fettning, W. L>., Haileybury College, Hertford. 
tFitzGerald, Miss Caroline, ig, Rutland Gate, S. IF. 

Fitz-Patrick, l)n T., 30, Sussex Gardens, Hyde Pork, tv. 

Flat her, J. H., Cavendish College, Cambridge, 

Flower, Wickham, Old Swtt House, Che hoi, S, IF. 
t Forbes, VV. H., BalHol College, Oxford, 

Ford, His Excellency Sir Francis Clare, K.C.M.G., H.B.M, Ambassador, Madrid 
Fowler, Harold N., i*h_Li ..Exeter, New Hampshire, U.S-A. 

•Fowler, Rev. Professor, President of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

•Fowler. Sir Robert, Hart., M.P., 137, Harley Street, It ’. 

Fowler, W, W., Unrobe College, Oxford. 

Fox, I’rocsi Loug, lS , Heart's Yard, Westminster, SJV. 
t Frants, A, W, F.R.S., British Museum, IY.C. 

Frarer, J. (j. Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Freeman, C. E,, Parkhouse, Satetkbortwgh, Tunbridge Wells. 
rcctnan, Kdivard A., D.C-L. (Council}, Soma lease. Welts, So/trerset- 
•Frrahdold, Douglas YV. (Auditor), i } Airiie Gardens, Campden Hill, IF. 
f Fre= 1 ific[d, Edwin, Punk Hu sidings, E.C. 

FreslOn, Henry \V r[ Eagle's Nest, Prestwieh, Inn. 

•Fry, F- J-, Evers fey, Leigh Wood, Clifton. 

Fullbrd, Rev. H. W,, Clare College, Cambridge. 
tFurlcy, J. S,, in, Kingsgatt Street , Winchester, 

Fu menus, L. R., Rossall School, Fleetwood. 

Furneaui, Rev, W. M., fUpton Hall, Burtm-on Treat. 

F) lte, C A., 64, Lexham Gardens, South Kensington, 
tGardner, E. A.. 13, Oak Hill ; Hampstead, N. If. 

* t Gardner, Prof. Percy, Liu. D. (V.P.), 3], Norham Ed, Oxjord, 

Gardner, Mesh Mice, Newnhatn College, Cambridge. 

Gardner, Samuel, Spring Hill , f pf-r Clapton, E. 

Geddes, YV. D. Principal of the University, Aberdeen. 

Gibson, Mrs. Margaret !>,, 3 , Haney Read, Cambridge, 

Cities, P, Caius College, Cambridge. 

Gdkcs, A. H., The College,, Duhsfth, S.F.. 

Gilliiii, Rev, K , Harrow, A'IF. 

Gtazehrook, M. G., Grammar School, Manchester. 

Goad hart, I I* C., Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Goodrick, Rev. A. T, S., St. John's College, Oxford. 

Goodwin, Prof. A., University College, Gower Street, IV.C 
Goodwin, Prof. \V, W., Harvard College , Cambridge, Mens, U.S.A. 
t Gordon, R. G Kings School, Canterbury. 

Gore, Rev. C., Ptesey House, 6i, S 7 , Giles, Oxford. 

Cow, James, Utt.D., High School, Nottingham. 

Granger, J, b., University College, Nottingham, 

Gray, Rev. H. 1 L, Bradfield College, Berks. 

Green well, Rev. Canon, F.R.S., Durham, 

Greenwood, J, G., Principal of Gwens College, Manchester. 
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Gregory, Right Mon, Sir William H. r KX,M.C. (CbtiflCilJj J, St. tJeorgds Phto\ S.H f . 
Griflltli* G. f ffitrrt?M If. 

Grundy, Rev. W,, The C&fiegty AfirAwm 

Ci ui W. G. f Mi m#, A r -!#f 

Gwatklu, Rev. T, t 3, - 5 A /W/ J j AVW, Cambridge. 

Hadley, W, 5 ., Pembr&k r College, Cambridge* 

Hager* Herman* PJlD 4J Ostvfl/ College, Mw&skttUr* 

Haig, James R, tfafeit C/wif Trafalgar Square, S. IV 

Ha iff h, A. F. r , 2, Qtffifr AVWp Oxford. 

Hall, Rev. F. H. t Oriel College, Oxford. 

Hall* Rev, F. J, p WymamUey ftmse t Sfa*tmge f Herf*. 

Hall-Dare* Francis, to. Bury Slreef, SL foincs'Sy SAP. 

Hallam, G. H. s The PurJk T Harrow M N. H'\ 
liamtrton p P. G., Pri Ckarmwy, An tun. Sa^ne-et-L&ire, Franck 
f Harn^mnd, U. E. t Trinity Co/kge, Cambridge 
Hammond* W + A. h Kings College, H 7 m/snr, Awn Suit in. 

Hancock* Mrs. Charles* 125* Quests Gaie r S m If 
Hartfie, W. Ross, BallM College t Oxford* 

Hardwiclic* Philip, 2, Hereford Garden r t IV. 

♦Harrison* Charles, 29, Leaaax IF. 

f Harrison, Miss j- £.,45 (D), OAv/ 4 - G/mfruj, If ' 

Ham-sen, Mrs. Robert* 73, Cromwell Rond, SJ!\ 
narrower, Prof. John* The University, A berdeett. 

IhirtHhomCp If. F. s 41, Elm Part Gardens, Chelsea, S* \ r* 

Ihstam, S., The School, Uppingham. 

Hatch, Rev, E. p D.D., Burleigh Peeiory, Mald&n, Essex. 

Haussoallierp JL* 37* Parteau, Parts, 
f HaverfteJdp F, J., Lancing College, Shoreham, 

Hawes, Miss E. JV. Bo* Oxford Termce, li\ 
fllay, G A,, 127, Harley Street, IV 
f Haynes, Miss Lucy, 7, Tharntna /////, Wimbledon* 

HmopuIi)i S,, /Mi F/jAi, 

lLeadlnm, A, C, AH .SWr ColUgr, Oxford. 

Heard* Row W- A., 2, I 1 HI$ Daufs Yard, Wtil minster, S. IV T 
tHeatheo 4 e ? W„ E + 1 14, Ehury Street, SAP. 

3 Eeberdcn, C, R P Brasen&st College, Oxford. 

Hcdgcock, Mrs- Harrison, 21, Git'^nyian AV?inf A r . IV 
HcrscbeJ 3 t The Rt, Hon* Lord, 46, Grorcunor .S’. J f , 

Heydemaim, Dr, Hetnpdip fftf&wr/y* /Ai/Zf. 

Hides* John Power* Clijinn Lodge, Bkm fold Road, SLuMa Hill, Ilf 
HidcSp Rov. E. L., llnfme Hill/, MismcJiakr. 

Higgins, Alfred* 64* Enter Strait f IF". 

llirscihf^l^, Prof, Gustavc T PhH,, Mi tit I TmgAtfm :o. A T onigjfcrg T Gfmnmy 
HobbrntsOp WsiTter, Christ Church * Oxford. 

Hodgson* F. C* Education BrparimiRt*, WhiUkxtL 
f Hodgson p J. Stewart* i* Audhy Square, IV 
Hogarth p David G, {Council), Magdriten Catlege, Oxford. 

Holden* Rev. H, A.* U-D, {Council), 20, Rtdrftjft £qntxr* f SAC 
Holiday* Henry* OaJt Tree House, Brunch /////, XJV 

Holland r Miss Emily p 20 p Kidea:ay Place, Wimbkdm* 

HoHnodf Mess Lilian T 56, FerthesUr Terrace* Iff 
Hollway-Calthropp H C.* Stnnhve /fail. King s Lynn. 

♦iiomollcp M.p Namtjt* France. 

Hopkins* Prof Gerard M«* S,J^ University Coffeg* t Pub/hi. 
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Hornby* Rev. J. J., I).1). F fiftftfait of Eton Ceflege, HYndsor. 

Horr, Rev. Prof,, IX D* (Council}, St- Pe/ePi Terraee f Cambridge. 

Haworth, Henry H., M.P.| Benidi£e^ Hides, Maneheder* 

Hugel f Baron Friedrich von, 4 + Halford Road, Hampstead, A, U\ 

Hughes. Rev. W. Hawker,/*™* Ctf/ZtfF, Osfmd. 

I nge, W. IL, Hertford College, Oxford. 

Ingram, j, K_, LLD. (V + .F + )* Trinity College, Dublin, 
t ion sties. Alcjfr -V ( i, Hot in ft J Turjt'j JK 
JoniJcs, Luke A. r 17. Upper PkilUmore Gordius* k Vm/ir^Aw, IP. 

Jackson, Henry, LclLD. ± Trinity College, Camhrulgt* 

Jackson, Rev. Blorafirfd, 19, Meekhnlmryh Square, HAC* 

Jackson, Rev r W. VV. P AW for if Exe/er College, Osrforai 
ff Janies* The Kew HA, 7 PrindpM of The College, Cheltenham. 

James, Rev, S. R., £/*« College t UTridsor. 
leans, Rev, G> E-, Starts v//, -Wicfort, Isle of WighL 
# Jeblj r Prof. H, C. p LL.D., Liu. lb (V. P.), ,S/r/fl^tW T AkswAriiJi^ GiwaV//i//‘ 
Jenkinson T P. J. H M Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Jenner, Charles, Easier Daddingston Ltnfge, P&r/oheth r, .ly/i/'Zrt/ArifJt. 
Jenner, Louts Leopold C- A,, Trinity College, Oxford. 

Jenner, Miss Lucy A,, 63, Brook Street* HA 
Jcvnnsj, F. B i 7 he CoU/e, Durham* 

JCT-Rfeke, Miss, fJirAm Code ge, Giwhidye. 

Johnson- Thomas M., Oseeula, Mo , l-'.S.A. 

Johnstone, 1 \ !>., Qs/time House^ Bolton Gar (tens South t S.lt\ 

Jones, H. Stuart, Ital/iof Cot tegt\ Oxford. 

Joy lit p J. W +p Trinity Col/ege T Dahl in. 

Keep. R. F, r Ph-L>., Fret Academy, A r itnoieh T Conn., (AS* A. 

Keltic, J. S- r j-. Cromwell Awtnne, HtyAynU, JY m 

Kennedy, Rev. John. Grammar School, Aldenhnm, Efolree, Merit, 

Ker T Prof. W; P. r 93, Confer Street? IKC 

KielTer, Prof, John tL, 233, Inert mter Avenue, Laneaster Fit., IAS. A. 

Kln^ J. E., Unwin College, Or ford. 

King, Rev. J. R_, Sf r Peter's Vtcttrage, Oxford. 

T.acasta, Sir James, K.C.M.G., Florence, and Athena nm Ciuh Y S. \ I'„ 

Limb, J, G. p 2 j f VemAtm Sired, Urerfw if A 
Limbra*, Spmdion, At/inn. 

* Lang, K. I Limlhon, Ottoman Bank p 26, Throgmorton St., F. .C. 

Lnqg, Andrew, LLD, {Council}, i, Mur toes AVf, AWwh^A'#, U, 

Laihhuiy, Miss Maria, S&menilU Hall, Oxford. 

Lilthbury, Miss Mary, r^, UngfieM Rerad, IVitnMtdon, SAIA 
Layard, Sir Austen Henry, G.C. B,, I, Quern Anne's Sheet, HA 
Leaf Herbert, The Green Y Marlborough. 
fLcaf, Walter, Litt IX, (Cooncit), Old Change, B*C„ 

Lcathes, Stan fey, 1 rinity Ct'fhye, Cambridge. 

Leepcr s Alexander, H arden of Trinity CM/rge, Melbourne^ 

Leigtt, Rev. ,-\. Austen, Provost of Kinfs CM, Cambridge. 

Lekglj, W. Austen, hTnfs Cnliige , Cambridge. 

Uighton, Sir Frederick, Hart., P.K.A., Holland Pm h Road, tV. 

Levvis, Harry51, Hoi land Park, Remington, HA 
t ^ ew ^p Prof T, Hay ter, ti, Ktnsmyjtw Garde nr Sfttare, IV. 

Lewis, Rev. S. S , C&tfiut Chris/i Ca/leye, Cambridge. 
f Lewis, Mrs. S r S, 2 , Haney Road, Camhridye. 

# Leycester, Mrs. Rate, 6, Cheyne lVatt J SJt r , er 7 aft, Cheshire. 

* Liddell, Very Rev. II. G. r D.D., Dean of ChrutiAnreh, Qiford. 
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Llddon, Rev. Canon, Christekureh, Oxford 

F.indky, Miss Julia, |o f A s'dhnwk Terrace t SA Voter's MiU Rd t S.A\ 

Lmdlcy+ William, lOp XiSrwrk Terraar r SAwfePj Hill Rd^ SM* 

L ingen, The Eight Uou. Lord, KC. B. (Council), ij, Wither by Gardens^ SJf\ 
Litchfield, R. R. T 3L Kensington Square, I11 
Livingstone, Kcv P R + Q. t Pembroke C&iitge, Oxford* 

Lloyd, W. Watkiss {Council) r j K Kent Terras** Regents Park} M JFl 
Lloyd* Mies A. M. T Caythor/>e Hall, Gruttlinwh 
Lloyd-Roberts, H., I, Pump Court, 7emfle, 
fLock, Rlw W., KeWe Cstllege* Oxford 
Long, Prof. Albeit Limerick, Robert College, CortshitilinrfU + 

Luring, Frederick R r , Mxrkl II, U r elmar t Germany* 

Lori og t William, Kings College, Cambridge*. 

Lo.vcIL J. Russtll, Radnor Plaee t W. 

*Lubbock Sir John, Bart, M.P. <V,P.), High £/wi f Hayes t Kent. 

Ludlow, T. w. t Cottage La-toft r J 'm&exs t New Vork. 

Lushingloc, E- L. b Park House^ Mauls/me, Kent. 

Lnvmoore, H. E. p Eton College, Windsor. 

Lyttelton! Hon. and Rev. E., Eton College f Windsor, 

L>tton t His Excellency the Right Hoil the Earl of T JLRM. Ambassador* Puns. 
* Macau, R, W. r (Council), University College Oxford 
MacEwen f Ruv. Alex. Robertson, 4, U 'ootiside Plact t Glasgnzo^ 

Macmillan, Alexander, xr, Portland Place f J¥L 
•Macmillan, Georg* A. > Hess, Sec,), 29* Pod/ard Sf rr Covenl Garden, H'o . 
Macmillan, Mrs. George A-„ 19, Paris Terra..:, Kensinglntt, W. 

Mat-mil Lin, Malcolm, 2 i i Portland Place* HK 
Macmillan. M. C., 29. Bedford SI reef Carent Garden, tV.C 
Macmghten, The Rl I Con. Lord* 3, AWr Square, Li mains lna r IC.C. 
McGregor, Sir Charles R-, Hart, 3, Queen* Gale, S* H\ 

McPherson. Miss Florence, Tank House, Maghull, Ltturfaol. 

M^igrrtth, Rev. J. R r , Provost of Queens College, Oxford 
*Mah:oTv P Rev. PrOG J- K, l> D-, Trimly College, /)ir6/m. 

Monn r J S,, 6, Mandford Square^ N. CT. 

Manas, Gr^oire, Creek Legation, \ senna. 

y M .1 rin l in, G■* E.* li'il/&r&ur f A asi Ij 11 rnfs-. 

Mnr^riliuuihp 0. 5, AVsu College^ Oxford. 
f Marquandj ProL Allan, Pn'meton College, AYa- Jersey. 

Marshall, R, Broomfield. Ptsfiflo* 11UK Croydon. 

Marshall, T , Nighfe/d, Ch&pti A Per ion, Leeds. 

Marshall, V. G. Spanish Cmsuf palms. 

Martin, John B. (Hon. Treasurer), G, Hyde Park un/e, S.H\ 
t.Martyti, Edward, Tilly ra Casile^ ArdraLm, County Gnhimy 
Mason, H. C- R, Hailey bury College, Hertford. 

Mavrogordato, Pamteti, Sonlk Sea Hotfse t ThreadfUedh S/. f F..C. 

Mayer, Dr. M. f 

Me mam, Prof. A- C, Coin whin College^ AVv V&rk. 

Merrj", Rev. W. W +l Pertor of Lin fain Colley Oxford. 

’■MiddkmorCj S. G. €-, Sunnys£de l Vidaria Rd. t Great Mulcts n> 

•Middleton, Prof J . H (Conndl) t Kitty's College, Cam&ridge. 

Miller, Sir Ales,, Q.C„ LLI>., Cfomwi. Stan more. 

Miller, Thomas, Sp Ceismnr C&anssie, Grtlingett, Germany. 

Mills, Rev. W. H-, Gramm fir Seko#K Louth, 

Milner, Alfred, 47 - Huke Sfreef, Si, fame/ Square, SJt\ 
f Misto, John K t Smyrna. 
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Mitchell, C. \\\ f 33 , ffyde Park Gate, S. IV. 

•Monk, C j r $ r Gale, S. W. 

♦Monro, l>. B. (V.P.)* Bravest of Oriel Catlike t Oxford* 

Montague, U. r f^UAMfr Gardens^ Hyde Park, IK 
Mchjjc, Mrs. Franks 7, Bruxxmdt Cardan, Kendxgtsm t W 
^MoraiiEs^ Prof, LX 

Mc-rgtnthau, J. C, Ph.D. t 17, Lexington Avenue* Neva V&rk* 

M orate, Rev, F, D BJ 7 L A/ Seha&l f Rugby* 

*Morky, The Rt. Hoil the Earl of (V.PJ, 31, Princes Gardens* S. IV. 
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THE SESSION OF 1888-89, 


The First General Meeting was held on October 22, i Mr:. 
SIDNEY CoL% IN, Vice-President, in the chain 

The Hon. Secretary read parts, of a paper by Professor j. IL 
Middleton on 1 The Temple of Apollo at Delphi * {J$urtml t VoL IK, p. 282 } 
summing up the literary evidence in view of the contemplated 
excavations. 

Sir George Bowen bore testimony to the accuracy of the description 
of existing remains on the site, and touched on other points of interest in. 
connexion with Delphi, 

Mr. Pun rose pointed out that recent discoveries on the Acropolis 
at Athens had established the fact that the older Parthenon was not built 
of marblei except the metopes and the pediment sculptures, but of 
limestone covered with stucco. Very early instances moreover had 
occurred of Ionic capitals which would probably modify Prof Middleton's 
opinion as to the date of their introduction. 

Mr. PERCIVAL confirmed Prof. Middleton's account of the hardness 
and beauty of the stucco at Delphi. 

Mr, W \T1tiS5 Lloyd fully concurred in the writer's view that the 
literary evidences should be collected and sifted before excavation was 
begun, A remarkable illustration of this had been afforded in the case of 
Ephesus, where the search had been carried on in the wrong places long 
after literaiy evidence had shown where the temple ought to be looked for 
Much of the paper was conjectural, and it seemed to Mr. Lloyd that at the 
present stage in our knowledge of the temple sculpture was of more 
importance than architecture. The association at Delphi of the two culls 
of Bacchus and Apollo was supported by abundant literary evidence and 
also indicated on vases, while confirmed by Pausanias* account of the 
sculptures. The prosperity of Delphi was largely due to the dexterity of 
the priests in combining the various cults. That of Bacchus came in late, 
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but soon became fashionable and so had to bo admitted. The same thing 
occurred at liieusis and elsewhere. Only five subjects on the metopes 
could be made out from the description of Pausanias. Probably here as at 
Bassac only those over the prana os were sculptured and the rest plain. 

L iiis would give six sculptured metopes and one might have been accident¬ 
ally omitted, 1 he date ol these sculptures also was of great interest. The 
temple was finished about 490 u,c. but the metopes might have been 
added later. The architect was a Corinthian. 


Mu. 1‘ARNELL referred to various questions which excavation might 
be expected to so be. <, 1) Geographical, as to the site of the Pythian games. 
How could chariot races have been run in a mountain fastness? The 
plain of Aetia was the only possible place for these. (2) Historical, 
There was a difference of opinion between Mommsen and certain French 
writers as to whether the Gauls ever sacked Delphi. According to Strabo 
ami Pausanias the contrary was the case. The later myth was mentioned 
in Trogus Pompcius. The belief in the Greek world was that the Gauls 
had suffered a serious reverse, If they had taken the treasure it was not 
likely that a handful of barbarians could have taken it back to their native 
land, 1 -enomiant found what he thought evidence of the Gaulish sack of 
Delphi in a small relief work on the interior of a Capuan vase, on which a 
Gaul armed with a sword pointed to the Delphic tripod while the body of 
a dead Greek lay below. But this only proved an attack, not a victory. 
Excavation might reveal some further evidence of the aLtack in the way of 
inscriptions or sculpture, and perhaps explain whether the Belvidere and 
StroganolT A poll os, ami others of the same type, really referred to repulse 
of the Gauls by Apollo. ( 3 ) The cult of Athene Pronaia at Delphi was 
confused with that of Athene Pronoia. At Athens Athene Pronoia was 
worshipped, but at Delphi the name was given as Pronaia. The worship 
of Pronoia was later and arose according to Diodorus Siculus out of the 
belief that the barbarians were driven back ’Atfijva* ’trpovata. The 
geographical relation between the shrines of Athene Pronaia and of Apollo 
was very important. 

Ihe Chairman said that the discussion showed the immense range of 
Interesting collateral points arising directly from the great centre of Greek 
religion. 

A vote or thanks was passed to Professor Middleton for his valuable 
paper. 





The Second General Meeting was held on February 25. iSSg, Mk, E 
Maunde Thompson^ Vice-Preddciit, in the chain 

MISS J. 3 E, Harrison read a paper on Some Fragments of Greek Vase 
Paintings, {Jcunuii t VoL X. p. 231). 

After apologising for the scattered nature of most of the evidence she 
had to bring before the meeting* she showed a drawing of a red-figured vase 
in the possession of Miss Tricoupi at Athens, which represented the 
wrestling of Heracles and Anfceus, and the exploit of Theseus and Skiron j 
and had also especial claim to attention from the fact that it made the fifth 
known instance of a vase bearing the 1 love name * Athenodotos in con¬ 
nexion with the Theseus scene. Miss Harrison commented on the Dc 
Luynes fragments in the iiibliothuqise Nationale, which she was about to 
publish in the Jmm&t of HdUnic Studies. Next In order came a series of 
fragments recently discovered on the Acropolis, and first in interest 
were the fragments of a beautiful vase with a white ground, presumably 
from the hand of Euphronios. The fragments represent the myth of 
Orpheus and the Thracian women, and gave rise to a good deal of dis¬ 
cussion, With reference to an early black-figured fragment depicting 
Aphrodite w ith a child on her elbow. Miss Harrison rejected the inter¬ 
pretation that the child was Kros, and maintained that Aphrodite was 
represented here in the more general aspect of Kourotrophos* Relying 
mainly on three passages in Fausanias (vi. 20, viil 21, 3, and ix, 27, 2), she 
dwelt on the dose analogies between Aphrodite Urania, Lhc eldest of the 
Fates, and Ilithyia, and deprecated in the study of early local divinities 
that specialization of attributes which was characteristic only or the 
Olympian system w r bich later became dominant. The last fragment 
commented on w r as the figure oT a maiden bearing in her hand two 
problematic objects, possibly the duniskoi of tw r o captured ships. 

In the discussion w hich followed, Mr WaTKISS LLOYD dwelt -Upon the 
connexion between Thrace and Greek poetry and music as expressed in the 
myth of Orpheus, and also upon the religions bearing of the same 
association, 

Mr. Cecil Smith referred to three main schemes of the Orpheus 
legend which urere treated on Greek vases, and atso t in connexion with a 
curious representation of a stag on the shoulder of one of the Thracian 
women on the vase under discussion, mentioned other instances of such 
marks in the case of Thracian subjects, clearly pointing to the custom of 
tattooing. As to the so-called Hove names/ Mr Smith was inclined to 
think with Studnizeka that they were rather names of well-known public 
characters* and that through them much Sight might yet be throw r n upon 
the date of Greek vases. 




Professor Gardner commented upon the peculiar character of the 
Orpheus vase under discussion, and congratulated the Society upon being 
the first to publish an adequate representation of one of this rare class of 
vases with white ground- It seemed probable that these vases, with their 
nobility of design, more than any others gave us some idea of the work of 
the great Greek painters, 

Mr, 11 o worth raised certain objections to the proposed restoration 
of the vas-Cj and further took the opportunity of protesting against the 
permission to excavate at Idatium having been granted to the Germans by 
the High Commissioner of Cyprus. 

The Chairman said that the Committee of the Cyprus Exploration 
Fund would at once inquire into the matter. 


The Third General Meeting was held on April 2Q, Mr, E. 

Maunde Thompson,, Vice-President, in the chair* 

Mr A, 5 , Murray read two papers. In Lite first lie explained how 
from a number of fragments discovered under the foundation of Lite temple 
oT Artemis at Ephesus—the temple built in the time of Alexander the 
Great—he had been able to reconstruct a column and part of the cornice 
of the older temple which had been destroyed by fire, (Jpvrtta/ t Y oh X. p. I + ) 
In his second paper Mr. Murray described a series of five Etruscan paintings 
on slabs of terra-cotta, which had been found at Caere in 1874, and had 
been quite recently acquired by the British Museum. These paintings he 
assigned to a date about Goo RC,, tracing in them a combined influence of 
Corinth, of the Greeks settled in the Delta of Egypt in the seventh century 
B.C.* of the Greeks in Asia Minor* and ultimately an influence reaching 
westward from Asia Minor (four mil f X. p. 243). 


The Annual Meeting was held on June 24. \SSg r Professor Jon, 
Vice-President; in the chair. 

The Hon. Secretary read the following report on the part of the 
Council. 

Wiill the dose of the present Session the Society completes its first 
decade, the inaugural meeting having been held on June 19, 1879. It is a 
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point at which it seems legitimate to look back over the ground traversed 
so far, and to form some estimate of the work accomplished. Of lhe three 
objects which the Society has from the outset professed to keep in view, the 
first— 11 to advance the study of Greek language, literature and art, and io 
illustrate the history of the Greek race m the ancient, Byzantine, and N co¬ 
ll dlCliic periods, by the publication of memoirs and unedited documents 
or monuments in a Journal to be issued periodically "—has been effectively 
carried out Both for its subject-matter and its illustrations the journal #f 
Hdit'nk Studies has taken an honourable place among archaeological 
periodical^ in the estimation not only of English but of foreign scholars. 
Sir Charles Newton, who presided at the inaugural meeting, wisely warned 
members of Lhe danger of such a Journal beginning on too large a scale 
and then dwindling into insignificance. But this danger 3 3as so far been 
avoided. Year after year there has been an unfailing supply of good 
articles, and it is noticeable that although classical and archaeological 
topics naturally preponderate, there has been a very fair proportion of 
papers dealing with the history, language* and literature of ki the Byzantine 
and Nco-Hellenic periods." The Society is under deep obligations to 
the Editorial Committee, and especially to Professor Percy Gardner, the 
working Editor, for the attainment of this first object of its existence. 

The second object— - the collection of drawings, fac-similes, tran¬ 
scripts, plans, and photographs, of Greek inscriptions. MSS., works of art, 
ancient sites and remains fh —has not been lost sight of, but, perhaps in Lhe 
nature of things, has as yet led to less tangible results. The drawings of 
monuments made in the course of Professor Ramsay's explorations in Asia 
Minor, a published photographic facsimile of the Laurent tan Codex of 
Sophocles, and the enlarged reproductions of Mr. Stillman's admirable pho¬ 
tographs of Athens, are the achievements most worthy of record under this 
head. The Council are fully conscious, however* of the importance of this line 
of work* and will lose no opportunity of pursuing it. Indeed, a scheme 
for supplying to members at cost price copies of two large series of photo¬ 
graphs taken recently in Greece as id the Greek islands by members of 
the Society is at this moment engaging the attention of the Library 
Committee, and may lead to important developments in the same 
direction. 

The third and last object named in lhe Rules of the Society is—"to 
organize means by which members may have increased facilities for visiting 
ancient sites and pursuing archaeological researches in countries which at 
any time have been the sites of Hellenic civilization.” Apart from the 
advantages which members of the Society may have enjoyed in virtue of 
their membership, in travelling through Greek lands* three important 
enterprises may be mentioned under this head* in which the Society has 
taken cither the initiative or an active part These arc the Asia Minor 
Exploration Fund, the British School at Athens* and the Cyprus Exploit 
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tlon Fund It was In l 83 i that Mr. W. \L Ramsay, whose explorations in 
Asia Minor have since gained him a world-wide reputation, first applied to 
the Society for aid in his intended expedition into Phrygia. A special fund 
was raised for the purpose of sending out an artist to accompany him 3 and 
place hts discoveries on record. The results were so encouraging that in 
the following summer a much larger sum was raised by subscription among 
members of the Society and others to enable Mr, Ramsay to pursue hh 
researches. This sum* under the title of the Asia Minor Exploration Fund, 
was put under the control of a separate Committee appointed by the 
subscribers. Although since that period the management of the Fund has 
passed out of the hands of the Society, substantial grants have from time 
Lo time been made by the Council towards the expenses of Mr. Ramsay's 
successive expeditions, and many important memoirs on various asjxxits of 
his researches have been contributed to the journal by Mr Ramsay himselT 
and by his travelling companions, Professor Sayce, Mr. A. H. Smith* and 
Mr. D. G. Hogarth. 

We now come to the establishment oT the British School at Athens. 
In this important undertaking, closely allied as it is with its professed 
objects* the Society has mken only an indirect part. It was not formally 
brought before the Council until after the inaugural meeting of its 
supporters, held at Marlborough House in June, 1883, under the pre¬ 
sidency of the Prince of Wales. The credit of its initiation is due 
to one of the Vice-Presidents of the Society, Professor Jcbb r whose able 
article in the Fortnight}}* Review of February, 1883, entitled HH A Plea fora 
British Institute at Athens,” first placed the idea upon a practicable basis, 
and was the immediate occasion of the brilliant meeting above referred to. 
The scheme was warmty commended to the support of the Hellenic Society 
in the Council's Report of the same year, and each succeeding Report has 
referred to its progress. The Society was, moreover* directly represented 
upon the Executive Committee which carried the project into effect, and 
has still a representative upon the Managing Committee of the School. 
When the School was at last established* in October, 1836, the Council 
made an annual grant of £ too for three years towards its maintenance* 
In the success of the School so far, and in its future prosperity, the Society 
may thus claim to hav e shown the liveliest interest* 

The Cyprus Exploration Fund is of more recent origin and the 
initiative was In this case taken by the Society, as was indicated in the 
Report for last Session. A movement from various quarters in favour of 
systematic exploration of the island found its natural expression in a 
Special Meeting, hold in October, 1887, of the Council of the Society* and 
under the sanction of that body an appeal was circulated with a view to the 
formation of a Fund, This was eventually, as in the ca.se of ihc Asia 
Minor Exploration Fund, placed under the control of a separate Com¬ 
mittee, appointed by the subscribers. The Council made a grant of /"150 


from the fundi of the Society, The official report of the results of the first 
season's work was at the request of this Committee offered for publication 
in the journal of Hellenic Studies, and duly appeared In the last number 
issued. 

It remains to say a word of the Library, As soon as the Journal was 
started arrangements were made for its exchange with the leading 
archaeological periodicals English and foreign , and the back numbers of 
some of them, especially the Proceedings of the Trench and German 
Institutes at Athens; were acquired by purchase. This formed the nucleus 
of a library where members might keep themselves informed of the progress 
of archaeoEogteal research. From time to time other important additions 
have been made, and although the funds at the disposal of the Library Com¬ 
mittee are limited, it b hoped that in the end a valuable collection of the 
more important archaeological works may be made. Under the regulations 
drawn tip by the Library Committee, members have the privilege of 
borrowing certain of the books under such conditions as may ensure their 
safety, without undue inconvenience to those who may wish to consult 
them m the Library itself. A Catalogue of the Library was printed last 
year, and a supplement will be printed in each volume of the JountnL 

Before closing this summary of the work of the Society in the last ten 
years, reference should be made to the important meeting held in 1SS6 to 
discuss questions which had been raised in regard to the antiquity of the 
remains found by Do Schhcmann at Mycenae and 1 iryns. Dr, Stldicmnnn 
and Dr. Diirpfeld came from Athens on purpose to take part in this 
meeting, which excited very general interest, and strengthened the 
position of the Society as the natural centre for such discussions in 
this country. 

Turning now to a more detailed survey of the past session* the Council 
has to remind members that after the extraordinary energy and expendi¬ 
ture of the Session 1887-88* prudence no less than lack of opportunity has 
dictated for a time a less active polity. There is accordingly little to 
record. No fresh grant was needed for the Cyprus Exploration I-und, the 
money in hand being sufficient to cover ihe cost of the recent excavations 
at Polities CIiTysokhpu, the site of the ancient Arslnoe. The results of 
these operations will be reported before long to a meeting or subscribers* 
and may possibly be hereafter recorded in the pages of the journal. The 
School at Athens, still under the directorship of Mr* Ernest Gardner, has 
again taken charge of the work in Cyprus* but important work of which 
the Society may hear at some future time has also been done by its 
students in Athens, The grant towards the maintenance of the School 
made Tor three yeans in the autumn oT 1SS6 Is now at an end, and in the 
coming session the Council will be called upon to consider the question of 
Its renewal. Members must feet that Lhc support of such an institution Ik 
among the worthiest objects to which the funds of the Society could be 
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applied, and if the Council sec their way to renew the grant for another 
term they will reckon confidently upon the approval of the Society 
at large. 

Reference has already been made ineiden tally to a scheme now 
under consideration for the distribution among members at cost price, of 
photographs of Greek sites and monuments. For two large collections 
recently taken, the consent of the owners of the negatives has been 
obtained add a circular on the subject will shortly be issued- It is 
hoped that oilier amateurs who have taken photographs in Greece 
will fall in with the proposal, and if this be so an important step will 
have been taken towards meeting a want very generally felt for views of 
sites and monuments which have not hitherto tempted the professional 
photographer* 

It lias been usual to refer in the Report to the principal contents of the 
]carnal for the past yean Volume IX., the first in the enlarged form, will 
compare favourably with any of its predecessors. The Report upon the 
recent excavations at Paphos and elsewhere in Cyprus, contributed jointly 
by Mr. Ernest Gardner, the Director of the Expedition, and his colleagues, 
Mr, D* G. Hogarth, Mr. M. R_ James, and Mr. Elsey Smith, is of first-rate 
value, hot only as a record of the work done and ils results, but also as 
containing an exhaustive account of Paphos and the Temple of Aphrodite 
from the historical and literary point of view- The volume also contained 
the first part of an important paper by Professor Ramsay on Phrygian Art; 
a paper on H Countries and Cities in Ancient Art/'by Professor Percy 
Gardner r Y on “The Temple of Apollo at Delphi,' 1 by Professor Middleton ; 
on “Some Museums of Northern Europe/' by Mr. FanielL Shorter papers 
on Vases were contributed by Professor Gardner, Mr* Cecil Smith, and 
Miss Harrison; on Inscriptions, by Rev. E. L, Hicks; and on Metrology, 
by Professor Ridgeway. In the Appendix were published notices 
of the most important recent books in various departments of Hellenic 
archaeology. 

It will bo seen that the accounts which accompany this Report arc 
presented in a form differing from that in which they have been hitherto 
submitted to the Society. The system now adopted will serve to show 
mure dearly than heretofore the amounts attributable to the various heads 
of receipts and expenditure in the general account and the Journal account 
respectively. 
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A comparison with the receipts and expenditure of previous years 
is furnished by the following tables :— 


ANALYSIS OF ANNUAL RECEIPTS FOR THE YEARS ENDING:— 
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The item En these tables which requires most comment is the charge of 
£$73 Tor the Journal last year. The explanation of this apparently excessive 
amount is that it covers not only the cost of Volume LX., but that of 
reprinting Volumes IV. and V% and supplying 250 sets of plates for 
Volumes VI.—VII 1 ., amounting in all to £437, It will be remembered 
that in last years Report it was suggested that it would be necessary, 
in order to meet the cost of this reprint, to withdraw for a time some 
part of the invested funds of the Society, It has, however, been found 
possible to pay for the greater part oT it out of current income, and En 
order to meet the remaining balance it has been thought belter to obtain 
a temporary advance from the Rankers of the Society than to sell out any 
portion of its invested funds. The sum of £ ICO figures therefore in the 
accounts as a loan, which it is hoped that it will be found practicable to 
repay out of ordinary receipts. In any case, it must be borne in mind that, 
as mentioned in previous Reports, the sum invested includes ordinary 
subscriptions to the amount of £205 IOj,, and this sum may justly be held 
applicable to revenue* On the other hand the three Life Subscriptions 
received during the past year, amounting to £47 5^., have not yet been 
invested. The advance made some years ago towards the cost of photo¬ 
graphing the Laurent tan MS. of Sophocles has by this year's receipts 
been repaid within £to, and the sale of the copies still on hand will more 
than cover this amount The balance with the Bankers oti May 31st 
was considerably smaller than usual for the reason given above in regard to 
the cost of the Journal The Council did not feel justified in borrowing 
from the Bankers more than was strictly necessary to meet the payments 
due up to that date. It should be added that at the balancing of the 
accounts there were arrears of subscriptions to the amount of .£140, £26 
of which have since been received by the Treasurer. 

Since the last Annual .Meeting thirty-four new members have been 
elected Against this increase must be set the loss by death or resignation 
oT twenty-two members, so that the nett increase is only twelve, a smaller 
number than In any previous yean The present total of members is 674, 
To the subscribers one library only has been added, while three have 
withdrawn their subscription, and two others have arranged in future to 
procure the Journal through their agents. The present total of subscribers 
h 89. 

The moral to be drawn, in the opinion of the Council, alike from the 
foregoing survey of the development of the Society in its first ten years of 
existence, and from the record of the past session in particular. Is that T 
while much has been achieved of which the Society may well be proud, 
much still remains to be done* If the next ten years are to be as fruitful, 
as full of energy, as the first, there must be no slackness on the part either 
of the Council or the general body of members The promotion of the 
objects of the Society must be kept steadily in view. The Journal 


must be maintained in undiminished efficiency, but the Other objects, 
and especially the encouragement, of exploration and research, and the 
introduction to members by photographs and otherwise of its main 
results, must also receive their due measure of attention. To 
make this energy in various directions possible within the bounds of 
financial prudence, one thing is needful, a steady increase of income, 
resulting from a steady increase in the number of members. It Es 
inevitable that the Society should lose some members each year by death 
or resignation. The average so Far has been about twenty-five, liven to 
redress the balance at least this number of new members must be elected 
every year But the Society ought not to be content with standing still. 
It should bu the object of each member alike of the Council and of the 
Society at large to proselytize, so that each successive year may show an 
actual increase in the number of members, and thereby add to the 
power of the Society to carry out in every department the objects 
which it was founded to promote. 

On the motion of the Chairman, seconded by Fret Baldwin Brown, 
the Report was unanimously adopted. 

The Chairman then delivered the following address:— 

In a survey of Hellenic studies during the past year, the first place 
must be given to the researches which have been prosecuted in Greece 
itself, partly by the Greek Government, partly by the Greek Archaeological 
Society and by the Foreign Schools. And in Greece the centre of interest 
has once more been the Acropolis of Athens. A detailed report of the 
results obtained, on the Acropolis and elsewhere, since our last Annual 
Meeting, will shortly be given in this Society's Journal, by Mr. E. A. 
Gardner, the Director of the British School at Athens, whom we are glad 
to have present with us to-day. In the following remarks my part will 
therefore be restricted to indicating, as concisely as possibly the more 
important of these results; and afterwards 1 hope that wc may have the 
advantage of hearing Mr + Gardner speak in detail on any subjects which he 
may consider especially deserving of notice. 

The excavations on the Acropolis, which began from the Propylaca 
and were continued eastward, to the north of the Parthenon, have now been 
brought back along the south side of the Parthenon, reaching the Prop) laea 
once more. The entire area of the Acropolis has thus been thoroughly 
explored! down to the bed of rock. The gains of the last twelve months 
from this work on the Acropolis fall under tlirce principal heads: {11 Topo¬ 
graphy and Architecture; (2) Sculpture; (3) Inscriptions. 

(i) Under the first head, notice is due to the further light which has 
been thrown on the prehistoric fortifications of the Acropolis, The wall 


which encircled the summit of the primitive citadel was of the rude type 
popularly called Cyclopean or Pdasgie, and followed the natural outline of 
the rock, whereas the later walls were built as much as possible in straight 
lines* New fragments of this primitive Acropolis wall have Ijccn laid bare : 
and in one place—at the south-east corner or the Propyl aea—it is seen to 
have been nearly twenty feet thick. Another discovery illustrates a point 
connected with the building of the Parthenon* The artificial basis or 
platform on which the Parthenon was built rises, on the south side* to a 
considerable height above the natural rock It now appears that a lime¬ 
stone wait, of rude construction, was built on the south side of this platform, 
separated from it by a space of some twelve metres at the east end, and 
rather less at the west end, 1 he object of such a limit was economy in tie 
use of the earth or other material to be employed in raising the level, as 
this wall prevented too great diffusion southwards. Then, between the 
Parthenon and the south edge of the Acropolis, traces have been found nf 
a rude oblong building, constructed partly with the drums of columns 
rejected apparently by the builders of that earlier temple—never completed 
—w hich was superseded by the Parthenon. 1 his oblong building seems to 
have been covered over w ith earth when the Parthenon was finished, and 
siiiiv, it is suggested* have been a workshop used by the builders. West of 
ihe Parthenon another building has been traced by its foundations. I Ins 
was a large chamber of about 130ft. by 50ft, with a portico lacing north. 
It is conjectured that-this was the X^Xsotfir/jCTj, used as a repository for arms 
and stores. This discovery seems to show that the site of this building did 
not belong, as had been supposed, to the temenos of Athena Ergani. In 
the same part of the Acropolis area, west of the Parthenon, the temenos oi 
Artemis Brauronia has now been more accurately defined by the traces of 
the porticoes which bounded It on the south and east. Within the Parthenon 
itself excavations have been carried on with a view to ascertaining whether 
the basis of the temple w as a solid mass of stone, or consisted (as in many 
other temples) merely of foundation watte, with rubble filling the spaces 
between them* The results arc not decisive, but show that the solid stone 
basis went at least some way beneath the pavement. 

(2) In passing to Sculpture* mention is due, first of all, to fragments of 
architectural groups found buried between the basis of the Parthenon and 
the limestone wall, already noticed, to the south of It* These fragments 
arc from groups which once adorned the pediments of older temples on the 
Acropolis—temples possibly destroyed by the Persians in 4S0 B.C. I he 
material is a coarse stone, commonly called pdros* but which, as M r. Gardner 
suggests, might be described, with at least less vagueness, as limestone. In 
one of these pediment groups the left part showed Heracles wrestling with 
Triton* In another, belonging to a pediment which was originally about 
twenty-four feet long + ihc right half show's a curious monster w ith three 
human bodies and six arms, which has been Identified wlthTyphon* Some 
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surprise has been expressed at the fact that in these, and in some other frag¬ 
ments of the same character found on the Acropolis, so much prominence 
is given Heracles, who i* not known to have been specially worshipped 
on the Acropolis. It seems natural to ask whether the mythological 
associations of Heracles with Theseus may not help to explain it 

The year has not been barren, cither, in relation to sculpture of the 
best time- The head of Iris—first recognised by Dr, Waldstein—has been 
restored to that block of the Parthenon frieze which contains the seated 
Zeus and Athena, f rom the Ercchtheum frieze, another seated female 
figure has been found ; the head has perished. An interesting and still 
mysterious work, belonging to Lhe later years of the fifth century, is a 
relief of Athena, in chiton, tlipEois, and Corinthian helmet, leaning on her 
spear, and gazing down, as if in sorrow, on a plain square pillar. Another 
relief of the year 403 £,C, shows Athena grasping the hand of a goddess 
who is probably the Samian Hera. 

(3) Among the inscriptions found on the Acropolis in the course of 
the year, one of tlie most interesting is on the same stone with the relief of 
Athena last mentioned, which forms the head-ptecc to it. It is a copy of 
a decree conferring certain privileges on the Samians, in recognition of 
their fidelity to Athens amid her disasters at the end of the Peloponnesian 
war. The decree was passed at some time between the battle of- Acgos- 
potami, in the autumn of 405 B.C,and the surrenderor Athens to Lysander 
in the following spring. The extant copy was engraved shortly after the 
expulsion of the Thirty Tyrants, in the latter part of 403 ac. 

Another interesting inscription relates to the purchase of materials for 
the great chryselephantine statue of Athena Parthenon It gives the 
amount of ivory and of gold bought for this purpose in one particular year. 
The purchase of these costly materials had evidently been distributed over 
several years. From data furnished by this inscription, combined with 
some others, it has been inferred that the total value of the gold on the 
chryselephantine Parthenos must have been about £ 155,000; an instructive 
commentary, we note in passing, on the reference of Pericles to the gold of 
that statue as a possible resource in financial extremity ( T/me, 2 r 13. ^ 5), 

We may now turn from the Acropolis to other localities. The German 
Institute has continued the exploration of the Theatre of Dionysus. The 
discovery of Greek tombstones in a bouse in the Street of the Muses, west 
of the Derail tov h vmajfuiTafi affords a presumption that the spot on 
which they have been found was, in Greek times, outside the eastern wall 
of Athens. At the Felraeus, excavations begun by the Greek Government 
in July, 188S, have determined the site of the Asdcpictmu At EEeusts Lhe 
work carried on by the Greek Archaeological Society has led, among other 
things, to the finding of some small marble figures—including a copy from 
a group on the west pediment of the Parthenon. The French School lias 
been active at Delos, at Amorgos, at Man tinea, and In Bocolia—where the 


site of the temple of Apollo Finds has been explored, and the Micron of 
the Muses on Mount Helicon has been identified. Among the finds made 
in Bocotia may be mentioned a decree embodying a speech delivered by 
Nero at Corinth, when he bestowed freedom on the Greeks. Near Tlie-spine, 
the French have discovered a theatre on the hill side, with a well-preserved 
proscenium of fourteen Doric columns : there was probably no raised stage. 
The American School has identified the deme of Plothda, in Attica, and 
in Rocotia has made experimental diggings at Anthedon, at Thisbc, and at 
FJataca. The British School Ims not this year been engaged in excavation, 
except at Cyprus, where some of the tombs (especially those at Arsinoc) 
have yielded good results. But in Greece a valuable work of another 
kind has been commenced under the auspices of the British School. Mr. 
Schultz, a member of the School and a student of the Royal Academy 
has been employed in making drawings, to full scale, from the Greek 
mouldings of the best period. He has now nearly finished the scries for 
Athens and Attica. 

Thus far the work to which reference has been made belongs to the 
field of classical archaeology. But ;tn interesting and important feature in 
the year's record is the increased attention which is being given to archi¬ 
tecture and art of the Byzantine age. The Greek Government has made 
grants towards the repair nf the monastery of Daphne in Attica, and of 
St Luke of St iris in Boeotia. These are among the finest examples of 
Byzantine work in Greece] tile two churches at Stiffs are said to be 
especially fine, though grievously dilapidated. With this province of work, 
too, the British School has actively associated itself The school has 
undertaken to prepare a series of plans and elevations of the chief 
Byzantine churches in Greece, with copies of their frescoes and mosaics. 
During the past year, Mr. Schultz, in conjunction with Mr. Barnsley—also 
a student of the School and of the Royal Academy - ~has been working at 
this subject. Another year, it is hoped, may suffice to complete their 
labours. This new manifestation of interest in the Byzantine period 
may be noted with the greater satisfaction, since it lias sometimes been 
complained that, in Greece, classical monuments have been explored at the 
cost of obliterating the remains of later ages. 

An epitome, however brief, of the archaeological work done in Greece 
during the year must include a word of tribute to Mr. Kabbadias, the chief 
'i tyopas '.\pxtuarf)Tw under the Greek Government, and editor of the 
excellent AeXriW 0X071 kov, in which Dr. Lolling has aided him so 

far as inscriptions have been concerned. 

In the British literature of Hellenic studies for the past year there is 
at least one incident which the members of this Society cannot fail to 
notice with interest and pleasure. While the Annual Report which we 
have heard read has sufficiently indicated that the Hellenic Society s 
journal well maintains its position, we are glad also to acknowledge the 
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success which has attended a younger Journal of kindred aims, though of 
somewhat different scope—one of the very few, besides our own, in this 
country which is specially devoted to classical studies. ]n February last 
the editors of the Classical Rmicm* in issuing the first part of the third 
annual volume, were able to announce that they had secured an object 
which they had long desired, viz., the co-operation of classical scholars in 
the United States and that three eminent American scholars had joined 
the editorial staff of the Review. The members of this Society will, I 
doubt not, sympathise with the words used by the English editors in 
making this announcement: * We have great hopes, 1 they said, "that this 
new development will not only afford to Englishmen an opportunity of 
becoming better acquainted with the excellent work which is being done in 
America, but that the closer intercourse thus established between the 
scholars of England and America may contribute to raise the level of 
classical learning wherever the English language is spoken. 1 Among the 
varied contents of the Classical Review for the last year* it may be per¬ 
missible to touch in passing on examples of a kind of work which is still 
much needed, and which, when it is welt done, ought certainly to be 
encouraged by the gratitude of students—viz.* accurate description of the 
classical MSS, to be found in the libraries of this country, or of others. 
Mr, E. M* Thompson has continued in the Classical Reuicn* his account of 
the classical MSS. in the British Museum ; and Mr. 1 \ W. Allen has con¬ 
tributed notes on the classical MSS. at Modena, Bologna, and Genoa. 

Turning from the youngest Journal occupied with classical studies to 
the oldest English Society which has been their friend, we may congratulate 
the Society of Dilettanti on having marked the 155th year of its existence 
by executing a purpose formed in 1883* and publishing a second edition 
of Mr Penrose's beautiful work, The Principles ®f Athenian Architecture. 
First as Honorary Architect to the British School at Athens, and afterwards 
as its first Resident Director* Mr. Penrose has enjoyed ample opportunities 
of utilising, for his new edition, the results of recent discovery. 

On an occasion like the present, when we look back on a year's 
endeavours or achievements, it is impossible that the mind should not turn 
also to the memory of loss. Within the last half year, no fewer than seven 
distinguished classical scholars have passed away; Professor Pa ley; 
Professor J. R Davies, of Queen's College, Galway, well known for his work 
on Aeschylus; Dr, Churchill Eabington* the editor of Hyperesdes; Pro¬ 
fessor Maguire, of Trinity College, Dublin, eminent alike as a literary 
scholar and as a Platonist 5 Professor Kennedy; Professor Chandler; 
Professor Evans, of Durham ;—men whose names are associated with 
different types of excellence, and different paths of special study but who 
were alike in the sincerity of their devotion to learning, and in the 
thoroughness with which they performed the chosen work of their lives. 
Hellenic studies owe them a manifold debt ; and it is fitting that our sense 
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of Lhat debt should be acknowledged to-day * though the tribute be 
rendered rather in grateful thought limn in any adequate form of words. 

It has been easier to select a few prominent topics for mention than 
to guard against the charge of omitting some matters that deserved notice. 
Hut for any such omissions I may hope to be excused in your eyes, 
partly by the extensive nature of the subject, partly by the limit of time 
which it was necessary to observe. I may conclude with a reflection 
which is naturally suggested by the retrospect in which we have been 
engaged. Men w ho are still in middle Jife remember a time when the place 
of Greek in a liberal education was as yet unchallenged. This! as we are 
aware, is no longer the case. But on the other hand it may be asked 
whether there has ever been a time when Hellenic studies, in all their 
various ramifications, were offering so large a scope, or were appealing 
with such attractive power, to the matured energies and abilities of 
educated men* Above all the unavoidably minute subdivisions of labour 
in this wide domain, there is rising a clearer perception of the fact that the 
paramount end of all such studies is to make the life and thought of 
antiquity more real and vivid to the modem world ; and that the way to 
do so is not to study the literature apart from the monuments, or the 
monuments without the literature, but to aim at making them xnutually 
illustrative of each other. 


The former President and Vice-Presidents were re-elected, and the 
following were elected to vacancies on the Council, viz. Lord Savile, Sir 
William Gregorys Prof* R* S« Poole T Mr, R r W Maean, and Mr. D„ G, 
Hogarth. 


The CHAIRMAN proposed on the part of the Council the following 
alteration in the Rules of which due notice had been given. 

Viz. That Rules 5 and 6 be repealed, and that the following be 
substituted for them. 


5. The Treasurer shall receive, on account of the Society, all 

-subscriptions donations or other moneys accruing to the 
funds thereof, and shall make all payments ordered by the 
Council. All cheques shall be signed by the Treasurer and 
countersigned by the Secretary. 

6 . I11 the absence of the Treasurer the Council may direct that 

cheques may be signed by two members of Council and 
countersigned by the Secretary, 


The proposal was unanimously adopted- 


lit 


Mr. Ernest GARDNER* Director of the British School at Athens, 
read parts of a paper on Archaeology in Greece iSSS- g ( Journal X. 
P- 2 S 4 ) + 

Mr. Bousfield suggested the publication in the Journal of a map of 
the Acropolis as finally cleared. 

The CHAIRMAN undertook that this suggestion should be considered 
by the Editors. 

The proceedings dosed with the usual vote of thanks to the Auditors 
and to the Chairman. 


REMAINS OF ARCHAIC TEMPLE OF ARTEMIS AT EPHESUS. 
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[Plates III., IVJ 


When Mr, Wood in Ids patient and successful excavation of the temple 
of Artemis at Ephesus had got down to the natural soil, he observed a number 
of missive piers underneath the walls of tlie cella, Or ratliet wliorc the della 
walls ought to have been. On the plan in his boot be indicates these piers 
by dotted lines, supposing them to have been made to support the walls of a 
church bmtt in late times after the temple had been destroyed. It may have 
been so. But there appears to be no other indication of such a church on 
the site. This much is certain, that in building these piers a free use had 
been mode of the fragments lying at hand from the older temple which had 
been destroyed by fire on the night, as we are so often told, when Alexander 
was born. Fragments of the old frieze and cornice would build in like so 
many bricks, and give the piers that solidity which Mr. Wood could only 
break into, as he did reluctantly t by binsting. The result of the blasting was 
that he obtained a number of archaic fragments of sculpture and architecture 
which we have now to consider* That happened in 1874 . Previously in 
1872 , he had found some fragments of the same archaic character, not built 
into piem but apparently loosely mixed with sculpture of a Inter age. 

These archaic fragments when they reached the Museum were the 
subject of much consideration. Sir Charles Newton dealt with them in n 
paper in the Portfolio (June, 1874 ). suggesting that they might be the 
remains of a small Spiytcm which Pansaiuas (x. 38 j 3 ) says rnp along the 
top or the altar of Artemis Prototlironia at Ephesus, above which there stood 
among other figures a statue of Night, by the early artist Rhoecos. 1 It 
must have been ibis association of the marble $pty>cQ$ with an artist like 
Rlioecns that led Sir Charles Now ton to this suggestion. Rhoecos is too 
early for sculpture of this kind. Besides it is proposed to allow that these 
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fragments belonged to the cornice of the temple itself One of the results of 
my endeavours to put these fragments together is exhibited in a drawing here 
(Fig. I), The actual re -construction may be Seen in the Archaic room of the 
Museum, I do not claim that every fragment is in absolutely its right place. 
But it seemed a matter of so much importance to show what the cornice of 
the old temple was like, that I have ventured to place the fragments here in 



their relatively true places. It would have been pedantry not to do so much, 
since each fragment is in its place relatively it leasts mid possibly in its true 
place absolutely, 

We have thus a cornice iu which the spacer between the lions" heads 
where the rain on the roof escaped, are occupied not by Horal ornaments ns 
in the later temple, and in Greek architecture m gene mb but by groups 
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sculptured witli extraordinary minuteness and delicacy, so much so that Mr. 
Wood could not at first sight believe the re-construction possible. A few 
moments of observation convinced him that the thing was rights He was 
good enough to send me his measurement* for the distance between the lions" 
heads, and they agreed very closely with what X had arrived at The height 
of the cornice was taken from, a comparison with the reliefs of the Harpy 
tomb in the Museum, which belong to about the same period of art 

It may be mentioned that though we possess a considerable number of 
fragments from what I have claimed as the cornice of the temple, yet hardly 
any two of them have been found to fit together, notwithstanding long and 
continuous efforts. From this it may bo argued that these many isolated 
fragments had belonged to a very extensive piece of sculpture, such as the 
cornice of a great temple, they being a mere fraction of the whole. In 
rstoring a part of the cornice from them, ! w;is led originally by the obser¬ 
vation that the working of the bock and joints of the atones is precisely of 
the same kind as that of the cornice of the later temple, regular divisions 
being made in the gutter so that the water collecting from the roof might 
flow out at the Hons 1 months at regular intervals (Fig. 2). No doubt the 
cornice ns here restored wonts the graceful profile of later architecture, but 
that, I under* bind, is not altogether without precedent. A selection from the 
remaining fragments will be found on Plate IV, 

As regards the designs represented in these sculptures, we may suppose 
either that they had formed a continuous subject, separated into groups by 
the lions 1 heads, or that they bad consisted of an extensive series of separate 
subjects, in the manner of metopes. In either case this separation of 
sculptured groups may throw some light on the origin of metojics. I have 
only attempted to suggest one group in the centre of the diagram, a group 
which may be restored as the combat of a Greek and a Centaur following 
the analogy of a gem engraved in the Journal of Jtr.lUnk Si tut us (L p, | 30 j. 
The Centaur has human not equine forelegs—a circumstance familiar in 
archaic art. The hand holding a branch, which is let in at the top, is so 
suitable for a Centaur, that I need tiot quote instances of it. 

In the matter of artistic style, reference has already been made to the 
Harpy tomb. The Ephesian cornice is on a rather smaller scale, and the 
figures more minutely finished. Except for that the com pi risen ought to 
stand good The date usually assigned to the Harpy tomb k about 550 s.tt 
There is no reason why our comice should not be about the same period. 

Among the other fragments of the archaic temple were some which have 
been known for a while as remains of sculptured columns (see Plate III) r Jt 
was known in a general way that the sculptured columns—columnae codat&e 
—Which adorned ihe temple of Ale lander's time, ns we learn from Pliny, and 
from the sculptured drums found by Mr. Wood, had in fact been copied from 
the older temple, not necessarily as regards the subjects, still less as regards 
the style, but in the general idea. No one however took up the idea to 
work it out or disprove it. We have now put together part of one of these 
archaic columns. As regards the figure on the lowest drum, I do not of 
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course vouch that the upper part belongs absolutely to the lower. It k a 
matter of general truth only. There mual have been some such upper part 
to the figure. The whole answers fairly to the Hermes on an archaic vase 
from Corinth, in the British Museum. It will be observed ibat under tbe 
feet of the figure is a fiat band, which does not exist in the later temple. 
Next comes a torus moulding, as in the later temple, but smaller. In the 



restoration of this moulding I have employed the fragments which, according 
to Mr. Hides 1 quite obvious conjecture, aro inscribed with the name and 
dedication of Croesos, 1 We were guided to that by a large piece of un¬ 
finished base moulding in the Museum^ on the upper edge of which is carved 
a torus exactly the same as that of the inscribed fragments (Fig. S F l). Finding 
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several pieces of this upper member finished with boruontal Elutings but in¬ 
complete at the top, I have placed the inscribed fragments above them. Those 
who recollect the base of the later temple, in the Museum, will know that 
it has in this place a fluted member of this same character. The profile, 
however, is quite different, as would be expected in architecture of such 
widely different dates. 

Finding that up to tlds point the new temple had in general copied the 
old, 1 decided, after an unsaiisfiictory experiment, to try whether the remain¬ 
ing base of the new temple might give a clue for restoring the lowest part of 
the archaic base. Among the archaic fragments wo found a number of pieces 
which answered perfectly to ibis idea (Figs. 3 . a and 5 ). Tim result is that 
we have a general resemblance between the new and the old bases, but many 
jtoints of detail in which the one differs from the other. 

The sculpture of the or dude columns, so far as I can judge, is of the 
same period as the cornino (see Plate III. and Fig. 4 , a). The forms are of 
course larger and more simply treated. Put the workmanship is of the same 
delicate archaic kind. On the column the remains of colour are slighter than 
on the cornice, where in some parts they arc quite brilliant in reds and blues. 
Wo have the same reds in parts of the columns, and in other fragments we 
have remains of blue; the marble also is of the same quality, finer than that 
of the later temple, or at all events made to look finer by moat careful work¬ 
manship. Tiiis workmanship is conspicuous in the architectural mouldings 
and flu tings os compared with the later temple. Though I had no hesitation 
IQ fleeting these archaic fragments, I have been glad since then to find the 
selection confirmed by an observation of our invaluable mason Pinker to this 
effect, that there is no truce of tire use of a claw tool in the archaic remains. 
It abounds in the later temple. 

But we have still some fragments to deal with. For instance, there are 
some pieces of fluted columns, including a large piece of a shaft, and a small 
piece of a lowermost drum, with an inscribed torus moulding, indicating a 
dedication, whether by Croesos or not we cannot say. Wo know from 
Herodotus (L i> 2 ), that CroesOS bore the espouse of most of the columns of 
the temple as it existed in the Lime of Herodotus. Wo arc entitled to assume 
that the older, like the later temple, had only a limited number of sculptured 
columns; the rest being merely fluted, as filmwn in big. 4 , b. Some of the 
inscribed fragments clearly belong to fluted columns, and may have been the 
gift of other persons, though no name but that of Creeses Inns been recovered. 
It should be stated that the fragments which I have put together as bearing 
the name Kp^hrov] cannot have belonged to absolutely 

the same stone, since one has a top bed and another a bottom bed. Yet they 
must obviously have belonged to the same member in different columns. 

We cannot well assume that the entire column had been sculptured from 
bottom to top, or even up the length of three drums, as Mr, Wood preferred 
for the later temple. It would be better to be content with only a lowermost 
sculptured drum on the analog)’ of Egyptian columns, os at Knruak and 
Mcdinet Abou, where we have only one row of figures, the rest of the column 
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being covered by mere \kh torn*. If then the Ephesian columns were fluted 
nil the way down to the lowermost drum, it i* conceivable that the Hu ted 
Fragment of which 1 have spoken tuny have come immediately above the 
sculptural drum. A strong objection however is, that the inscription is so 
placed on the torus as to be looked down on, not up to. 

As I am not pra|>oamg to deal with llio whole question of this archaic 
temple, only with such parts os appear to have been mode out a it will be enough 
to mention further, that wc poasesa a stone from 1 lio cel la wall and several 
fragments which have enabled Mr. Ebej Smith to restore the capital anil 
necking of a column (Fig. 5). On one of these fragments are remains of strong 
red colour. On another, a hollow line running round the volute has been tilled 
in with lead, and gilded. On a third, the canal of the volute instead of Wing 
hollow is raised precisely as in the capital of the archaic temple at Fainas. 

The date of the archaic temple from which those fragments have so 
strangely survived, is I think determined by the inscribed moulding? bearing 
the name of Croesos, taken together with the statement of Herodotus, that 
most of the columns Imd been the gift, of that king. Herodotus spoke of the 
temple which existed in Id* time, and he had good means of knowing this 
truth from Ids residence close at baud in Samoa, i Jroesc.p, wo arc told, had 
at one time laid siege to Ephesus, on which occasion the Ephesians had 
sought protection by connecting the tcutpb of Ark-mi* with the city waits by 
means of a rope* For some reason or other, whether before that incident or 
after it, a new temple certainly was built, largely by the aid of Crooaoa, 
The architect for a while was Chersiphron 3 of whom we hear in various ways. 
The sculptured columns must have been executed during his office. But 
nothing is said of the sculptors who had been employed, in connection with 
them I have only a passing conjecture to offer. 

Comparing these archaic fragments from Ephesus with the marble statue 
of Nike by Arcbermus, now in the Museum at Athens, 1 thought that the 
differences of style were of such a kind as would be expected from a son of 
Archermos. They are the differences of a sow generation at a time of active 
progress in art- Axehermofi wa-s followed and surprised by Iris son Bupalos, 
whose works we ale told were much admired cimtntiH after his time in 
Home, where many of them were to be seem Greece was plundered for his 
works. Bupales and the family of sculptors to which he belonged worked in 
marble, lie was an architect, and sculptured reliefs in marble. Wo read of 
figures of the Groces by him in Smyrna and Porgnnxon. He bud iberefuia 
been employed in the immediate neighbourhood of Ephesus. That be worked 
in Ephesus is not directly stated. Wo know this however, that the poet 
Hipponax was a native of Ephesus, that Bupiloa made caricatures of the 
poet, that Hipponax revenged himself by a stinging satire in iambics—* Acer 
hostia Bupata* 1 as Horace soys. Thera is of course no proof that this hap¬ 
pened in Ephesus, the native town of Hipponax^ It might have happened in 
CJazoDicnnc, where Hipponax lived after ho had been expelled from Ephesus 
on account of his poetic satires. But the stylo of the sculpture luis strongly 
impressed mo as just such as would be expected from a sculptor of the age 
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and traditions of Bupolos, About the contemporaneousness of Croesos p 
Hippouax, Bupalos, and these sculptured fragments, I see no reason to have 
the smallest doubt, and if that is so p we obtain a standard of date which will 
be useful in reference to other archaic sculptures, such os the Harpy tomb, the 
Brandiidiie statues, and in particular the metopes of the oldest temple at 
Selinas id Sicily* 


A. S. Murray, 
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THE GREEK SPEAKING POPULATION OF SOUTHERN ITALY. 

It iv ill probably be a surprise even to readers of the Journal vf Hellenic 
to leam that there are at the present day twenty thousand persons in 
the south of Italy who spent Greet ns their native tongue. These people 
form two separate groups* composed of a mi in bur of villages or townships, one 
of which Li found in the heel of Italy or Terra d'Otranto, the other in the 
toe of that country, towards the extremity of the modem Calabria, in the 
neighbourhood of Cape Sp&rtivento, and about twenty miles to the south-east 
of Reggio. The language which they speak, as might well be supposed, is 
not ancient Greek, nor is it in any sense a Lineal descendant of that which 
woe spoken in the colonies of Magna Grnecia; but, through it is essentially 
modem Greek, it differs considerably from the Romaic of Greece, and these 
differences are of such a nature, that it must have required the lapse of 
many centuries to produce them. There can be no doubt that at one time it 
was spoken over a much wider area than at present; indeed] within the 
memory of man it has died out, and Inia been superseded by Italian, in 
places where it had previously been in use. Any traditions w hich may have 
existed with regard to the origin of thfo people an cl the fortunes of their 
ancestors they have now entirely lost; and their history, as far as it can be 
discovered at all, must be reconstructed from casual notices in historical 
documents and from intimations contained in Hit language. The object of 
the present paper is to draw attention to some of the more salient character¬ 
istics of that language, and to the poems which have been composed in it; 
and afterwards to discuss the evidence which may be drawn from these and 
other sources with regard to the immigration of these Greeks into Italy. 
The information w r hich it contains is mainly drawn from the works of earlier 
authorities* of whose learned labours some account will be given later on ; but 
during the autumn of I $87 I myself visited both these colonies, with the 
object of inquiring into their present condition, and of verifying a number of 
interesting points relating to the language. My informants on the spot (to 
whom I desire to tender my sincere thanks) w r erc two intelligent Greeks—for 
the Otranto district, the parish priest of Ste matin, the Rev. Giuseppe 
Aurora; for the Calabrian group, Sig. Vitale Pietro, the schoolmaster 
of Bova. 

The peninsula which forms the heel of Italy, starting, as its base, from a 
line drawn across from Brindisi to Taranto, is throughout its whole area n 
slightly undulating level, and Lecce* which is its principal city, stands near 
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its centra It is in the inland region to the southward, of that place that the 
towns and villages lie where Greek U spoken. At the present time they arc 
nine in number. containing fifteen thousand inhabitants in all, m Martano, 
Cali m era, Me]pjgn:ino, CasIrignjLQO, Zolilno, Martignino, Stematia, Sol6to> 
nod Corigliano. Of these, Zollhao forms the junction* where the railway 
which runs south from Lecce divides into two, branches, one of which reaches 
the sen at Otranto towards the south-east, the other at Gallipoli towards the 
south-west; and the other towns lie either on. or at no great distance from, 
one or other of those line** The position which is occupied by the Greek 
settlements in Calabria forma a strong contrast to this* for it is completely a 
mountain region. The traveller, indeed, who passes Cape Sportive nfco in the 
train, may sea a station named Bova on the sea-coast; but the town of that 
name, which is the head-quarters of this colony p and is called Vua (Botva) by 
[is inhabitants, lies eight miles inland, on the summit of a peak 3.000 loot 
above the sea, and can only be reached by a steep foot-path. Its slrange 
situation recalls that of Stu Agnese, the hill-town at the back of Mentone. 
Within, owing to the ruggedness of the ground, the houses are piled 
irregularly on one another, and the streets zigzag at odd angles. Its various 
localities bear Greek names ; oue square is colled Amalia (li\ r 0/4ct A ta) M 4 the 
level," another I too la (ix„ Vttravia) MegiUc, 'the great neigh) m li rlmod"; a 
street is named A ion Tri phono (S:lfl Trifone); and the three fountains are 
Siphdni. Petrophyiaco, and Olerstd. the last of these being a double spring, 
with a trough for washing* covered in by an arch uf masonry. The other 
th ock-s[renting towns in it.- neighbourhood arc Condofiiri (f/. 
or p the village near 1 Bova), with Amendolea and Galliciand; Roecafurte, 
called by the Greeks Vunf or 1 mountain-town ' (Boou/gp); and Rofiidi or 
Rochudi (' Pq%qu§ «v), a name which describes Us rocky site (jidjpy, 'mountain 
ridge'}. Tho population of these amounts to five thousand. At Cardeto, 
where a peculiar dialect, differing in many Important points from those of its 
neighbours. was until lately in use, the Greek language has now disappeared 
“fortunately, not before its pronunciation hod been observed and its 
vocabulary and grammatical forms hod been registered. Another trace of a 
wider diffusion of the language and people remains in the name Pcntedattilo, 
the same which* in its more accurate form of Pentcdactylon, is familiar to 
the traveller in the Felopouncso as the modem appellation of Taygetus. 
Here it is attached to a steep and solitary mass of rock, rising into five 
columnar jieaks, which forms a conspicuous object in tho view' from the sea, 
as the voyager passes out of the Straits of Messina on his way to Greece. 
Tho village of the same name, which occupies a precipitous position on its 
landward aide, no doubt was once Greek, hut now its inhabitants are merged 
in the surrounding Italian population* 

The Greeks of Bova appear to be much poorer than those of tho Term 
d’Otranto—a result which might naturally arise from the Country which they 
inhabit being less productive and harder to cultivate; hut in both districts 
the pursuits of the people arc almost entirely agricultural, and notwithstanding 
that they live within easy reach of the aca* they never go abroad or engage in 
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commerce, Though a fow of the peasants who live at a distance from the 
town of Bova speak Greek only, yet the great majority, both there and in tlio 
heel of Italy, are bilingual, being equally familiar with Greek and Italian. 
From this fact it would bo natural to conclude that they are losing their 
native language, especially ns we And that the same process of change has 
already been going on; and in the Term d'Otranto, where the progress of 
railways has brought them into closer communication with the outer world, 
it might bo expected that they would be rapidly assimilated. But iu reality 
this has not happened., and the anticipation of Moroni, the chief authority on 
subjects relating to them, who, writing in 1870, expressed his l*dief that in 
two generations the Greek language in these parts would be extinct, has not 
been verified. On the contrary, 1 was assured by members of both groups 
that at the present time they have no fear of this result. Up to seven yearn 
of age, they sold, the children speak nothing but Greek; and though in the 
schools their ins! ruction is confined to Italian, yet, like the High la riders with 
their Gaelic, in their families they only employ their native tongue, and they 
are vary tenacious in retaining it. Still, it is difficult to see how they 
can for any length of time resist the lull nonces by which they are surrounded* 
when the counteracting forces are wanting by which the tide might be 
stemmed. In the first place, they possess no Greek Luka, and do not use 
the Greek character in writing. To the pMtolcgEst who investigates their 
language the advantage of this m great, because the dialects retain their 
purity, and cannot Ik* tampered with by the iirtroduchun of classical forms; 
but, at the same time, it is almost impossible to retain a language 
permanently, in the face of one that is more dominant, without a written 
literature* Again, they have no feeling of nationality to supjmrt them. Of 
the kingdom of Greece they know nothing, and when I talked to them on 
the subject, they manifested no interest in it or in the Greek people. The 
twq groups of Greeks in Italy* of whom 1 am speaking, though they are 
aware of one another's existence, arc mutually unacquainted* and no corn- 
immicnliotL ever passes between them. The Or. -k colony tlmt is settled in 
Gonial is unknown to them. Politically, their desire is to be regarded as 
good Italian subjects, and in conversation they identify themselves with Italy 
and its interests* Though they rarely intermarry with their Italian neigh¬ 
bours, yet they are on good terms with them ; and the bar of religious 
difference, which must once have interposed between them, has been removed 
by centuries of conformity to the Western rite, A trace of former antagonism, 
combined perhaps with n reminiscence of the early ecclesiastical distinction, 
is found in their still calling the Italians 1 Latins f £A<mvat); as. for instance,, 
in a love-song, where the lover tells his lady that he wishes to teach her a 
sonnet in Greek, in order that the ‘Latins' may not understand what 
lie snys:— 

va &ov Va sonet to 

If a pij TO tfuTtpQttp € Qi AflTii-'Oi- 

where sJre\o a ^uVw, and iptripawt stand fur iJ0Aa h and fffevpoiw. 

The earliest inquiries that were made concerning this people and their 
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language are associated with a number of distinguished literary names. 
Though vague intimations of their existence had been furnished by travelIcrs, 
such as Swinburne, Eustace, and Eeppel Graven, yet the first person who 
really threw light <m the subject, and brought it under the notice of men of 
letters, was Carl Witte, the famous Dante scholar. When journeyiug as a 
young man in South Italy, lie was informed at Reggio that there were Greeks 
in that neighbourhood, and accordingly lie put himself at once in communi¬ 
cation with some of the inhabitants of the Bovn district The result ww 
that he succeeded in writing down from the mouth of the people in Roman 
letters about fifty Greek words, together with three songs; and these ho 
afterwards submitted to Cardinal Mezzofanti, who transcribed theta—with a 
somewhat free adaptation, it must be allowed—into Greek. One of the 
songs was published by Witte in 1321 in the (ktiftackafttir, together with n 
short introductory notice, in which ho advocated the notion, that the dialect 
in which it wzis composed w:is independent of Modern Greek, and bad 
descended in a direct line from the speech of Magna Qraeuia This seems to 
linve attracted little notice at the time, and must have been unknown to 
Niebuhr, when, six years Inter, he published the first volume of bis Hidvnj of 
Rmnt ; otherwise he would certainly have cited it in support of the view 
expressed in the following passage, which is still interesting, though it is now 
acknowledged te be untenable, 

' Calabria, Jiko Sicily, continued to l>c a Greek country, though the 
Romans planted colonies on the coasts. The Greek language did not begin 
to give way there till the fourteenth century: it is known to have prevailed 
not three hundred yearn since at Romano, and no doubt much mere 
extensively ■ for our knowledge of the Fiiet ns to that little town is merely 
accidental Nay, at this day there ib a population that speaks Greek 
remaining in the neighbourhood of Locri/ 1 

It happened* however, that, tang after this, Witte chance:] to broach the 
subject m the course of a conversation with Prof A. F. Pott; and (hat 
distinguished philologist became so much interested in the question, that lie 
obtained leave to publish all three of the songs, as well as Witie's list of 
words; this he did in 1856 in the eleventh volume of the Phitologwz* in a 
paper entitled 4 Altgriechisdi im heutigen Cahbrien?' He there confutes 
Niebuhrs and Witte’s view of the continuity of the Greek race and language 
in Italy by a minute examination of the vocabulary and inflexions, in which 
he shows that they are closely allied to those now in use in Greece, 

The inquiry, winch thus far had lieen pursued in a somewhat dildtanU 
spirit, was now taken in hand in good earnest by the Italians themselves. 
To pass over a number of minor contributions to the subject—in 1360 Prof. 
Compriretti published at Pisa, under the title of Bcttfffi dei rfialdti ffrwi ddC 
Italia Mcrulum&lt, a collection of forty-three poems, thirty-eight of which 
were from Bova—having been for tho most fiart obtained for him by a tanner 


* Hbtety j&mi*{F-ag- tram,), L reftri lolhfl Nfspoliton minis t>or 4 Cm mfc JtariOi 

12. In his nat^ Kit till* tht Mithor w hh nUlhtiTitj fni the ^tttt^Snrfci E. 
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pupil of his, Prof, Tern of Reggio—and ihc remaining livu from tlio Term 
d'Gtranto. The introduction and notes to this volume are of great value on 
account of the accomplished writer's intimate acquaintance with the Modern 
Greek language and its dialects. In 1867 Prof Morcsi* who had been 
appointed to a post in Lecec, set to work to study on the spot the language 
of the Greeks in those parts, and to collect their literature j and tho result of 
his labours appeared in his Stndi mi dinklti greet delta Term <f Otranto 
(beecOp 1870). This admirable book, which is a model of acute and 
thoroughly scientific investigation in the domain of philology, con tains 177 
songs, and a collection uf stories and proverbs in prose, with Italian transla¬ 
tions ; a critical review of these compositions; a grammar, in which the 
rounds of the language and the changes which they have undergone, and the 
system of inflexion*, are fully set forth; a glossary of the moat important 
words; and ft historical essay on the origin and history of this Greek colony. 
The poems have here been arranged according to the townships from which 
they come, so that the dialectic peculiarities of each can be studied 
separately; and in other ways the careful manner in which the linguistic 
features of each community have been distinguished is singularly instructive 
to the student of dialects* The only point in Prof. MoroaPs treatment of his 
subject to which exception cm he taken, is his too great fondness for 
discovering traces of the classical dialects—Aeolic, Doric, and Ionic—in the 
modem Greek language, it view which is rapidly losing ground at the present 
time. In IHT-t the same writer published another book on the poems ami 
the language of the Galabrinn Greeks — DiateUi romniH (tel Jftindamentei tit 
Bora in Calalma — which is arranged according to the same method, and is 
distinguished by the same merits, as its predecessor. Finally, in 1880, Prof 
Pellegrini, who during his residence os professor at Reggio had investigated 
the subject independently, in a volume entitled 11 dutteilo grtto-cnlaterQ di 
Htxi'a printed seventy-five songs from that district, thirty-eight of which then 
appeared for the first time; the remainder were the same which Comparetti 
had previously published, but in the case of twenty-five of them the new 
editor obtained fresh* and in some points different* versions. To these he 
added translations of the story of Joseph and his brethren, and of the parable 
of the Prodigal Sou* in the Greek of Eova ; and an excellent lexicon, in w hich 
the words of this dialect are compared with those which correspond to them 
in the dialect of the Terra d'Otranto, and in Modem Greek. 1 In the works 
of the three authors who have been mentioned in this jiaragraph the subject 
maybe said to have been thoroughly sifted; and it is to them that 1 am 
indebted for the materials of which this article is Composed. 

It is obviously impossible for me within my present limits to give, even 
in outline, an account of these dialects* and for this I may refer the reader 
to MorosPs publications, though that which relates to the Terra d’Otranto is p 
I grieve to say, extremely rare. But in order to render the specimens of the 


1 Tl»« Mttrad Tolum* of tills work, which was- and griwrel OOEicI awn i, rjf Ver ftpp^nrrL 

tfl hove cofitiiinwl thr* pl^on&l^gj. inorph^logj. 
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literature whidi fallow more intelligible tkm they otherwise might be, as 
well ns on aoeotmt of the interest of the subject itself, it mny be well that I 
should here draw attention to some of their mono salient peculiarities, and 
especially to those in which they differ from ordinary Modern Greek. For 
Clearness sake I will men lion first those that arc Found [with slight differences) 
in both dialects, and afterwinds thoiie that are confined Lo the Otrnutino and 
the Calabrian respectively. It may tw convenient to use the following abbre¬ 
viations. A.G, far Ancient Greek, M G. for Modem Greek. Gtr, for the Greek 
of the Term d'Otmnto, Hov+ fcr ihnt of 

Gm rral on bath I ha!rtfs. 

SOUNDS.—(1) The pfCttimdatian both of vowels ami consonants is in 
m0A t points the same os in Greece, and i taoism prevails to the same extent ; 
but k is soft (Eng. ch) before soft vowels, as it h also in many of the Greek 
idaniU m 4 in the south of the Korea. In Glr. also the letter 4 * which in 
M G. and B >v, has the sound of soft tk (as in ling, this), is pronounced like 
d (£) Owing to the influence of the Cahbrian and other neighbouring 
dialects of Italian, which substitute tld for U } in the Greek dialects W becomes 
dil r tidiltf for «XXnv, ^tJddo for tftvKkai*. j 8 « 4 d® for / 3 u\\a>, paddf tor /iaXX^ 
Giair ; and the same is tide ease with X between vowels, as AirpiMi for 
uTtpfaiQ'i, - April/ fiaphhlt for fiapfkivv, ‘barrel; nravddt for mv?J, 'bird/ 
wfpBm^tJdda for ir^uravta H partridge/ It is naticeabfe that in cme place, 
the village of Cardeto near Bova, where the Greek language hm recently 
becemie extinct, thi-s change did not occur, hut the original sound of XX wae 
retained ( 3 ] Probably the influence of the Italian dialects also caused the 
luoa-I abound (ov, frequently to tuke the place of o; the a-sound predomin¬ 
ate in Calabrian, os ntnum for matu^ mb for Wo, cftfptf for dapo; atid t 
though it h often found i iking the place of to in 1LG, dialects, as xurav for 
tear™, Sijav for If®, yet in the Italian Greek dialects. especially in Bov*, it is 
much m-'T: common, u-= la-eu for tm, trtfvuX^jct for Other changes 

i u u-. 3 s fall u d ■ ier I he f- -II" wi n l t h uai 1 s. . J-; - 3 - -■ t tf r \ !- d i&n ; as O f r. X lWo for 
Xu^fh^t K'U'idfa for JcdTTV^, 1 1 smoke/ farviwdat for i^uwpdm, iwUvrra t for 
trttQPTuiy iytrrtf for iyhrfh}: Bov. yvvvi for 71 ?fiv6*; t axaivl for vmpvfov, 
Trirm for M.(l to (mV™). ( 5 ) Triui^omtion of ccnM*anl &; as Otr. 
TTpiKo for TTtKpOh, xpat&G for f stout h ; Bov. 7 pap $6 for yapflpos. 

TTparfovto fox v-avBp£VM T I marry; <nr®jti/ for ijra/ii, &v\mvpt for GupavXwv 
(M.G, Govpa tdXt) “reed-pipe: (Hi) Law of initial vourh; as Otr. juttra for 
dtcovoi, jhX® for ojuX®, Kivu for v(ftaba f rOitprto for drai^r® (= apoiym) t 
vutfart for avai£<r* (= vi'a^ov ); Buy. for tptlrwn t Grid for 6 <rr£a r xajo 
for eKdriv, hpvvto fur topfa, yaffle# for ayaTrdm, *rdf#( for tVsfef. ( 7 ) 
Prdhriic v/wcU; both before two initial consonnni-s, ns Otr* for 

-FTw^eVr for <f>dcN w: Bov. d/3££X\fl for jSSeXXa, ajSXcir® for ^Xtrw, 

fur ^ptxct: and also before one only, ns Oir. u\am for Xay®v r iXe® 
for Xey®* fer J^arff, 1 be L.s for Aratfifci ; Bov. 1 A Tcavayta for 

t ffrif?yre, wvoyoM for votto. ^ ! !S Pruitt iV rair eh ; us Otr. kuwwve for 
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J tiley mate/ toff for tov: Bov. (in some local dialects) \6ytuj-^ for A^ov* 
for ypus* Changes corresponding in principle to those enumerated 
under the last five heads are found also in tie dialects of Modem 
Greek. 

Accents. —These are generally the same as in M.G., but in both the 
Italian Greek dialects we find certain irregularities ; € r ^ T Otr. t tpp-tt&i for 
Btppav&iS' a&€ta for a£tta r for jer^uov, and oXo? occnBiLUially for SAov, 

though in this word the accent nation varies; Bov. for x a ^ a ^ 

for Arrf«k, Bu/m^k^vq for capavk^vo, 4 plum,' xtnapp for xartipa. In both 
dialects the plural of does net retain its normal accent; in Otr. wa 

find sing, drpcTro, plur. drpu^o i ; in Bov, sing, affp&TTo, plttr + m^peSttoi ; and 
a similar irregularity is found in some other words, as airoa-rokof, av'oaroXo^ 
In both, also, the adverb signifying 'yet/ still/ which in M.G. is axoprj, 
appears as dro/iif: possibly, however, this is not a corruption* but a retention 
of the accent of the classical dxp^v f from which the word is derived, and 
which is found in this sense from the time of Theocritus onwards. In both 
the word, which in A.G. and MG. is *RaXatQ$ t has become imXtHOr But the 
most remarkable change is that which has befallen &utos* which in Otr, is 
a&ro, in Bov, Joro ; this however, is occasiuEinlly found in Mediaeval Greek 
(see i/■//.$, voL w m pp, 2(35, 213). It is noticeable, also, that the tendency to 
throw forward the accent of w ords on to the final syllable, which is bo common 
in Modem Greek, as txxXTpriu^ farrul, hardly prevails at all in Italy 

In flexions,—I n those the most marked peculiarity is the loss of final 
consonants, which is probably attributable in groat measure to the mtiticnce 
of Italian. Iei Modem Greek v is constantly dropjtod at the end of the norm 
and a ecus, sing., as ifepA for vepav t aypw for Sypta^ top tco&po for tof jeoer/iov, 
t for Tfjv SdXatra-av: and occasionally in verb, forms, as tfupap* 
for Tjupapiv &c.: but here both v and v are regularly lost m all cases of nouns 
and persons of verbs, unless they arc followed by an initial vowel, or, in the 
case of jr, by a guttural* Considerable confusion has thus been introduced 
into the mfiexiuus; cjj. \oyau stands for gen. sing., and siccus, plur, dydir^ 
for iwtn. accue., and gen. dug., ypd$a for 2nd and 3rd pen** sing. On the 
other baud, not only v t but also y is occasionally interposed to prevent hiatus 
between words; and in the gen. plur. in Otr. the * has come to be usually 
attached to the form, when it is followed by an initial vowel, the v having 
been previously h»t* ns ™v Aw£&app4vto for twp uTroBappiv^^ The article 
lias especially suffered in this way, because throughout its declension it has 
frequently lost also the initial r: hence t i and t6v are both corrupted into A, 
and thus become indistinguishable from 6 r since hens, as elsewhere in Modern 
Greek, the sound of the aspirate is lost Both In Otr* and Bov. much irregu¬ 
larity has crept into the use of the gender of the article„ the masc. and nenk 
being often confused, as to xcitpd (nom,) fur o xatpvs, to* yatpo. for to at pa 
(accus.). The dative case is lost, and hns usually been replaced bv the 
genitive, as <rau ttTTGtXt, 1 he sent to you 1 ; more rarely by the accusative with 
a preposition. Verbs with vowel-stems generally Insert a consonant (which in 
the majority of cases is p) after the stem in the present tense; os x\aw for 
HM.—YQL* x. c 
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atXhW fnr icXc/to. r-epaiw fur wepw, du-ctirraipa) fur avrav tJ-m* Thi* 
feature, which is of common occurrence in Greece* is especially prevalent in 
the dialect of Bova* but it applies less to verbs in -e<mj than to other contract 
verba; these however have nut retained their original form* but hi most cases 
have changed into -*e&* + aw fi/rao? (£tyr£w), tfttXtico (^fctXla*), tiKoXou&aw (< 1 * 0 X 01 /- 
8i&) a Italian verbs, when they are imported or borrowed, as they have been 
in large numbers, generally take the termination in -svw (pronounced €JK0), 
as peases (p. iuu) T lodeuw adomku (ad&ra) ; a small number take 

as miigghidfH (itrcffyy/iso), 

WofiM,—The negative, which in M.G* h Bef fofiBer}* in Bov. takes the 
forms of Bri', Si, tv and I, while in Otr, it is only found as I, and If before 
vowels. In both dialects 1 neither—nor/ is expressed by Si —St, and the pro¬ 
hibitive particle Is prj, p-ijv, " No one r is tlVtto, hr. rh ttot?, the interrogative 
being used for ibe negative ■ it is natural to suppose that this form must once 
have existed in U.G* since the neuter of the same, Tf#m t is the regular 
word for 1 nothing "in that language. Otr, irov, Bov. wtou t 1 thus/ are from 

and in this way are probably connected with M G. er ft for ovroiai : 
while Olr. IraS, Bov. irov, * here/ are from nvrou* and thus are probably con¬ 
nected with M.G. eS4 Otr, dtpat, Bov. ugV. 4 From/ is possibly a combination 
of dmi and h> or perhaps a corruption of Both use yui 3 a common 
dialectic M.G> form of Sid r which in (Jtr, sometimes is lengthened into yun : 
this is to be distinguished from ytat, * because/ which is for M.G. Eiart 
Btiri), The change in the meaning of words from that which they bear in 
ancient and modem Greek is often instructive. Both in Otr. and Bov, 
is used for * I read r j thus it is said of a letter. Bo? to tw servo <rm/ v 1 5 
jurX^Tijtfj?* 1 give It to thy servant that be may read it/ (EtorAi, M.Gh for 
" fire/ h hero used almost invariably in the sense of 'anguish/ Otr, <r^<o p 
Bov, truprt* means * I am able/ Koucj (cLvcnJcu) is used for ' I feel 3 ; thus iti 
Bov. *qe?<u means 1 1 feel cold ; and, in an Otr. version of the 

Mater, Ilucnj doglin eh r*} xap&ta Vuii o ^raiSiv ijKovae £<rv ; signifies 1 How 
great sorrow dhFst thou feci in thy heart for thy Bon V 

FeeuMaritiw of the Diakri tj f the. Term d*0iranli) f 

Sounds. — (l) The consonants *, 7 , t, 8 , /J, v, arc frequently lost between 
vowels; e.ff. k in TrXicj for rr\£xti), erri^s for ari/cm : 7 in aXto for oXtyov, prja 
fur pdya^ ' king; pia. for p£y<w t w do for irdym, p ice ; t in roa fur Tore, rouo 
for touto. thedov for j* aTW* yiai fur Start: £ in Bi&> for SIS& ( 8 /Bu^u), fipdv for 
fipdSvt * evening/ dXdi for £)ulSi$i (M.G. WSt) 1 oil P ; )8 in irpoaTa for it pofiara, 

fur xpodri for *ptfiarti 1 bed F ; v in dirdou for iwdva 1 , tceto for 

ixtiVQ, xavia for mifha, ' any one/ (2) 7 becomes $ in ifid* for 4y*h, 
Tpa$Qv&m for rpay$uS& r 1 1 ring/ (3) 8 becomes t* when initLal, as r£\to for 
0eX<u, ruXaatra for ffdXaa'C'a, rdvaro for &dwxro*i t red for rero for Bela?, 
* uncle '; and also in various internal combi nations, as 1 }pre fur rrempd 

for wevdepa* fffc/cmj for : between vowels it becomes sr, as Xi&iipt for 

\i$iiptvv, for jy>’ p tvni<rav€ for uTre^art: in jpjaripa for Ovyaripa 
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initial B has become % m (4) The combination of ^ with other consonants is 
of frequent occurrence; thus tf>u stymie for u<r f ils for xXau&& : also 

for f, as <fnTyp6 for ^ypo t i£crWiN3<a for : siTanl (or as d^crjjXtj for 

v^Asr, for /9X£f *j f° r ^ u X r ^ Again, <jbr elands for kt, us 

I'Cfpra for rvfcra, for oarrm : also for %& t as a$T£ for Also tfrv 

stands for kv, as .fteitfn/w for EctVrcB (pEttawfu)* (5) The loss of internal coitso- 
nants has some tunes involved t tie loss of entire syllables* as for pey*l\y t 
papiw for pLAy£tp€vm M wpur& for vreptTraTM, \ovrpia for \ctraupyt f a (the 
Eucharist)* 

Inflexions.— In die verb ttpt die forms most in use are pres. 3rd. Bing, 
%V€j which becomes also tv and e : 3rd plur, elw, which becomes el s imperL 
3rd sing. »joj* p flaps: 3rd plur, flcrapSj yave. In two of die verbs which in 
classical Greek farm aor. 1 active iu -xa t that form baa been retained both in 
Otr. and Bov.; viz. e<jf>7pco (A.G. aipTjxa) from (d^ii fyfit), and e&tKa (A.G. 

£&w/ca) from Stim (i(Bwfu ); whereas in Greece they have become atfufo-tt, 
e£w<ra. It is probably on the analogy of these that Sts Otr. the uor + yvpyKa is 
formed from ffptir jf-w (eupArv ta} r and iiriaxa from Tridva* Tritl £&>)•. In the -nil 
sing, impar, the o (for ov) of aor. I is preserved where the word is proparoxy- 
tone. as Kptlrt}iTQj voyao, Tr/arifi^flro: but it is replaced by e where the word is 
pa rosy tone, as tc\a$&e, p/^or* tt dpe. The accent of evp€ r i&i f uirl is preserved 
in the abbreviated forms $p£, * look/ &4 t k see, 1 Tri T H say' - in SLG. f3p4 is used 
as an interjection,. but in Bov. its nlur + fipi ts is found. The absolute use of 
an indeclinable verb-form ns a substantive h not infrequent, aa to d^ciir^drt't, 
* loving/ ts xkdtfitti, * lamentation/ to a-irtGuveh frou, * tliy death/ The 
question of the origin of this usage cannot be dissociated from that of the 
ordinary compound forms in Modern Greek, as 0l\& ypd^rtt, 'I shall write. 

ypa^B jJ. 1 1 have been written/ analogous to which ill this dialect are the 
phrases wilh * I am able/ trw&i ferrs (Bov. owe* lore) 1 it can be, 1 4 p.€ 

trw&i Sijj 1 you cannot see me/ Corny's view of the Modern Greek forms is 
that they are derived from the future infra., but SfL Psichari p in his essay 
entitled Faiur nwtipo&f du Gro: Mtidtrm (p. 43), decides that the orthography 
of the termination throughout is -p, not -u, and that it h derived from the 
eior. subj- 3 the form of the 3rd pers. having been in the course of time used 
for the other persons. If, as I believe, this is the true view, then the substan¬ 
tival use of the verb in this dialect must be, not as Morosi thinks (ShuU, p. 
137). a survival of the infinitive, but a further adaptation of the fixed 
subjunctive form. 

Fcculmrltks of thti Dialed of Bora. 

Sounds.— f (pronounced cfe) frequently takes the place of f and ^: as 
$° T ^ ov f° r avoi^e for mysife, ami £j?pa fur d a lie/ 

for Bt^-dw. 0 almost always retains its original sonml, whether at the 
beginning or in the middle of a word ; but in a few instances, when initial, it 
becomes as gapped for Bappw, 1 1 believe/ for 0ti>p£) (jftmpw ); and in 

$Tj\vicy for dyXvtcy it becomes & Tlie com hi nation err is of very frequent 
occurrencOj as ecr™ for lirrd w piVTM for piVrcj. vutna for vvxra, errim for 
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1 comb,' e^tf for ?, Stfffreptt for Sfi/repa, Kstfrf/s for ffvtferr;* *!-—-ihy 
In at of which words is used in courteous address (ixmvria era, ' your honour'), 
tlius corresponding to the 5LG. title whence comes the Turkish 

rfrndi. In these instances <rr represents ttt, *t, ^0, vt * v & - hut in every case 
there was an intermediate sound $* r from which <jt is derived, 

INFLEXIONS,—In the verb* the class, teal form of the 3rd plur, pres, which 
ia lost in MU and Gfcr, is here preserved; a$r. from HQ. ^pd^ow or 

ypd$Qtfi'€ t Otr. ypd$ome r Bov. vpa^ow*. This form also survives in the 
dialect of Siplmos, Nasos* and Santorin. 1 fa the same person of the nor, 
the termination* which in 1LG. and Qtr. h -av or -one* in Bov. is -at ; €.g r 
MJX iyp'rxjrtu r or iypdifr&v€ t Qtt iypdifMr&pe, Bov. iyptufuT&ti Now, since in 
tire islands juat mentioned the same part of the verb is -ajt-a form which 
is found also in the language of the Slainotes in the south of the ilorea, 1 and 
in mediaeval Greek*—it is reasonable to suppose that the inflexion used at 
Bovi a corruption of this* 


In screaking of the songs composed by these Italian Greeks, of which 
such extensive collections now exist, wo may remark at starting that they 
bear no resemblance to the ballads and other popular poetry of modern Greece. 
This is the more remarkable because iu every other region where Greeks are 
found—throughout the length and breadth of Greece, and in places as remote 
from one another aa Cyprus, S&mothrace, and Corsica—there are poems 
bearing the same features, arid relating either to the same or to closely 
cognate subjects j nay, in some cases identical with one another, if allowance 
l>e made for differences produced by oral transmission. Here, however, we 
find no pastoral idylU, no stories turning on stirring incidents in war or 
brigandage, none which refer to the triumphs of Charon, the god of death — 
themes which are of constant occurrence in the mother country* 1 The long 
hi iHad metre, or political verse, in which the mediaeval Greek compositions, 
from the eleventh centuiy onwards, were composed, and which is still the 
favourite measure m Greece, is unrepresented, except in a few fragments and 
fIjsticlis i nor is there any trace of ihc influence of the more elaborate 
rhyming metres, which in the course of the but four centuries the Greeks 
have borrowed from the Italians. The form of the poems cm sacred subjects 
b derived from the religious songs of the Western Church, such as the Stalat 
J/ri/cra ud Bus Irat, of both of which Italian Greek versions exist; in fact, 
these compositions prubably are all either translations or adaptations. The 
longer of them comprise from twelve to thirty stanzas of four Unci each 
either in iambic or trochaic metre, the second and fourth lines rhyming; and 
these lines are made up, sometimes of six or seven, sometimes of eight or 
nine syllables: but, in order that the metre of the verse may be preserved, it 

* tfullufa* tirammuUX dcr jrikft ijuJish 1 J. IL S. voL it, jl iiO-A 

P- Pt 4 f fiF 1 furiJuu ■cooimfc of llie Hortut-*, ImTlBitj 

* | h rnLiml BvliUlidik Jfcw VJM&rn ftrr I mJky itfep to A chapter On that subjtivl in mj 

Avhi^ri-tffArM, p. 1L Hif/hfiindt ^ Turfatt, vq], IL pp. f 0 |]. 
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ia often necessary that vowels should be elidedi or syllables allow ed to coalesce, 
in pronunciation. The love-songs—which form the bulk both of the Otranto 
ami Bovn collections, but in the latter district are almost the only existing 
kind of poetry—are usually composed of one or more stanzas of eight lines 
of ten or eleven syllables, in iambic metre. In these tbe rhymes are some¬ 
times alternate throughout, but sometimes alternate in the first six Linos, 
while the two Last rhyme with one another. Seine, however, are composed of 
six or of ten Lines. The thoughts and sentiments which they contain, as well 
as their metrical form, correspond to those of the Italian love-songs of Apulia 
and Calabria, numerous specimen* of which are given by Cosettiand Imbriani 
in their Canli Fopolari <MIe J^wiraeb AftridmwU ; indeed, the amatory 
poems of Bora arc for the most part imitations or paraphrases of these. To 
some extent the same thing is true of those of the Terra d'Otranto; hut 
they possess much greater originality and variety, and are frequently shown to 
be tbe outcome of genuine feeling by their tender and impassioned expressions. 
Still, but few of them are devoid of some idea or phrase, tbe of which 

borders on bathos, so that it is difficult to select specimens which are 
thoroughly suitable for translation* 

A third class of composilions, in addition to the religious and amatory 
poems, is formed by the dirges* These are made up of poetical similitudes 
and other commonplaces, many of which belong to a common stock, the 
inheritance of successive generation* of professional mourners They are 
sung over the bier during the interval between a person's death and bis 
funeral, and the mode of proceediug on such old occasion—to judge from the 
account which Morosl 1ms given*—seems to correspond to what Fauriel 2 and 
Mr. Bent 3 have described as taking place in similar ceremonies in Greece, The 
idea that the custom is an inheritance from the mother country, though the 
songs themselves lire not so, b confirmed by the word which is used in Greece 
to describe it— p.oipQ\oym or fiuptokoyw —being found hero also,* and the 
practice itself is unknown to the neighbouring Italians. These mourner* are 
everywhere females] and at Stcruatia, I was informed, there are still a few 
old women who slug these dirges at funerals, At Bova, however, the custom is 
unknown, They arc supposed to be extemporised; and consequently, from 
tbe greater regularity of the metre of those which are given iu Moray's 
collection, we may conclude that w® find them there iu a some what more 
polished form than the original one. Frequently dialogue* are introduced 
into them—between the wife and her dead husband, or the mother and her 
dead child; and sometimes Death is represented as inter!ocuior + as Charon b 
in the ballads in Greece. Some of these feature* will be traced in the follow¬ 
ing passage, w hich consists of three out of twelve stanzas of a mothers lament 
over her dead daughter. 


* Siudi, p r . #8. &L 

' * G hfinti P*ptLhirf$ dc fa , rot. L p. 

SSijcviL 


3 Tht Cydads*} pp. 21 7 Ml. 

1 Shtdi t £L > T n* 1* 4* {*1 

= vil 
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fJfijmn, 'Otranto* No, t>: fnwi the ioim of Mariano*) 

JipTZ TToO &€ ftWiTfi, checcltl flQV, 

T*S d -qv trrpwv€i 5 xpojSaruKi ; 

_\loy t 0 <TTpu>P€l 0 pat’po rdvaTQ 
<yid pin vvtfiTii TrtKldu 
j Tk gov ijnTui^€i d c&pfltaXia 
vd T |7 vd itAwtj rpi^pd ; 

Mo 5 tA o ptavpo t attar a 

fi a Xurdpim td tfunjpd. 

"Ejgw vd K\d<fnT7}t checcia pou r 
10 e^et vd vop&rhrQ* 

\ t' ablicsogna <?au p JJijtfX** 

f TOy \ TO petto fAQV vd KOV^tfeTlj- 

Xuartpeddft, ](mT <pcddiL pov t 
tqow dipt^a yev&fiivi)* 

15 ri ftapBta T 7 ov tcuvei q pciva erou 
l*d fft 3 17 p 1 

TA’ Area AaWyS* ^t'tfTepa /w, 

/iOTI t} *)p£pa €V s 

'EtoD xdov £ Trduraw uttovvo 
20 vdvra vvtfkTQ <rmT*(pg, 

T r utp$a 706*1 /totr, 

/idri pov l^yrj V Trj cantata. 
Sprandun^are al oolmmo 

Kai derktnptfc qXtj % trrpdta. 


Thanslatiqn* 

"Now that they lisive burial thee, my darling, who will make tliy little 
bed 1 J 1 My bed* dark Death makes it for me* for a long, long night. 8 1 Who 
will arrange thy pillows, that thou may eat be able to deep softly?" ff Dark 
Death arranges them for me with the Imre stones/ 

4 Thou must weep for me, my darling, thou must tall me by my name ; 
in thy troubles thou wert wont to desire me, that thou mighteHt; lean here 
upon my breast. My dear daughter, my dear daughter, that wort so beauti¬ 
fully formed; wbat must thy mother s feelings be at seeing thee dead ! 

* Wb» will wake thee, my daughter, when the day is high? 1 4 Here 
below there is evermore sleep, evermore murky night. 1 4 How beautiful was 
this my daughter, when she went forth to the high mass! then the columns 
gleamed, and oil the street was filled with light/ 
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Ntnm—Line L 'Apr*, for tyn t which in n!a . found; for from 

? rAr^tai, n word not found either in M.LL or Italian; 1 \w niwm^ is k little. 

2 . d, forTtf; KpopariKL, dltmu. of itpafl&n (***pt 3 fewv)- 4 . f°r *«Xv ^fjrnXT*. 

5, 4™^ fur c^nfa : &, for r£ fl, V for ; wMtfn, for vtapwiffri from L E 

lie dam* {If. 0 + jrAayidf*), & 4 Mpw for ™ fcAfpa; 4 ™^pd for £v»- ®- *X fc vd - fl>r 
rgtEt h% 1 than hint 10'; ■XLfrfffl,. for ^XulV^. 10. vajunfrj, for 6 yo^ a j itrjjt, 11. for 

12* ro0 f fer itdu or iroC (—rirtf]j for M. ti. b«v^^? { Lnt .adcHmlH-Fe ). 

13 , x’w^P**'*** for d n y t rif^ with ft Italian dinitiL tonnirmtioTi. 14 r for «jw£a; 

yivgju'vT]. put. 0 {yiympon% only ui*ed pMcirely, in tlie sense of "made* ‘ <hmo/ 15 , 
navsm for jCHjmtr t(j. &$. tor 13 jj ^ |i<ira{^ih|| for *iTrr0nrp/nVqi^ from mr*§m.vm {aim&vrftTKtd)* 
17 , 1stA a, for *WW - 4wrwvf, for /firTE.d, 18 . |Mm, perhaps for et^ia W4 i li'a f r fj-c, ftlfio ls 
7 in the TfcfSLl tine: i+*nM for H *69^ for iwrn ? idmr, for ir« r vrm-f, ^Uh 

p opbeleasticon to preventMaluM; fl*ew9* for virror. 2E - tout];, for ram). --- ^Pyi- - 
from tt»G + by metiitk for /iflftfiw.. 

It is noticeable with regard to those dirges—and the same thing is true 
of those of Modern Greece l —-tlmt the conception of death which they imply 
m purely pagan. In Jill of them the tomb is conceived of, not as a pfoce of 
restj but as a joyless abode, where the dead i* oppressed by the gravestone 
that Heft over him: there is no thought of a future stilly or of reward*and 
punishments; the one prevailing feeling is that of regret for the loss of 
temporal enjoyments, ’which the tie parted has to suffer. 

The specimens or the literature of these Greeks of South Italy which I 
subjoin consist of five poems and one story from the Term d'Gtmnto, and 
two poems, some verses of a translation of the story of Joseph and Ids 
brethren, and a number of proverbs from the district of Bova. I he former 
of these sets, which is by far the more important, contains one sacred song, 
two relating to the subject of love, and two others in a lighter vein; the latter 
comprises one iove~poem* and another on the subject of the redbreast. As 
these compos!Lions have been transmitted orally by the people who possess 
theto p without being committed to writing, it was uaturul that those who 
collected them should write them down phonetically in Roman characters; 
and Professors llorosi a ltd Pellegrini, with whom linguistic accuracy was 
rightly the lirat consideration, have printed them thus in their publications. 
Still, it seems a little hard that the Greek language, wherever found, and 
however corrupted,should not be written in Greek; ami for this reason, and 
still mere because the difficulty of understanding the word 3 is increased two¬ 
fold by the uu familiarity of their appeanuiCQ in a Roman dress, I have 
transcribed than in Greek character?, I have also in each ease added an 
English translation, either 111 prose or verse, and notes to explain the peculiar 
forms of the words, though I am obliged to assume that my leaders possess 
an elementary knowledge of Modern Greek. By this means, and by the aid 
of the hints on the language already given, I 1 rust that these specimens may 
become intelligible. It will be observed that Italian words are occasionally 
interspersed among the Greek ones; this has arisen in some eases from their 
having been permanently embodied in the language ; but more often, in all 


1 ike any remark* oh ihU aakffCt in flujkU™^* */ Turkey voh N, p. 
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probability, it lias been the remit of substitution in the con™ of singing, 
when the original word has been forgotten. The process has gone further in 
the Bov a songs than in the others; and in some of these the Italian w ords 
seem to have been purposely introduced, for in one we find Italian rhymes 
alternating with Greek ones, in another a JJ the rhyming wonts ore Italian, and 
in a third the entire lines are alternately Greek and Italian . 1 


Specimen# of tkt Foam <fh\ of t/it Term if Otranto, 

L 

A Lament at the Term of Christ. 

(Jfonwi, ‘ Otranto* No. 95 : from Coriglwno,} 

Ip T*V KXaiei, tiV x Xaiu \ to prjpja, 

irov ffXtiW i to Kpitrro i 
o oXcLy i'nrierave 

p tt ^t-jjnci ci? to c~ravp6 + 
r O ij\to \ to $£yyo 5 

ifiapT*} va prjp £jj, 

Kat 6 pe<rt}p4pt vvfira 
iyemf (hov \ Ttjv yrj m 

3- r O xoa-pa oXo Tpepagc c 

jidi 0 TTOOO woQ vo$ f 10 

KOi 17 TaXaenra muggbid^^ 

Kal iffdouTTM TG vepd. 

4 . ’EtTJCiWr^ €1$ Bvo pipt) 

t*}? iyXvpTia 0 Trort* 

c tuttwqv t! e\e, ^KXd^e^rCj 15 

t\ oXchy oXoiy ttopsV 

5. IlXia l tfeJtjei rik Tpafiou&ijiTQU 

wo&Mia 7J! Jj p tempo, 

7 TOV ttcdv€i TQ&OV Sff] 0 pMt f 

ytm' aWowe o K piaro. £0 

6. Kal m on oil & TrponTG 0 X070 

ytdi tfadw txavopa, 
xal team ttXeqv lit 

J(ppra C€ pavBpL 

7. *E$Y7}ica SXa r d^erdpia £5 

dr-o^crpir d to v€po t 
xal oXot iXioOt T Tou Kaerpau 
tyn* o KCLT&XvpaJ 

8. Kal i} lyXriala pus Secret 


1 Cwjuntll, &t$p\ Nee. 21 , 13 , 3 *. 
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to iroiro ttuS vcd 30 

fi€ t) plSSU TTOV QTJfiai¥€€ t 

f& artaria ttqu cl yvvvtL 
0, K ai oXot oi 7 rurcpot Ixdtmm 

t't) XvTtfi p *) 

KaX} 'KXxhft&cre* pa? Xcqui-'c 35 

' TO Kop^, K/JIOTtaVOtV 

10. K at oi KpttrrmirQt $ k\& iowt 
\ to vr}pa Toy Kpwrroy r 
ii£ip$td piov, BeXdrc, 

vd tc\ri<fiao}p* 5\ot t to v. 40 

J ]. FuiI *p upopTia fid VeWtff 
ftapfiipa ei$ to araupo' 

?)}tci mcivij tj) /cdfiapo 
• 7 TQV offcnd^O^ 6 Tfo. 

12. Kal 37 (mm tj minffiitn} 45 

ttw trmt xai /cap op*I 
ei% to aravpo ttov dTri&avc 
to dxivwf )to Traihi* 

13. 'S.ti'mrov Tt jid<s $&vd£ct 

*rnl ikict, 1 i^XaT P ira£, 50 

&\are xai yvpefarere 
tfuTtXotpij tov Tcov* 

14. l P<rij(dtfFtitri tfrtrix&ptpn 

yvpiwpi, KpuTTiavGt\ 

xcivo fiij Ku&jie ttX^o 55 

ttgu tcdpapo aprc djnrL 

15. To tcXti^ci xral to ttovq 

t ckct 6 K pifTtb ifid* 

xal a Ttdvra it atop* hov 

£gi hi etemitL 00 

Tit AS ELATION*. 

1. Who weeps, who weeps at the sepulchre which encloses Christ -1 The 
Lord of all has died with his hands upon the cross* 

2. The sun hid (lit. placed) itself behind the moon that it might not 
see, and the midday became night over the earth. 

ii The whole nniverse shudders from tho suffering that it feels, and the 
sea roars, and its waters are agitated. 

4„ The vail of the temple wets rent in twain, its though it said, * Lament, 
for all are nfflicied/ 

5 + No longer can you hear the birds sing because of the sky, which is so 
overcast (lit the weather which is so bad) since Christ is dead, 

6. And from terror not even does the wolf regard the sheop; and they 
no longer have either pasture or a fold* 
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7. All the fishes coma forth from the water, and all men say, *TUo 
dissolution of the universe has arrived/ 

S. And the Church declares to us the suffering that it feds, by the pyx 
which gives a sound {from being empty), by the altars which are bare. 

9. And all the priests express their sorrow with their voices* and say to 
u$ r 1 Christinas* lament the Lord/ 

10. And shall not Christians lament at the sepulchre of Christ ? Come, 
my brothn:ii p that we may all lament bene. 

XL For our sin be died> fixed on the cross; it was we who committed 
that sin winch offended God. 

12, And lo, the suffering mother, who stands and looks at the cross, on 
which her beloved Son died : 

13* Even as if she called to us and said, 1 Come hither, come and seek 
forgiveness from God/ 

14. ForgivenesSp forgiveness, ye Christians, let us seek ; let us do no 
more what we have done hitherto. 

15< Lamentation and affliction is what Christ desires of us ■ and if we 
act always tlniSj ho will bestow on us eternity. 

Notes,— Lino ], s^ia, fotp*rjp<t< 2 T kXhvcin fur cXfUL; Kpwroj far XpomV ; in a few 
WQrtfcp of wljiul l this and ip^ofidi ird I lid most impart mt t the msp&ratfaQ of ^ is losL 3. 
K^pf], for Kfprjr { =K^pWf) ; oAw*. for £X<y<* ± f 1- injr nflixfrl after y ia lost; for 

nfredart. 4. A r for ju. 5, for pThw ; For M. 6. one! Rov^ ipryynpi, 6. 

for nor. pas. from frAA **, £ I put, place 1 ; &wj, For 1%. S. - for rycnAfr 

ru>r-. pies from y§mpm (ytyiapHc^ 10* far Bui; o taki, fur to* stum**. I A ^vavtui^ 
for (FinWeii. 1 3. for iff£ iif 14. for Aa Ajjcriuf. 15. ffttinrow t 4, for *mar 

ir&V ifat J tXf* far iktyt; for AotV^rf, 17 r ^ for ftrV; koi'H. for djEGiftir; ypafigu- 

G^ff«e p for TjHiyflu^tfwF. ! PntJci/ii, for pVe, * hi rdla * (Lat. jmffut)* 1 y. ludvn, for 
£aj&m ; rrupti = if fait m^iirozn tempi 20. ^ for Auti ( ■■ JiCrnL 31, 

mincij, for ncmmflmio, nemrneno; A for r« for Xt-no*. for 

ifri^P"; Uavovi% p for ; hot whether is a corruption of nfrmD% or \& derived 

from *ar&y T meaning 1 1 look *t might nip' jo uncertain. 23. IV for t^uir. 24. 

W—&f P * nether—nor. 1 25. for i&yyttu *, 2 nor. of Ayah* tirfiaiw} with the XI.G. 

priH-sUn aur, termination hi -«q 111 $!^ ; Afanput, fur M.G. (from ti^npirj*},, 26. 

Air&jw™ A f fur air 1 7^a ajni, 2T P LAfoa, for 20. 6tufw, for M. G, (Acfowj}* 

31. pissa, for Ual r pmicJe. 83* nrtarfc, for altaiia; *1, for itrr; for yvp*d. 33. 

Uai-dL'ui. for rn^mv, 34. Ij. for 30. d&fpt^uL, far ; SiUn, for M, G. A arc. 

41. > -ajiApita for rqir tijujpruw jjdr. 42, for ptrf, fi-!i kf, p^rticiplo 

from W 4H, for rpojp^fr* 44, 4fi4 ; for 46. rrin., for trrim^ 48, 

.iKAtTjT^, for nymnjrrjF j thu change of y tato n itt ihiq wonl is peculiar to the dialects of 
Uariglhno Caatri^nann. 5L, for ^vpiwran ; y-t'jMt* (yv^c) meunn jn A. G. 

'I £<> round/ in M, G r b I rouad, look rounds sock for/ 52. ^x^FIj ^ nbHroriiition 
of 0ffr*4^7tri ( =ffvyx%'f?a , ii^) in the nest line. 55. for 5ti r Apn fur 

iipri 1 now in tho fwwt. 1 57. *Ad£criL, suhalnotival mto of indeclinable verb-form* 
£8 h tAu, for tfAf!; ‘$<T m IfiCL. for f^irir, 5^, L t for UF; trAv™* for iruFrarr ; for 

s^ot. 60, 5<t r for ; 'f| fur ri}r. 
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xi 

The Dying Lovers Injunctions. 

(Mortal x OtranlQ,' No. BO: fr&m Ctdimera.) 

*Al>€ 7re<TC4MCi) T€Xw PU J*€ 

escappeddatn pjtra \ ai'Xi) r 
<r0^€ ra /mdcli a cou ti<p<f£ 
xal KQupfia pov T£t 'TTtivav \ ti) 

5 To ere Wprow ft Tf)x> tiyX^ata* 

MQXov&a, dydanj pm** at irpayaXw, 
teal BXlfjxre vd pov viiiptruv ra KTjpi'a 
thmv \ to in]Trod *x<o vd jpaira. 

Kei poi V to J 0WPO ** P ov ^° VT Pi a ' 

10 *at poi *s T 0 V Sdo xaviva TIdTptpQt> T 

teal f}p£pa tmt dweGappevtMS 
iavia pov 'pa suspiro Kavpivo. 

Tcio-o troy o\a Tova tA X tiS $&&*** 
i>cutfnT« to vijpa *’ l/*j8a ix€i pd r fl&va+ 

Translation. 

Love, when I die, I will that thou bewail me 

Down in the enurt-yard with uncover d head, 

And with the mantle of thy tresses vail me 
Over my heart in silken folds outspread. 

5 When to the holy Church my corpse they cany, 

I pmy thee follow- in the mourners' the, 

And o'er the grave,, where thy true love they bury* 

See that the funeral tapers duly shine. 

When one year's past let mass he celebrated, 

] 0 And after two years chant a litany; 

And when the Spirits arc commemorated 

Breathe burning sighs in memory of m 
Whin these kind offices accomplished are, 

Upen the tomb, and come my grave to share. 

Notes.— 1. p A™ wmfr*, for nv dinddn*. 2. wappc.Md^ for hcuppofkiii r pin ‘t, 
"within/ 3. irvfM, J ilraw ont + ; bm, probably, "tour out*; pvA&lv., for ^nXA^, Midtr 5 ; 
d^Kr* pnJM+wv, “ L.fsallt p i is M.G. ptrufrer ♦■life 1 4. Kffqppo, imp'r* of 

1 1 Jean/ here used transitively i viv** p t, for **&■** *h t * over'; 
for 6* T4r0 r - A. G. rV otry, "while/ G. KftXflvi™. for dxcrWfld, fiom 

(d™WV^) ; for ^apoMokm. 7, n+vvii. for ith^at -au 8. to mH-U" : X- ^ 

X**™, t H x « m 1 t bo boned/ D„ fa&'t t* xP**t'A* ’ i H fn p r f 
Xevrpta, for Xwtmpytm, * EticluiMia service/ raw. fnr joCi j KaWvw, 'wiufl* sevem ! 1 (prob. 
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xm taw f«0+ nAxprpov, ' Fo ter-nfl£tcUS.' II. xe« dTiwappm^ for twv vWQ&tippitrmw i the 
* Driy of the la All Souta p Day* 12. Kau^ira, pnrtkipla of kueh. 13. ts^ for tolto 

(twltu) ; *xwt H you li*Tis dene *; y*u m ufLt va Lh [Haulier form of yodjurW 1-L 

for thwi* ; p^, fur p* p * with, 1 


I1L 

The Deserted Lover's Imprecation* 
(Mvro&i, < Otranto / No. 119 : from Cmgliano.) 

Turtuni par* Ijgim % tu impawn ia 

^aui^iddu Tf| Trdti paypaZ o vaipo- 

£v accucchtfrcz-t mai p odda tto yddiVt, 
mancu ixatfa tfo r h ai vulo ^Xw/7d 
3 Ee vocro ttoD tt]v ^iifpeo-e i} Kap&iQ' 

i Wwi ui- t>ij 5va trubbo to repo, 
f O KpifTTo KftTij turtura vd ere 
ft£ Ttj xapBia tcafiftivTf vd wttdptf* 
tta\ K£imi turtura. vd cru yerTfl- 
10 ,ui r?) tcap&ia tcapLpcv*} vd ^owp. 


Translation. 

The do vs that is deserted by her mate 
In solitude abides the live-long day; 

Far from her fellows dwells she desolate, 

Xor even perches on the verdant spray : 

5 Sec bow her soul is darkened by her fate I 

In turbid streams her thirst she doth allay, 

Like that sad bird may Christ the righteous make thee; 

With heart all flame may Death the avenger take thee; 

Like that sad bird distraught ruay’st thou become; 

10 With heart all flame descend into the tomb 

Nona.—1. pArc, like |*im h for apa ori p 1 when p I lxAwi fe for X<* v *h 1 fos*» * ; for ttjjj. 2. 
for|wnxi{fto^jt^)s with dimin. terminalmn -<rhla for-efZkv; in used* take 

poi'or TDifj |acwj n?r in At G. for 1 by htraeLf 1 ; nti, M, G. for ‘gae* 1 (wryyfi) \ pa^pabi, for 
paxpov* 3. IV, for AfV ; bo f in in ] + 6; jfcccnsccbh™^ from aecneoi&nejj, + to neeHo J * Adda 
■rrovddCo, for pIAAb irca^fo, 4 other birds/ 4, mauDU, for nemmancUp *not avim 1 ; btoiUv for 
k\i&(u; flfvulo, for albero. A, H for ftr; pavpan, from pv vpff» (^tvpw, 1 I 

darken/ 6. *ska do a* not drink tmtass (ft* &>)) t ha water is turbid. 3 7. Kifrx,. for J r )fop 
*4* 3. Kd|LjuVi| , like participle of jm** ; wn&r^ for 9, for y«^ r 

tor. on bj, from yAupot (yiypopat) 19. X"^- for xuftjr, r nmy yon be buried/ 
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IV. 

Advice to Young Men intending to marry, 

(Jjforafft, 1 Otranto* No. 120: from O&riglimo^ 

vtcdirrjiTQ, iiKdmy&Q, « TeXp v ilxaTrrftr^t 

pa ^iraTcpodda r ff>sr' eixo&t xpovv. 
av €XJJ eiKoaiT?£vT$ a p >} reXifff#, 

TT& Tl} Ti € &ia$9)pivQ TQ tfaipo* 

►> a t eX »7 iridtfi? 6 p6Ba vd pup dry, 

ffvpi TQ por' h* tjpur thwupTQ, 

Translation, 

If you would wedp then choose 
A maid of twenty years: 

At twenty-five, refuse, 

Say she too old appears : 

3 Half-blown he culls the rose. 

Who for its fragrance cares. 

Notes.—!, nua^r*, for & tAu, for &y 2, h* X™ T( P* ddA . for^i.W 

^i7m-fpeth3ii^ ; for v qV 3. n- 'fl for Irt^c* -J. wii n] rt f s for 

rfrv on €iMt ; BiapiffMVav, V *««. P art from AwtfmFM ; ’fA kc^ for A «t(pir^ p nil instance of 
tiie m-gleot of IIjl'H hUmutirm of thu msuw. anil ncut. gimtLrsir 5, wiArij. suhj. of *Wtfw p 
nor from h-kT™ (A, G. nafWX 1 1 lnkt r ; i, for to; vA ptf&rfl, ■thal it mnv be fragmiri/ 0. 
ot3(m. ■ dmw p *[iluek T ; Aye4^.- for <W*w* 


V. 

The Son-in-law's Complaint. 

(Mor*m> 1 Qt.mnto ’ No. 94 : /ji?m 

* Ai- i^d-epa rl eirirti^ Trerripfl, 

|p dp^dfev* nun tea via teat pa. 

*<j7txa erreo pov \ ra aKor€ivd T 

£e Xu^pg £e lurncra mai vd Bw- 
5 tj weTTepi dopu <re rpd* t rai mVei 

fiyaivtt \ ri}V yttravia k t&iitct a-vpvti* 

Translation, 

If I had known that (in marrying) I was taking to me a mother in-law 

_I would TicvtT have married under any circumstances:—I would have 

str^d Ht home in the dark—so as never to see either lamp or fire.—Your 
mother-in-law after eating and drinking at jour expense—goes out uuioug 
the neighbours and maligna join 
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Notf.s.— 1, i i tiftfrf. from 0<rt / w, M. G. + 1 know '; ■?>, for 5rt; 

fvbdvnj fur TrtiJiu i w*rropd h f-r frtydV^nay. 2. oppa^ov* itriporf of Appnfa (A J ip£(m) i l I mirry ‘ f 
with prosthetic <; so Apfuiaia 1 nram.igo 1 ; kaWa for «oNrv t 4 !iny p . \ Iotikw, unperf. of 
or**®* 1 I stand, remain 1 ; Ir** paw, £ chc: mtrK 1 4. &i — % fc neither,—nor p ■ Xwfryo, far 5 

I uincra, frequently used in this dbdect for T fira r ; Em, for l&t*. S, fp-ti, fortpvyti. 0. P^mvih 

for 4*$airtt ; o-£py*t. another form of <rvpn f p pulls tu pieces/ 


VI 

Story of the woman who jfhayed for the Kino. 

(JfortW, 'OtniRlt}* p. 73: /raw JfrrfajiD.) 

Mi a. pi a ym'cuA'a, Trot) warro eVpayaXei to Tto w<i o p)a 

aTU<rjj tfrfXo, Kal ainpwTTOi enranf \ t i ToPto Jdai a 

{f^cupdere rffli ri^ pwTfp^re ycarl eVpayfiXe* rotfa jta traOro. Kai jettsnj eittf, 
1 ’E/&h irpayaXu to Teo i*« f&eiVflV Cyio ttJetct, yeem tVu f&corcewere, *a! a 
A Tr^tf alvy eVP 3 Ip^era* £p ttddo iraS #x ei v ® ^p™ 0 !? ^ Too/ 


Tran sl ati ok. 

There was once a woman, who prayed to God continually that the king 
might keep in good health. Certain men reported thia matter to the king. 
bo the king summoned her, and asked her why she prayed so much for him 
Ami she said, 4 1 pray God that you may continue in life for ever, because yon 
have flayed us, anil, if you die, another will come who will have to satisfy his 
hunger,* 

Notes. Mm* ^>pa, tins H. G. uipn'SKUHi for ‘once* \ in Bov. m viaggio is unedi 4 visg- 
g|o' for 1 tqU&* being commuii m llio S. Italian dralecLa ; for the plimiiMj op, Fr. it *f «, 
kpofBXii T*A, for top ^ for ftrjyi ir (tfj?) ; u™^, for , cp. ItriL 

lidr bint. KAi', for St. Q. ran (per Imp* Kfu idv n) * some/ H some or other*; rrpips, for 
irp^ypit; p-rijercj for wtti}** e ywri, for biari; in this word -j has got prefixed, and 

the accent i& drawn track, aa m ajra ; for iya; fafA., for iytfa * sauml/ 1 alive p ; w\ivn 
for wiwmTi ^ iHcovcnKMn for fltttl. ; TTimivu, for airr^au^r, from 

uCf AuW {iiffii&r^fFK^)r 


Specimen* of the poems etc. 0 / ^ rftsfwl a/ Bowl 

L 

Good Hiqht. 

(JfijiWp * Bor& * No. M ; <yj. Pdkgri%% t No, 40* and Compare^ No r 29J 

Ka\^ mripa crow X^yw it 1 ^rdu- 

sulo puna ^ r#)p rfapfita fiov irippn j, 
rl itvew Xnpya t;i -j yawd^. 
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\dpja af* 'cfe TTQ&Ta penseyfij- 
5 trovvTT} claim Se to ffSgpoFoetf, 

BtemftptUvt} \ to petto ft<w r*j ^ep- 
V top vttXo pi on to rdpul tfoo nrptyam, 
x* tfptpa irdirra suspmtW, 

TRAUffiLAttOX. 

Thus bidding thee 1 Good Sight" I go my way; 

Yet naught hut sorrow in my heart 1 tear— 

Grief, that from her I love afar I stray* 

Afar from thee who art my constant care: 

.7 Stamped on my heart thy image dwells always 
That vision from my memory ne’er can fall t 
I ever sigh for thee by night and day \ 

Ken in my sleep upon thy name 1 calf 

Ncra—1- M. a fur wrffyui. 2. ^ the ltd. «njunction, which hail long been 
Jiatiimlifl-ed in 1L (J, : ir^, lor trVpw, r l take.* H, for &n ; ihuiijgh thin word ie 

cif I. lm Li ik i l origin, yet in tins form dAajpy™ it is foutul in St. G., mad a vtsrb dAo/ryap 4 ^ 1 I re ~ 
muve J t in derived from it; the wnuo aa Olr. ££«» fc froui J ; jl form used for the 

oblique ciittes of i]iu indtif pronoun r±rj hero it means * ono whotii. 5. iTObmi^ t3ie M. 
airovvtfv njw \ tlda Is lha regular demonstmhvc in thla disdevt ; W 3 for by 

uiatatha&is for &L Q, 1 I for^t,' T, wrXp f for wnw ; far wwpi Tip*^ 

perhaps from ltd. winder *; Kind’s Lee. give* « 3L CL form o-r^sf^ fur 

IL 

Tm£ Fate of the Redbreast, 

[MirrtiU, M Bora* So. 38; ijl Pellegrini^ No* 10.) 

Tl Trvppia Irs a 77 A £ fftddt uv Td 7rouddta> 
xai rtdvu r 'n $w\ta pi jpvpftwpdTa- 
TO KdXvXQipt irdti 'KSI \ rip ofrifl, 

to ^-c- r ,a^'i i'l! xarmfiwvti <S£e K*irau. 

5 Fareeouffi t^ TrXnsrei rd iratBia' 

Xn/iT^tTrti k ^SojWi Vet , irfl*dToy + 
cotolt irdyei, iral r /<A yjptao Ba/cte 

d^ivft to trtfudcLw rov dveuxarou. 


Trahslatiok* 

The redbreast ia the smallest bird that Hies; 

He builds his little nest with tufts of hay; 
Tn summer-time he to the mountain hies, 

In winter he comes down with us to stay. 
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5 The children to entrap him springes make; 

He ^enticed, and enters in beneath. 

Poor fool l find for a sorry morsel's sake 

H[s neck is twisted and he meets Ins death* 

Xotes.— 1, vvfpu, hi M„G. FL^^Xa f| * redbreriHt *; o, :■ tl instance of confusion of 
gcndere in tbu article - T »Xf p fonri/ot ; KiAai. nn nhbrcvijitu>3i of ^ctt-ddi, * little/ which h 
p^rkajK a, comipiinn of : Comparetii (p. 3-1) puinta out ibst jitrf t bears this meaning 
in tlio Traeonion dialect in the PebpounHte, and mi iliu dinluet of Cyprus; ; this 

is lias form which nrd regularly lakes with the. article in But. 2 r k4v«l, 'makes 

^■gvp^upftxa., prohnhly for M. Gi dimin. from ^npcfpi p *grasV 1 buy ’ by trans¬ 

position iwf rand *, and .rssiuiiliLtioi] of* to 3. * 0 X 0 * 0 ^ M, G. for ' summer dEiDu, a 
word for £ mountain * peculiar to this dialect, probably for o£*7a r 1 peak' 4 *Arav 4 here 
below/ S r ltd. i*iraw, convene-1 into a verb Eil -*u®; remark the classical 

iuUuxiun -otwi; irXuo, Mid s cover af (nip. 1 0 r X^iirE&nii, from M T G. *1 desire/ 

with ffuh^t, XifiMtapOi 'dedre T ; Vd p m*£ra^ 1 there tuukrri&alh/ 7* £™ jciw^ for ot™ 
Kdfivn, *$.*1 he dtffis' ; Tor&d; fjpwa &ufa, Minlfn mored/ 9 he leaves. his poor 
neck topsy-turvy 1 [ ^xuddfov. for o^XX-rut, probably from Ital. arifo with dlmiu. 
tumriimlion* 


Genesis XLY, 1—0. 

{Fdlajrini, pp a 118, 119.) 

1. Tore o Gioseppi* Sk iiworra KpanuTp w\io upirpo uk S\au irov ^aap 

ixd, iKQvddiCt 'Rdperc Trdjf mitraya Xdpya ipipa* Kal tiVtto l/«fye 

p*0e rou, <rJy ixtipo i eotiusceri tm Xeddi&W too, 

2. Kdi ixttpo tfiyaXe piap K&mhUptti vX^i-ra, xal oi Bgttkni r&e 
VoiJar itctiitot ?ov rmrlov toD Faruone top* 'xovai xto\a ixtlvai, 

3. Kal o GLoseppi etTre rw XcddiEtaif Tou f ‘Eyrl* €tpat o Gioseppb o 

iroTpe /ioy eVeiro ; Mi tr Xedd(£tri rov Ser roy <rroyat aTr<?\oyt}ajf> 

yiaTi erxiatrpJpoi xiy presen za rifp &uctjv tou. 

4. Kbc 6 Gioseppi et7re to> XeddtStw? tm. Deli t e’Xstrre xoptci fiou. 
Kal €K€tvm Toy UItjcta KtipTil, Kal ££fivi) erTre ? 'Kyi djmi 6 Gioseppi, o Xedde 

era ri Are* iwov\{m rave mippivo \ top Egitbx 

o r ^[a cipTe pf} T-Eafl-Tj)Te afe Xinr>^ teal pi} 'nenricheoTijTe Sibti petv 
i?ri}u\i€T€ mjpat ^tppivo i£e j ylffrl d 0eJ p e^reiXe ap^piyrre era yta rip* 
vyifia tra, 

6 . TttfTi TuuTQ eye re ?ecimJo j^^opo up T^y Tretya fi&ov «V ri; %Mpti* 
j vai l^et ilxopi} add at/ Treyre jywy ov t xai <rr Toyron £ey l^et & ra aXafl-riJ, Ee 
ra ^epterr^ 

Trxnslxticx. 

1. Then Joseph, not being able to command himself longer before all 
who wero there, cried, M?.ike every one to go out from me. And no one 
remained with bins* while he made himself known to his brethren 

± And he uttered a cry weeping, and the Egyptians heard him ; those 
of the house of Pharaoh, they nlso heard him. 
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3. And Joseph said to bia. brethren^I im Joseph; iny father, doth he 
yet live ? But Ills brethren were nut able to ana we* tiim p for they wore ah 
afraid at hh presence. 

4. And Joseph said to his brethren, Pniy, Como near to me* And they 
came near to him. And he said, I am Joseph, your brother whom ye sold to 
be taken to Egypt. 

5. But now, be not seized by grief* and be not burdened because ye 
sold me to bo brought hi tlier; because God sent me before yon fur your 
welfare. 

6. Because this is the second year of the famine in the laud,, and there 
are yet five years* and in these there will not be cither ploughing or 
harvest. 

Notes,— 1. wvwm, indedinablii active parfieiplc from uuj^ l l am able 1 ; Kpa-™^, 
for iparur&jfr 3 rd, unrig. I aor. pass. from jt^rfifw (fjWn) with *tt iiEidetirtfiod ; dfi^ & 4 f . 
fesr itmpAsit 1 bt'foro r ; 6\vv> for £Wr; du, aor. from ropddfftii, 1 1 fry fiu Knirttdr^jrj, 

■cry/ below; nipfTt, fur ; ndfl bamo fmwtniction api uparipTH ; for nnmi 

(inderhn&hlo] *V« f A every one/ fern, eairn^u a; pi^ prrA with lb* pcrflauul pronouns 
becomes p-t&t in Ibis dialect, ils &€&* uau ; (for = n eotiUsceii, 

'gave himself to bo known f ; ri, for mv j kiddtfitwv, plur. of Wai H which, whutovor iet 
derivation, takes ibo place of in this dialect. 

2. aOf # from fiy* r>.fcw (^.ix£dXX*>) ; for jfcXmorrfT, indeclinable pnrlieiptu ’ 

ica-wiV, for dmiFat^ 3rd. pliir T of aim ; (nn-Fioif, gen. of fftriV* ( hoqyiti arm) ; fnmiBtt gXa 

1 withal 1 : in M. G. usuially in the sense of 1 for all lhal, p *notwithstanding/ 

3. the gen. pEnr, tondlnations in ve and -vv are ociniiliy found ; aaorf. M. G. 

1 yet " T ' Mil! 1 ; fyr 3 ^hti { - ; gnarr|4^i, 1 darkened/ 1 afraid 1 ; in JI.O. 

crcwfg^nc also means 4 to shy/ of a horse ; -ri^ GuciprTOb, properly 4 Ida own *; 5e«d* is for 
riiucof, 4 propria. 1 

4. *)>^rt r M. G. i>£rf, pEur, of l\n , COin& 1 i KorT^, ^ear/ frotn jtavrdf, J wliort p ; luTjira, 

for (tt)jd(Wipni» from J pa-tod/ 1 prevented thetmtelvc* ’ 3 for erne enclitic; tI, 

in dec firm bio relative, used in Bov. in the M1110 way ab ami 3 for firovXwn, from 

£mr_ Lit' tfefXiiDfl ( —If mktm) ; vdvi, for fo rrt f t<j bo 1 ; forperl pass, 

part, from * I lake/ 

3. Tiflfl-rrfT*, for Tuur^fr* from Tuh*>; ££V (Olr. otfjtff), 4 by + ; for ra *tpr»3 <H¥^p 

perl, pass, part, from <fnpu- t dpsporv^ fur ■ welfare/ J lilV ; so £>10 

+ alive/ 

6 . fo*v its. for rertu fif, E ill 1 ; Adde^ Xf^ MV P for T*m )[|w>wf } govtirind by 

in th# BenbO of 4 if y ^ ; <ri tovttw, for « rob^et'fs ‘ ^ tllcbe*; Gi¥ lx*a Si . > + , Si, J Lli«:re 
will bti noillicr . * + . nor P ; vi nXvrrii Jit 1 that it ahotdd bo ploughed 1 ; for 

from aXqi» (=(J|i4?). 


Frotehbsl 


{Marosi, 'Bam; Nos. 75, 23, 30* 41, 120, 110, 52, 105.) 


1. Atpl Tt) TTOE/pp^ 

xStra V ri} ftovi}' 
Xtpt r>) 

rftiTa *f TJj-t' EovXtta. 


* A rainbow in the tuoruiog f “hasten to your dwelling:—A rainbow in 
the evening,—hasten to your work. 1 
H.S.—-VOL. X. 
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(A tpi r fur lpi^ r with the accent shifted. — Trcuppijt fur Trpmi't}r. — rcivTa, 
‘spur, hasten/ from xevr/m (xevriw).—ftp a h t a, SL G. f3pd&v.) 

£. TA ft/Aa tA arrpafilft, tA cctfei to liidsi r 

‘Bent timbers are straightened by thy fire/ 

(cr cl ftip for ) 

3. T> -trov oev aXe&rdtt Saytcavti xputfai. 

4 The dog that does not bark bites stealthily/ 

(O o-ffuddo, 1LG. to tr*v\i t but 6 a-Jtu\o? h found lit mediaeval Greek, 
and in Hesyeh.—viXecrraei, for uXattrel) 

4, Ti Sfi> <f*auppQ Bxtfor t ov, Se to ^opTmu^t to putpL 

' If a man lias no oven of his own, his bread docs pot satisfy him . 

(Ti, for ifiouppQ, M, O. (Lat. fu-mtM J,—feu/if* for 

5, Ilfllfe jUt” to yd&apOf ti we TajSpcT /il ri/v gild a, 

1 Piny with an !iss r and hell hit you with hh tail/ 

(ydSapo, M. G. for "ass/ more correctly yaISnpa. —t ti ji3p t 1, by meta¬ 
thesis for Tpa$a, * pull/ * strike/—gink for coda.) 

6. To ftovBt Kpar^lTai to /riparo t ml A ftSpwTo dv to Xoyo. 

4 An ox must be bold by Ids horns, and a man by his word/ 

7 . Tic f wTrippei \ to upyo r 

rpoyytt ^6pTQ r Sht ttapird 

4 He that sows unfilled land, will eat grass instead of com/ 

(ic-7rippei t fur M.G. tnrippEi (tfTrcfpw),) 

8* r H yXwtr&a <rria &iv ml err ea xXavEt. 

1 Though the tongue has no brnos, it can break bones/ 

(irTsa, for o^rea.—fur 

It remains now to investigate the evidence which Is furnished by the 
language, and by hbtoric&t documents, with regard to the time at which 
these Greeks settled iu southern Italy. We have already seen that, at an 
early stage in the enquiry respecting the language, Prof. Pott showed that it 
is Modem Greek, and not a dialect derived independently from the ancient 
language; and this, I think, will have been clear to any one who has 
examined the specimens which have l>ecii given above. But it may perhaps 
be worth while to enumerate a few ait of the very numerous words and 
phrases* in which the correspondence with the otic, and the contrast with the 
other, is unmistakable. Among familiar substantives wc find (allowing in 
some instances for a slight difference of form from Modern Grtek)—for "water/ 
not vBwp* hut if£pu ; for 1 wine/ not ahw r but Kpatrl; for 'bread/ not &pro<r, 
but ^ftapU ; for 4 n fob/ not hut ^tapi \ for f hair/ not rpi^^ f hut 

jinWa ; for "silver/ not dpyvpo*;, but u&jjpi [ Fur 'summer/ not ff£pw t but 
Kokcxaipi ; for 1 a year/ nut rro?, but %pdvo; fur f a song/ not wS^ t bu t 
rpayoih ; fur 4 the maun/ nut otXtpy, but d>r */y/tpi> Among adjectives, duirpo 
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has taken tin.- place of pavpo of pikas, x ov ^P® ,J f irrtji|W* xtvovpio 

[Kaimupyios) of j-*ov. Among verbs, iroiew uiH3 7 rpatro-AJ nro replaced by 
aird\Xtr/i 4 by oiKa by jjf tvpM, ovtiitu by \aj3v <u, ri(hjpi 

by fiukkw. Tito snma thing is even more clearly seen in pnfases* such 
as with the accusative^ for 1 there is/ “there arc*; pi xaxo^aiifrrai T 
for 1 1 am sorry p ; l^rre Bixaia, for * you are right/ Indeed, expressions such 
as these are so modem in their aspect as to tempt us to believe that they 
belong to a recent stage in the development of Modern Greek 5 but this 
again would probably be a rash conclusion, for the more we study the 
mediaeval Greek poems and documents, the more we are struck with the 
modern character of the diction which they employ. Anyhow, it is possible to 
abow by several different lines of proof, that the Greek which is spoken iti 
Italy separated off at a coinparatively early period from the language of the 
mother country; and to this point in the argument wo will next proceed. 

In the first place, there arc not a tow classical worls, which arc retained 
cither in the Term d’Otranto, or in the Bova. district, or in both dialects 4 
while they arc lost, or have become quite unfamiliar, in Greece. A striking 
instance of this is found in the adverb of time J now/ In Ancient Greek this 
is expressed by vvi^ and aprt. In Modern Greek none of these have 
survived, mid their place is taken by rcapa, i.e . (eti)rp &pa. But in Italy vvv 
and *;£*/ on the one hand, and rdtpa on the other, are unknown, and aprt or 
aprt is universally employed. In both dialects (A, G. is 

need instead of M_ G. paXaypa t 'gold F ; yffvxpo instead of M. G. xptk\ ' cold F ; 
xk£& (Otr.) and x\dv*$ (Bov.) instead of 41, G. 1 1 hronk ’; 

(Qtr.) and srtafw (Bov*) inn tend of M. G. jJ/iTrop**, 1 1 am able J ; ptm (Otr.) and 
pi*yt rw (Bov.)! where A.G. h ptyito, for M. G. xpvm*&*, 1 1 am cold p ; woy (OlrJ 
and otrov (Bov.) for M, G. ^eVa, inside/ In Otr. arc found fippafo (A. G. 
fippifa) for M_G. 'I marry'; rapaae-a* for M.G. fu<r£vw r P I 

depart* j apT-dpi (A. G. Ivwdpiav) for M.G. dXoyo t 'a horse": and in Bov. 
yjpapo for M.G. xar^ixt, p kill"; niUdropa (A, G. AkixTwp) for M*G. tt^tcipov, 
'cock’; Bepipdxi (A*G. EfX^nKtov) * sucking-pig *; o*rXi? (A. G- with the 
meaning of ‘hoof p ) 1 footprint T ; Eipct 1 A.G. “decoction') for M.G, fbt tpl t 
1 broth'; BpydBa (A.G. ipyds)^ 'fertile land'; <££« for SL G. itka r “here 1 : 
p.*Tatrn\€ also (ptrh TraXi^Jp 1 once more/ has an ancient character. To these 
we may add certain words, the original form of which is found here, while 
onlv the diminutive ffltUls in Greece— alyt 1 i'SL G. ytii t for atyiBiov)* 

(M 0. for x€^d\tov) t and dkti fM. G. fivirt, for dAd-nop), Most 

remarkable of all is the termination of the *Ird plur. of the present tense of 
verbs, in -outi for -ovu. These survivals of classical diction are interesting 
in themselves, and serve also to prove tike primitive character of these 
dialects. 

Further; the numerous differences of usage which exist between the 
Greek that is spoken In Italy and ordinary Modem Greek imply that the two 
Imve long been separated. Among these the following are the most notice¬ 
able, In Greece ihe forms of affirmation and negation are cat or pakia-ra. 
and &x i * * n none itflse are found, but "yes 1 is expressed in Otr. by 
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ovpfie, in Bov. "by (Laval, and ‘ no' ill Otr. by Stye (pronounced degkt). in Bov. 
by The last of these is evidently for Sir (owSeV), and Siye looks like an 
extension of it—hardly, as Morosi thinks, bv tiro classical 7 i being affixed, 
for the day of particles with an independent meaning had passed away long 
before this word was created. Mara/ is vai with fid prefixed; but this fm is 
nrorc likely to have been the Italian for ‘but,’ which is frequently used in 
M. G., than the ancient particle ; for the usage compare Fr . 1 mm out.' Tiro 
barbarous ovfifie defies analysis—The comparative form in -repo? is lost, but 
two comparatives, which are either lost or extremely rare in M- (•*., *a W( 0 , 
‘better,’ and x il P°‘ ‘ worse *’ are regularly in use here—The aor, pass, is free 
from the accretion of -««, which is fuiind in mediaeval and modern Greek, as 
l<rrd0,)*a for itrrd$J}v ; the only forms in which it is found being the ncut, 
aoT. of /S aivto and its compounds, its Std@t)Ka, dvej3>)Ka t iftfiSjiea for 
dvi$>)v, lve$f)v .—Though the form of the future tense is lost, yet 8d with the 
subjunctive, which lias supplied its place in Greece, is wanting here; 0eXo vd 
is used for 'I wish to/ and ex* vtl r ° r ‘ 1 ljftTC to >' ' 1 mu8l »’ *>ut n<?itlier of 
them serves for the simple future. If had been in use before these 
Greeks migrated to Italy, it would tic strange if they hart lost so serviceable a 
form; as it is, they can only express the future by the present combined 
with an adverb, as epKOfiai avpt{ov) for *T shall come to*inorrow. J ho 
tendency to shift the accent of words on to the final syllable, the influence of 
which already shows itself in mediaeval Greek, ami which appears almost 
like a trick in the modem language, is hardly found here (see above, p, 17), 

_There is no trace of the complimentary Greek address too Xoyov <rav, 

‘your honour/ though this is found in embryo as early as the fourteenth 
century *; its place is taken by atnevrla va {avSevTta <r«v). 

Again, the words of foreign importation—Slavonic, Albanian, Venetian, 
and Turkish—which have influenced so considerably the Modem Greek 
vocabulary, are here almost entirely wanting. The influence of the Slavonic 
languages, indeed, on Modem Greek, as Miklosich has shown in his valuable 
paper, Bit tlavitchm chinrnte tin Krugritthiechtn, has not been extensive; but 
of the words which he there mentions as having this origin, only one. pov^a, 
* clothes,* seems to have found its way into Italy, and this may have been 
adopted into Greek at a comparatively early date, Albanian seems to be 
unrepresented, and tho Venetian dialect of Italian almost entirely so, though 
in Greece from tho fourteenth century onward, owing to the extensive 
dominion of the Republic in the Rest, it furnished many expressions which 
afterwards became naturalised. The question of Turkish words is a more 
difficult one, because it depends in part on the amount of confidence that is 
to be placed in a bock published by Morolli at Naples in 1847, entitled 
Cenni storici intomo tille eolonte gttco-mlabrt. This work, which I have not 
seen, but which in the judgment of Morosi and Pellegrini is full of errors, 
contains in one part a list of words in use at Bova, among which are several 
of Turkish origin. For tho existence of these Morelti seems to bo the sole 
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authority, and when I cnqtiircii abai.it some of them on the spot I found 
them to be unknown; indeed, Motosi is led to suspect that they inuat have 
been obtained from some Calabrian Greek who had been in Greece. The 
name Tavpxv, it is tmc, occurs in thg songs, but tins proves nothing with 
regard to this point, since it is used generally Iil the souse of a * Corsair/ To 
ali this we may add wliat has already been remarked, that the regular 
ballad metre of the Greeks, and the familiar subjects of their songs, are 
wanting in Italy; and, moreover, that the papular mythology, with the 
well-known figures of Charon, the Nereids, ike., 1 which is everywhere else the 
inheritance of this people, Is unknown here. This is the more striking, 
because the Greeks of Catgese in Corsica, who migrated from the Morea two 
centuries ago, ami have ever since been cut off from communication with 
their countrymen,. still retain tlic ballads which they brought with them, and 
speak a language but little different from that which is in use in southern 
Greece. 

The proofs which have thus been accumulated to shew that the Greek 
which is spoken in Italy is mediaeval* and not simply modern* in its leading 
features are corroborated by a comparison of the dialects of the Terra d'Otranto 
and of Bov a, with one another. My readers cannot fail to have been struck 
with the correspondence between these where they mutually differ fmm 
ordinary Romaic, in respect of ibeir preservation of classical words, as x\dm f 
ptyw; their usfc of words otherwise unknown, ns TtViro, *anoiw; and their 
peculiarities of form and accent and meaning. From these we naturally 
conclude that the two were derived from a common original dialect, which 
was in use in Italy at one time as an independent language, distinct from 
that which was spoken in Greece. On the other hand, the differences 
between the two dialects sire sufficiently strongly marked to prove that the 
period when they were one in of considerable antiquity. Thus, to take a 
few instances out of many, the consonants x, 7 , r, S, j 8 t i> w which as a rule are 
lost between vowels in Otr r * are usually kept in Bov*; S is pronounced in Otr. 
:ia Eng, d 3 in Bov. n s Eng. soft tk ; & never retains its aspirated sound in Otr., 
but almost always does so in Bov.; the combi nations jkt and which in 
Otr. become ^r r in Bov. become err; as xrlva kt€vlop 7 Otr. afiript* Bov. 
<JT €vt f Otr. Bov. eVre. I may remark in passing that, chiefly 

owing to the loss of internal consonants, the Otmnline dialect is much the 
more difficult of the two to understand. In that district I was informed 
that* when the inhabitants came in contact with a Greek from Greece— 0 . 
thing which now and then happens, and is only natural owing to thg 
proximity of the two countries, since on a clear day Corfu is in sight from 
that neighbourhood — thuy have great difficulty In comprehending Ins 
language; whereas my informant at Bova assured me that be had met such a 
Greek al Reggio, and that, when he spoke slowly, he could understand very 
fairly what he said. 

Still, notwithstanding the evidences of antiquity which have been 


1 Ou these, my I7ighLuuf,i cf T^kty { tqL j[ jhp. 301 full., may lx tfmsilllwl. 
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mantionod* there various features in these dialects which it is difficult to 
regard as otherwise than comparatively modem. The study of mediaeval 
Greek is hardly,, perhaps, as yet sirtlicicntly far advanced for ms to be able to 
my with confidence at what period a particular won I or form first appeared; 
but it is certainly striking that, whereas in the Italian Greek the words used 
for 4 not p are corruptions of Bev. in the mediaeval chronicle of the Conquest, 
of the More*, which was written in the Pdo|Kmuese in the fourteenth 
century, this form does not occur, but only 0 Hit' in the same sense. M. 
Psichari, however, in hi* lately published work, Em& dc grammairs kistoriqur 
iWo-f/rc^uc, has furnished us with a test by which the peri oils of development 
of the modem Greek language may lie approximately determined. By a 
careful examination of all the available compositions in popular mediaeval 
Greek be has shewn. that until the beginning of the fourteenth century the noun 
plur. fern, of the article was at and the amis. rdv, but that from that time 
onward oi ($) began to iake the place of the former, nod jh (rafe) of the 
latter, 1 * until in the course of the two following centuries they respectively 
drove out the earlier forms, Now we find that in Gtr. the num. plur, fern. is 
m and the necus, riy, wbilu in Bov. the nom. is 0 / and the ace us. rh* The 
conclusion to which this brings us is that, unless the correspondence in these 
changes in Greece and Italy is accidental—which it is d I Hi cult to suppose^— 
the Otrantino dialect must have been in some degree, that of Bovn con¬ 
siderably, exposed to the in due nee of the language spoken in Greece 
subsequently to the thirteenth century* 

Let ua now enquire how far Lhe results at which we have arrived by 
examining the language arc borne out by the evidence of historical docu¬ 
ments. With regard to the dying out of ancient Greek iu the south 0 1 
Italy, Strabo tells us that in his time the whole of that country, with the 
exception of the cities of Tareututm Rhegiiun, and Naples, hail been com¬ 
pletely barbarized (i#j3£$ap0apwv&w) T i>, that it bad ceased to use the 
Greek tongue*; and from the absence of Greek inscriptions of the imperial 
period in that district—os far os the present state of our knowledge justifies 
us in speaking on the subject—we may conclude that tlint language became 
extinct there within the first, or at the utmost the second, rentiiry after 
Christ. From that period onward no considerable Indus of Greeks into Italy 
Look place until the outbreak of icoucdozm in the Eastern empire in the 
eighth century. At that time, owing to the persecutions to which the 
image-worshippers were exposed and their unwillingness to resign their 
cherished observances, large numbers of By Kin line Christians, especially of 
monks, left their homes, and settled iu Apulia and Calabria; mini tlie move¬ 
ment thus set on foot assumed so great proportions, that wo arc told that in 
tho course of the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries as many as two hundred 
Greek monasteries were erected in south Italy, and were subject to the 

1 TJiii difference foelwft'n *qd T^t abl#, though it i & iniporEaqt ju deicTmieiuig the 

b ojtfl of GtEiio^nipliy, fur the proiatj tKktiwn 1 ti orf^tn of th*» fcrm*_ 

Micfl cue h the aoic ; Ihm b uo iitd here to 3 Strnbo, vL L i 2, p. 233. 

Jk'Eiu the ipwrftifllt, vhltih cf the two In prefer- 
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patriarch of Quiistantiuoplo. 1 But as the monks are ff(M fa Jiifi iumo nasciltt?, 
ami with the final cessation of L-onoclasm in the middle of the ninth century 
the primary cause of their emigration was removed, there must have existed 
cm the spot a large number of their coreligionists to furnish inmates for 
those institutions. Such a Greek population was provided through the 
reestablishment of Byzantine influence in south Italy at that period by the 
emperor Basil the Macedonian, who organised his possessions there into a 
province culled the Theme of Langobandia. Alter Basil's death, when the 
rich widow Danielis of Palme (Patras), whose adopted son he was, left her 
immense iiossesaiona to lets successor. Leu VI., that emperor imlrtmclhscd 
three thousand of her slaves, and established them in Apulia to cultivate the 
land ns seifs." gubanquonUy to this the Greek clement must have greatly 
increased through the power exercised by the Byzantine officials, for we hear 
of ns many ns twenty important places, chiefly on the sea-coast, which were 
centres of their activity.® After the tiiuii overthrow of the rule of the 
Knstern empire in these [Kiris by the Neumans in 1071, wc have no definite 
evidence of any further reinforcement of these Greek colonies during the 
middle ages; though it is possible that in the time of the Coinneui persons 
of this nationality may have been brought over to Italy by the Norman 
princes, first when Hubert Guiscard and his son Rohcmund invaded Greece, 
:md afterwords when Roger II., alter overrunning the country, carried off to 
Sicily the silk-workers of Thebes and Corinth. Nor can we overlook the 
dose connexion which existed between the Kingdom of Naples and. the 
Principality of tho Mores in the Utter part of the thirteenth and tile 
beginning of the fourteenth century,* Perhaps also at the time of the 
Ottoman conquest other Greeks may have fled hither for refuge, like those 
Albanians who crossed the Adriatic subsequently to the time of Scattderbeg, 
and whose settlements are still numerous la south Italy, But euticeniiug 
the arrival of i®ft additional colony at a later period we have certain informa¬ 
tion. Spoil anJ W holer mention that in IG73. about the time of their visit 
to Greece, when the Turks were endeavouring to subjugate the Mai notes in 
the south of the Moreo, more lhau two thousand persons of that race 


s ZimlwHi, 'frrttA.eiAAflw-xd, I'I'r 211, 2D2 r lUkt 

Lht nifcthwrit^M them given. 

* Finley* llUtery tsL iip- 

i pp r E7, In tHu w* 

nsaY laetfco a muafbtble group of Wordft„ which 
from UftTijjg hnd m miULury appticitkm h&Vr 

some to I* used of Africa!tun?- In Otr^ tbc teiftt 
f&r 1 tilling' Lho ficlibt in iaAi^iu, naad *gri- 
irnltnm! m ml Fed which Li 

tbr irgnlur Wtud fr-r 1 errrm h in med IjlcVhI end 
modern Ciim'k.. Again, ill Bov. the word forftft 
agrkntlUT?] Inborn cf is wrftfi *■ foct-MltUer,' 

and that for 1 a peltoil T b wfofch ibo H 
*.iJd to have been pevknaly died for 1 ft «dtt- 
VAtDT tins toll/ The wenl is used in 
By routine Greek find for division of *&1dier* t * 
mail lhr]i for tbe district in which thvy am 


rvtaEioutti; vvfii.-injc it waft technically Wed for 
the Theme* or the Kmipinii and nMranhlj wa* 
ui|niYilcnt to a gtogrtjdilcal ftdmiuifltralivtf 
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1 .Huf J, It. S* vo3, iv. pp* 17^—IS] 
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migrated to Apulia in order to preserve their independence, and had lands 
assigned to them there by the Xing of Spain . 1 From Italian sources we 
learn that in 1074 a detachment of these, consisting of 175 inhabitants of 
Pressio in the Morea (if. probably Prnstio, near Canlnmyk), landed in the 
Term d'OliMnto, and were established nt Muttula, a bill-town at the bark of 
Tunuito. When, however, nu attempt was made to force them to adopt the 
Latin rite, they declined to submit, and betook themselves to Tricarico.a p!ucc 
bu t her inland in the neighbourhood of Potcnza . 2 This took place obont the 
same time that I he Greek settlement was established in Corsica* We aire 
further informed that in 17H> many families came from Greece to Lecce, and 
settled hi that city and its neighbourhood . 3 

To turn now to the evidence furnished by Italy itself; we have ample 
proof from this source of an extensive Greek population existing in the 
country during the Middle Ages, In the Neapolitan archives there is a 
huge collection of local Greek documents, ranging from AD. QttA to 1304, and 
run Lain tug charters, agreements, forms of sah^ &e., the information contained 
in which has been sifted by Zambelli (Zampelios), and summarised in his 
TTraXo^Xk^ird. The lists of Greek family names belonging to persons attached 
to farms and properties in various parts of the country, which occur in these, are 
very interesting, and the names correspond to a great extent to those which 
exist among the Greeks of the present day; such as 1 laXaiOTrci/Xo-r, Mova-otJpjjv, 
KhXo 7 ^/t£*jv, Kocr^trdvi KotsTapeiTos* Eut the local names evidently of 
Greek origin which at the present day axe widely spread over these provinces of 
Italy show that Greek was once used throughout a much more extensive mrea 
than any documents would seem to imply. Z:mbelli has collected more than 
fifty of these, which are found either there or in Sicily, and the following may 


1 Span, Fofr r.fr d r Itvlir le, T AlU&t HS70 voL 
L p. 1^-2 ; Wilder, Jmrflr y (nt» (Jrtttt, l^aml 
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'frpwnSAa) wh* the MJLl of fl 
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that aic found La IC-n.lv, hip- 1 cornel^iili to two 
on the same rohject which arc min.j’ in Gird.-** 
JToa. 374 iilad &74a lb PasKMtf'is CUrwiiud 
far in mentions ; there can bo Ho doubt 

tberefunj: lEuU Et b,i5 bean j marled from abroa d. 
Moravi ( s Jfrra/ p. 7 -4> P mcncEaiifi a alary which 
Wftfl current nt Hava, to tha effect that it Liui 
btH-n lutrodacifid early in the promt cent ary by 
ft native of that place who had lived abroad. If 
l3ltl wjis not t he ease, it ia probable t h a l ii date* 
from the time of the mljpatian uf the Maiuoltti. 
* Rodota, £ktt aritjinz del ribs $rt&> § Tot HE. 

p r flft. 

a Aa^ in Jrehino d&rkf itafinxo, 4th hlt. 

toL vi. p* aift. 


* Zj tu lid lip p. IftS. If ii aim not Lc&ahEr<, 
m illnitralikij the mimerom prints of com- 
ipniultme* which «iat between modern and early 
niL-iliacTAl Greek, how many wnnl* SJnd pteti- 
tbrltlH off form whieh art familiar at the postal 
day are found tn th*» early dowmoata. Thoa 
1 water * \* n^r p t Ell- 1 nose" fdt^, * ft 1 
* all p AdSi, 'a^oat + 1 the iramaw p 

rfoAcKafpr. 'a faffrat 1 AJyyai* Silver r 
' an asa' yftiSapirf : p w|dte p fovpat, 'bEfli^k' 
jiftijKil, * short * KarrJi, + latli«' : atJll 

(lo Llliiitmtc pccnJsarilH^ or foim i fr>x a^pn, 
J wind wc find rpar, far aT^a josha? for irraw- 
lirfjrai Kau^irjM, f^t (iptpur lyipunri far (ko.u.4* 

(Zarabelli, pjx 154* 171* 1S4, Iftsy 
It may be added, that tn ihe Greek of tLcHoe* 
dittrici at the pre^nt <lny then* art wordn In 
nh, ; which exist in Greek 5 lss r «f Cftlabria 
Kirltrr tSi m Cent, tiii., but do not belong to 
Ebu as *pok*n in Greece— fa 

■ lallay,'a^fTDifLft * esc¬ 

hew ity7 WTfmdra (for ereyr^T 4 iy} fc boiler/ nlul 
□ lUiiTs. (HotrOftl, f ifora r ' p. 75.) 
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be taken ns specimens:—Monastnrnee (Mova«rnjyMuci) r Eiflce ( r F vdxt), Vehnidi 
(BeXaWSi), Neocastro (Neoetftrrpfltf)* * Policastro (JloXuva-rTpop), Contoguri 
[Kovroyoupt), Petrizza (H^rp/rfa), Am (*Ak pi}}, Cropakti (KovpowdXaT^)} 
An additional and very curious form of evidence 3a supplied by the numerous 
mediaeval Greek words which are found embedded in the modem Apulian 
and Calabrian dialects of Italian, Thus the *tortoise 5 is cdmm 
1 a frying-pan' thnic (ripyaju), "a fox* tiputta (dXiirouBtf, — flXeoTrflf), 4 ti skull 1 
wccah (j£QKKaXQv)i 1 fresh cheese 1 provda (wp6ya\a% * a nest ' faddcti [faa\€a }; 
and there are many others* 

With regard to the two groups of Greek townships and villages which 
are the subject of this paper we have information of a fairly early date, ami 
in both cases we discover that at one period they extended more widely than 
they do at the present day. In the ease of the Terra cf Otranto the intima¬ 
tions occur at sufficiently frequent intervals to form a continuous chain of 
evidence from early in the middle ages to the present time + These have 
been collected with great care and learning by Sig. Aar in Lis articles 
entitled Gil dndi storiri in Twra. tfOtmni# hi vols. vt and ix. of ser. 4 of the 
ArtJtivio atorko tittfhuw ; 3 and for the earlier period are derived from Greek 
manuscripts, like those already mentioned, in the Neapolitan and other 
archives, anil from incidental notices in other documents. Thus a bull of 
Urban VI, in K1S4 informs us that the town of Galatian* between Lecce and 
G:dlipulh had then a mixed population of Greek and Latin Cfcjristians, bin 
that the services of the Church were conducted only in the Greek tongue- 
Kioto this period onward the number of our authorities increases. Early in 
the fifteenth century Epifttnia, abbot of Nartli, near Gnlatina, mentions many 
places inhabited by Greeks, whose number amounted to I 2,330 souls. At the 
beginning of tbe following century GoJateo, who was a native of these parts, 
in his book Ik siiu I&pigvic makes mention of other towns where Greek was 
spoken ; and this was confirmed during the sixteenth century by Alberti in him 
'Dmrittitim di tutta f Italia, by Purzio in his Rdazvvb dtl rtgiut di A T apoli y 
and by Peraio in his Di&ttr&v hd&ttn* itlkt conform Ua drift* lingua rtoiitma ton 
h pin whti itnlidur liiupii. Further evidence on the same subject is fur¬ 
bished in the first half of the seventeenth century by Areudi, pried of Sole to, wlm 
in n letter addressed to Pope Urban V111. describes the Greek that was in 
use in that place] and in the early part of the eighteenth century by Ughelli in 
his If atm Sacral Of the Greeks of Bora the first notice is found in a charter 
(without date) of Roger II- a who died in lla-lt in this, among the serfs 
presented by him to a monastery in Calabria* we find Vpijr/topto? fitturtivos 
and NjJtjjiTtje $oirrd ^; and the gentile name here given can hardly mean 
anything else than p inhabitant ef Bova (Botra)/ being in fact the name 


1 Zuntl'dli, pp. SI, 55; cp r Marosi, Siudi t 

200 . 

* ftanibclli, p. OS ; cp, §H.utti\ p r 

s Proofs flf tb* of * a»*ii']i mow 

inuHtiiftiis Oiwk jwptiUUiin trcffivcn in vol, vL 
pp. 101, 100, Mid ii^t^B. For m lia* 


same utibjrct derived from ilw eonlimjini> of 
the Greek iiU 1 m Italy Ihc raulor is refrriftl to- 
dei wtii'lis iii the Aniitpuify far pp. 31»S - 

107. 

* See tb ■■ antbcrflira In llafOai, tit n*1\ r pp r 
I SI, 2%7 r and FellojjriiM, pp. ix—xL 
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applied to the people of that place at the present dayd At a later period 
they are explicitly mentioned by Barrio in bis Ik mdiqmiaU d situ Calabrmc 
(Bom, 1571}. Alter menriouing various other places in that province where 
Greek was spoken, that writer names 'Bova eivitas, todefi episcopal is in 
mantis cucumine sic a/ and then adds— 1 A Leucopotm villa hucu^que lacotae 
in famihari sermon e Latins {t.tf. Italian) ct Graces lingua utuning sacra vero 
Graeca lingua, Graecoquc ritu iaejunt,' * 

The conclusion, then, to which we are led with regain I to the origin of 
the Greek-speaking population of South Italy that they arc descendants of 
the Byzantine Greeks who migrated thither not later than the eleventh 
century, and that tlie groundwork of their language is to be found in the 
Greek that was spoken in Greece at that time. But, notwithstanding that 
we have no definite evidence of any other immigrant* having come over 
from the mother-country between that dale and the seventeenth century, yet 
SO great difficulty is involved in supposing that ail the forms and expressions 
which these dialects possess in common with Modem Greek existed so early, 
that wo are almost forced to the condition lhat the original colonics uftist at 
some time have been reinforced in this manner. We have seen that it is a 
doubtful question whether any Turkish words are to be found in the Italian 
Greek at the present day. If this should prove to be the case, their intro¬ 
duction may with some confidence be referred to the migration from Greece 
which took place m IU73 ; and other peculiarities ia the language, which can 
bo proved to hoar a comparatively modern stamp, may not unreasonably he 
attributed to that period. 

II, F. Tokkr. 


1 Mdhpu T jGVt*V 1*. 7t5 fc 

B IJUri iu-, p, quoted by Pott In P&ifofajH jp , vol. it. p. 
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APOLLO HIKESIOS, 

Tn an article- by J, Y. Akerman (Xnw. Vhrou. iv. p, 97) is the fell owing 
inscription 

Ote . Head of Antoninus Pius. 

H«>. AflOAArtN EMBACIOC EOEClflN, Apollo Embasius of tlie 
Ephesians. A galley. (Yaillant, A r HMt. Grates.) 

On turning lo VaiHants work, p. 295. I find the coin referred to by 
Akcrnian quite di[Terentiy described, :— 

A n 0 A A n N EMBACIOC E * E CI UN. ApoUo stons mid ua, dextru d emissA 
ginintro cubito coin in line iuqmsito, tclum gerit ; ex nil verso Din (in eualrieis 
Labi I n, ilesttru pari ter deiiiissA, sinistra jaculum tenet, A mjb. Anton in* JYi, 
EMBACIOC Apollinis fuit cognomen, hoc est, asnriub'ns navim, Ac. 

Eddie I alsit cites Vai Ham's description and remarks (ii, 510)/ Apollonius 
Li>>. I. Argonaut barm ji ampins me < limit ’AiroXAtcpot ’E^ftimWet ’E nffotriov 
quern venemti suut Argoiimttoo velut qiii tuerctur eos qui nd iter mantimum 
nedneti ingrtttonfvr imvim, pmestaratquo salvos tgndi, Numeu nrbi oppor- 
tmiutu cujus atnjjlom fuit man commereiutn,’ 

Without wishing for a moment to call in question Akerman's good (kith, 
I cannot bring myself to believe that any such coin as lie describe* was before 
him when lie wrote his paper, and I am driven to the conclusion that eh Let 
through want of familiarity with Latin or through carelessness be entirely 
failed to comprehend Vaillatits words, and took the explanation of the epithet 
EMBACIOC *a&mdcn* mvim ' as referring to the typo of the coin : or possibly 
lie may have bad before him a coin of Ephesus with a galley upon it (of. Afion. 
iii. 113, 97s), but with rut illegible inscription in which be may have fancied 
that he could trace the words AflOAA£tN EMBACIOC E<t>ECf0N. 

lu any enso T must decline lo accept Akerntan’s description as of any 
value whatever. 

With regard to Yuillmil’s coin the case is different, but 1 think 1 shall 
be able to show that he wise has fallen into some serious errors in describing 
the coin, though iu his case the faults ore more excusable owing to the poor 
preservation in which the specimen evidently was. 

The following is on exact description oi a piece which is in all probability 
identical in type and inscription with the coin cited by Vail but. 

01*. T. AlAtOC KAICAP AN[TrtNei]NOC. Bust uf Antoninus Pius 
r, laur 
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Itev. AnOAA^NlKe Cl QCEtoEtmH* Apollo and Artemis stan ding face 
to Ihce: Apollo left, naked but for chlanm wound found left arm and baling 
from lila elbow, grasps with bis right band a laurel branch offered him by 
Artemis, and hold* bow in left; Artemis right, wearing long chiton with 
dipbiis and quiver at shoulder, bolds in left hand a bow and in lowered right 
a branch of laurel which she offers to Apollo: from the stem of the branch 
□ear her hand hangs apparently a fillet. JR. 1.2. 



It wilt be sei?n that the general aspect of this type h not inconsistent 
with YaiUftutfe description. He has simply mistaken thechlamya which bangs 
in a straight line from Apollo's elbow for a column, and the bows held by the 
two figures for darts : the laurel-branch has escaped bis notice entirely. 

These and such-like errors in description are unfortunately common 
enough in all numismatic works, and maybe held excusable in the case of 
ill-preserved coins. But in transcribing the legend Vailbuit must be hdd 
rcsposible for a serious misapprehension of the mutual relation of inscription 
and type on Greek coins. 

An epithet such as £MBAC|OC, implying a well defined aspect of Apolto 
worship, could hardly be looked for in conjunction with such a type as 
Vailtant describes, and it may have been some half consciousness of this in¬ 
congruity which led Aker man to the hasty assumption that the type of the 
coin was a galley, although a galley unaccompanied by the god himself would 
be equally surprising. 

What cam have induced Vail la nt to assume that he could rend the wonl 
€MBAClOC I am fit a loss to imagine. The result has been that be 
has mislead all numismatists, Kckhel included, for nearly two hundred 
years* 

The coin which I now describe was purchased by the British Museum in 
1848 from Mr. Borrelt of Smyrna. The inscription is legible throughout 
though slightly indistinct in parts. It is of importance in the hist place as 
correcting Vaillaut and compelling us to erase the epithet £MB AClOC from 
among the title# of Apollo which occur nun coins, and in the second place as 
introducing an entirely new epithet J K € C10C which has hitherto, so far as I 
know T never been met with either on coins, in inscriptions, or in literature* in 
connection with Apollo, though it is a well-known epithet of Zeus as llie 
Protector of Suppliants (cf. Aesch. Supp t 341, CIO; Soph, Phif. 484; and 
Eur* Ht f. MS). 

The epithet lK€CiOC is nevertheless one which ia entirely in harmony 
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with the idea of purification from blood-guiltiness so intimately associated 
with tile religion of Apullo as it is exempli lied, to quote one notable instance, 
in the well-known story of Orestes. 

frftit Hp1<63 wpix; tfo\v<rT«^tf pvxw- 

ipm fi’ iir’ fiiv iivSpa Beoftva>1 

EBpav ixpvra TTpoarpivaiov, aifuni 
trTd&vra *al peoavahii 

cX°v*' & fajfinfivvTfTOP kX-oBov. 

Xfji'ej peyiarw voMftpoWi iarippivatr, 

upyJjrt tta\\<p‘ TjBf 7 up rpniwy epdt. 

Acsch. Eitni. 39 

TIio him who was stained with tbe blood of bis fellow-man, the criminal 
or tbe outcast, if he turned ns a supplicant Uirtp; or TTpotrrpoTratni, to ApoUo 
and humbly sued for purification, could obtain it at tbe bands of tbe god after 
tbe performance of the due rites and ceremonies, among which the sprinkling 
of the suppliant with the blood of the expiatory victim and subsequent 
penance were the most characteristic. The ceremony of sprinkling was pel- 
fanned with the sacred olive or laurel branch, i*en)pffl, bound with a fillet 
of white wool: Ttpo/iiwv Be roi) tfXijrpoo -irttpa\apwv tovv Ka X Bvra<s 6 
4k toB TrpVTaruati *al ■rrapMv etc 'vtw ™*P ™ 

rhv i*en>pia!>. ’H* Si «\d£o< dtri r Upa* tkat'a* ipfy 

ieareimppGttos (Pint. Tkts. 18 ). . 

The suppliant socking relief from sin is frequently spoken of as 
approaching the alter of the god holding this symbol of bis condition as a 

suppliant for purification in his hand. 

This Uen)pia is the branch which on our coin is presented by Artemis 
to Apollo clearly with tlie object of distinguishing him ns Apollo '1/eeo-is?, a 
Lille which we may therefore conclude that lie bore in some temple at 
Ephesus, which was perhaps consecrated in the reign of Antoninus Phis, a 
temple which very probably may have enjoyed a right of Asylum for Fugitives 
similar to that of the temple of the great Ephesian goddess herself- 

In conclusion I may remark that the pieces said to bear the lege ml 
neioc emeatlN (Eek’bel Li, 111), which ore of the same type ns the onu 
described above, seem to bo misread specimens of the same cote. 


Baglay V. Head. 
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INSCRIPTIONS FROM CAS ARE A, LYDAE, PATARA, MYRA. 

I. 


CAS AREA. 


I \* last year’s volume of this Journal (ix. pp. S 3 , 88 ) Mr, Theodore Ben 
described the situation of this Cnrian town, which ho discovered about three 
miles to the north-east of Lory in a , 1 In laying before the reader the 



inscriptions found on this site, from which we recover its name, I would call 
attention to the accompanying Map 0 f Casarea and its neighbourhood, 


1 rhotognihic view* unit pirns of Lotyms on pnblUJidl fa Benortwf nuj HlemmiB, iytiss, 
vot. I, plotcs lx., i. ; p. 20. 
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prepared by Mr Bent nt fifty request. Hu hiis made U the more valuable 
by adding the following memoranda;— 

'Bering i n vest tuition s on the southern coast of Carin, near the pro¬ 
montory anciently called Oynossema, and new known as Cape Atotipo or 
Box, we were anchored in the Bay of Aplothekn, around which are the mins 
of ancient Lurynm. Whilst here, we heard from the peasants of a curious 
harbour and ruins at a little distance from the hay, Accordingly we rowed 
along the coast in our boat past several htets, and soon arrived at this 
harbour, the entrance of which is not a alone's throw across, though it opens 
within into a considerable basin surrounded by high mountains. This 
harbour appears now to be known only to smugglers and to the inhabitants 
of tile neighbouring village of Phinekote, or Plienike p * * who have two or three 
boats here* and a rude cottage for wayfarers. It ia now known as Ser^i, 
and may be identified with the Kpq<rn of Ptolemy (v, S) anti Pliny's 

■ Portus -Gifessa* {NJL v + 104), which he describes m in Carla, and distant 
twenty miles from Rhodes* From the mouth of the harbour there runs 
northward across the isthmus a narrow valley, which the people of Fhenikc 
use for growing com ; it is full of the ddbrk of an ancient city. Beneath iv 
largo caroulvtree, and covered by the ruins of a Byzantine church p wc found 
ik row of bases of columns (apparently in xtiif), ns if a temple had stood here. 
At this spot (marked S r 4 in the Map) wc found two inscriptions (Nos. 3, 4, 
infm). Towards tke southern end of the valley were tombs, one of which 
bore the Inscription No, 1, infra (the site is marked 1 in the Map). About 
half-way up the valley, some way up the slopes to the cost of the mins of 
the town, were three large stones, on one of which was the inscript ton No, 2, 
rn/ro (marked 2 in the Map). At the northern extra miry of the valley t nt 
the top of a did^ going down very abruptly into the soa p and affording n 
lovely view of the island-dotted gulf of Syme, w ere large quantities of tombs 
composed of blocks of marble piled pyramid-wise upon each other. 1 

To these remarks of Mr, Bent let me add a wort! or two respecting the 
name and site of Cnsamt. The site belongs, of course, to the Rhodian 
territory on the Oarinn mainland. The ethnic names Kacrapev$ r Karrapk : 


1 Tbtf MfcdeBt 3 Ptolemy, ¥, 2$ll F 
nui-t Strabo sav. [i. 65^3 r4r Ttzhlx&ri 

AtpJv* (xmtff* ptCJ tiAraf ATT^jlw iJ*a AtipupA 

npO-\tm Jrni uftai T*v Tairrrf 

iiw' A*w 4f tpwrtQw 5#wj) +fltr*|. 

Com [Mm ttttUtHn d* CfitT, HdK i. IS-SS, pp, 
213 fall, where Mine t& script! MU from Phoenix 
ftfi ■ [luMishril. 

* Ptolemy h qinally rueful lo tEminrnito 
the iiMnetof pt*c*4 in proper ^ographLcaUrdsr: 
ircordingly lb* podtioft of Kp^ a r m tils 
\h% in imjH’jrJant', continuing thftidenttlicatiou 
of Kpiiffa a^f mrth iha Sfw,—T]js r 


f^rymii. Forttia Cr^sn p Phenlto. Th^ns m»y 
Wf]| be a connexion bIbu [iStvecU the name* 
K^ff^a Hud Scrari- 

5 Whik I *in pr^|Mirii]^ tM* pupor |]iore 
teache* me f vom Pm!» tbe imki, jtiat ImUwI, of 
the flrai ten Volumes &f ihe finfktin t * TahU 
\ji\rimU rfr ■ rfix prem (Vr ts 1 1 § 77-1 ).' 

Thii vtlt be a. kip Id all the raden cf 

felt*! BtiUrtiit' that in to my to every stud erne of 
Clascal nn t iqditba thlOTaboi3t the wertel. Tli 0 

JlsWr tH plximed Oft n l*U5&r*nd friHertPik tlinn 
ciihsr the Jtffjirfs’r of thi! ar Mr* 

l[Bifli3ton$mith'i Iftdex lo 
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occur not unfreqinently m lists or epitnplis of Rhodian citizens a t see Russ 
Jfdknika i. p. I0<), No. SS (from Rhodes) \ ’Ay &&&>&&#& 'Aya&OJfXtv^ 
K a&apfc r whereupon Ross remarks, "Das welblicbo Demotion K a^rapk lusst 
auf omen OrtLiEKiinon Kuo-apa sehliessen, wie M eyaptq von Mtyapa. WaAr- 
scheinlich iat dieaer lmfaekannto Ort wieder ein Rhodischer Demos/ This 
conjecture of Ro?a is approved by JTM, Hulleaux and Diehl, Bulletin dc O&rr* 
HdL is. p. 120 (Slti&ucpaTffi r Apurro$£\ov K mrapefa and 
HeroxXei)? Kacrapeue), who refer lo Bulktiu ii. pp* G17 P ft 18 (N vjv$£Bqtg<c 
T oBok\^ Kuvapev?, where the editor has wrongly suggested 
and Arch, IZpipr, MiltL avx (kxterrekh, 1885, p, 121, lino 12 ([6 fitiva Kajcrnpeus). 
To these instances, tombstones found in Rhodes itself, we may add Bulktm 
x. p. 2o9 f whore, in a decree of nu e ratios of At Ionia-worshippers found at 
Lurynia, occurs the name [TtXt-j^ra^ TtXifrwoe Kew-o^ii* Here also the 
editor altera the local name to Kn[i]<r£rpaj. Tins makes it probable that the 
name may a till have to be restored in some or other of the classical tests, 
since K aaapcv; was sure to be corrected by ancient scribe or modem editor 
into Kfuo-aptifci 

I could wish tliat Mr. Bent's inscriptions given below (Nos* I—+) were 
more numerous, and afforded more distinct evidence to connect the name 
with this particular site. There is nothing to compel us to do so. In this 
valley of the Rhodian Pemca, whatever its name, a townsman of Cas&reu 
may conceivably have been honoured with a tomb or a statue, even if Casaren 
was a dome in the island of Rhodes* But probability favours Mr a Bent's 
identification, and we may provisionally accept it. The occurrence of the 
name in the decree of Adomasts at Lory am certainly points rather to the 
Pemea. No, 2 of Mr. BenPs inscriptions is edited from an impression 
which is difficult to read, and (if rightly deciphered) it gives fin unusual 
form of the ethnic adjective, KavaptaTT}* instead of Kaaaptv?. This 
however is no real difficulty j compare K£ptipt7}-rq? t K tpupios from Kipapo?. 
I infer, however, that the name of the town was not K u&apa (as Ross), 
hut Katrapeo:. 

It may be added that the personal names occurring In the following 
inscriptions are thoroughly Rhodian in character: names compounded with 
"Att-i "Aye-, T ipa- r or -avag, abound in Rhodian lists, and in documents 
From the Rhodian Peraea (ace 4 Inscriptions de la Perce Rhodicnne/ hi Ball, 
dc Curt, Jfr lL x* pp, 245 lK) h 


au J Gmtrnlm both * Tobk da mm* prvpr&t Grtcs Kn^ivt, KatfopO, amU th« utteTvkwz taiL SIS 

JLD&] aoollifir <iri r now* & £beats I 5bi[ ind X. 25?. 

tewevtr tlut the I ml nr of nmm ^r. 
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INSCRIPTIONS FROM C AS AREA. 

1. 

On a tomb nt Casaren consisting of four marble blocks resting like 
steps one upon another; the inscription is upon the lowest step. From an 
impression, 

ArHIANAPOYAfTHNAkr 

KAEAPEOE 

! A7ij<T*u'5paLJ i 

KavapiaS' 

The letters are perfectly preserved, except at the end of line I, ami 
belong to a good tinie p say B.C, 150. 


± 

Am 

Inscribed on one of three large stones, lying a good deal higher than 
the town "below. ‘I dug underneath it,’ writes Mr. Bent, 1 to see if there 
was any trace of a tomb; but there was not.’ It is clearly the bsiso of a 
statue. Frum ati impression. Broken apparently on the left only; tho first 
six letters arc very it legible. The demotic adjective, if rightly read, is out of 
its proper place. 

. . . KASAPEATHNnEimNAKTo* 

. NAEArESTPAToy 

r O oi(?) tok &ba] Karapt«n(i' lleimArarror, 
tcaff i-aff<tTi'a]f hk 'AyicrpaToe. 


‘ 8 . 

From the base of a column, found apparently m situ, among the ruins 
of a Byzantine church that may have been originally a temple. Bather 
coarsely inscribed; hut the letters are of a good time. From impression, 

TfMAPOA. T^ 0 VoX[»c 

IEPflNG£ 'lepteTO?, 

Perhaps the name of the donor of the column. 

4. 

On a marble block discovered close to the base of the column (No. 8) 
in the ruins of the Byzantine church. Inscribed in small letters of a good 
time, but so obliterated that no impression could be taken. 

BUS,—vor.. x . e 
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1 



. . AY . AA , . . 
©H . NfiNof£EAH 


0E£SAA<A£ 


iANaot 


ToYANAPo* * . 





0AAA . . riANilNAPXt 



' From a tomb at the northern extremity of the valley across the 
isthmus described above, at the top of the cliff, overlooking the Gulf of 
Sytne.* From a copy- 


!f* A AA E ry c A\ aoi 


The inscription, which I cannot decipher, seems to he complete, except 
at the left extremity, Sir. Bent assures me that his copy was carefully made; 
he describes the letters as appearing to be half-Garina atl <l half-Greek 


in form. 


II. 


LYDAE (Ao&u) IN LYCIA. 


Tt!E geographer Ptolemy (v. S r 2) enumerates the following Lycian towns 
as situated round the basin of the Gulf of Makli (Sinus Glnucus): M*™ 
Kamvp AvStu, Kapyo, AatiaXa, TeAjMjoWv. These places are enumerated 
from west to east. In a corresponding passage Pliny {N. H. v. 103) enume- 
mles the following from west to east : oppida Daedala, Crya fugitivorum, 
fin men Axon, oppidum Calynda. He calls the Kapva of Ptolemy Crya (see 
Steph. Byz. tx. Kptfo), and he Omits Lydae altogether. The texts of Ptolemy 
variously give this last name as AiS&u, XvSat, : l but the inscriptions 

which are now presented to the reader prove that Av&a< is the correct form, 
and that Ptolemy has accurately indicated its site by the place it occupies in 
his enumeration. 


* Kirprrt giv£j the name bj Kkdno in hh Atiai rtrtt IltUui, 1S51. 
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Iu the winter of J887-S Mr, Theodore Rent anchored in the Gulf of 
Makri, within the basin formed by the northern shore of the promo ntory or 
peninsula of Artemis i urn. Thin description will become intelligible from a 
glance at the accompanying Map. which Mr r Bent 1 ms prepared from the 
Admiralty Charts, His exploration* in the neighbourhood have been briefly 
described by him in the last volume of thh Journal fix. p. 83). Archaeologist* F 
however, will thank mo for having prevailed upon him to famish some 
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additional particulars respecting the scenery of the neighbourhood, my own 
immediate object being to identify the exact site of each of the inscriptions 
presently to be published. "The character of the country round the Gulf of 
Makri (the ancient Glaucus Sinus)/ writes Mr. Bent, 1 is exceedingly fine r the 
gulf being hemmed in by high mountains, and forcibly reminding us of the 
Lake of Luoeme, The town of }jVI>ab we discovered on the fiitia.ll peninsula 
to the north-west of the gulf. It is built in a basin surrounded by mountains, 
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of which Mount Souvr l il^ with its mins of the acropolis of Lydae, is lifluO 
feet above the level of the sea. There are three other peaks on tins peninsula 
which attain nearly an equal height; and zis, roughly speaking, the peninsula 
is not fifteen miles round, the precipitous character of the ground may easily 
be imagined. From this peninsula an excellent view of the gulf can bo 
obtained, its surface dotted with ielands. Its rugged pine-clad slopes, and the 
snowy peaks of the Taurus range in the background. In the north-west 
corner of the gulf where our ship lay, is n tiny archipelago, Taraeuah being the 
largest island, and possessing a good harbour: this island, moreover* is the 
only one inhabited ; n few poor Greeks from Makri (anciently TelmesBOs), 
having built a miserable village thereon amongst the ruins of a town of the 
Byzantine epoch. Tarsenah, the adjoining island of II fern, and the islets to 
the north, all bear evidence of having been extensively inhabited in the days 
of the lower Empire ; hut they contain no tmees of any earlier occupation, 
as far as I could gather from a hasty survey and conversation with the 
inhabitants/ 

* Taking one of the Greeks of Tansennh os our guide, we first of all visited 
a curious escarped rock on the mainland opposite; it was simply honey¬ 
combed with tombs, before which slabs had been placed* and of very irregular 
shape. Amongst brambles to the left of this rock were some tombs of much 
finer execution. Over one of these, cut in the rock after the same fashion os 
the tombs of Tclmesstis, there is aw inscription in red incised letters in an 
unknown tongue* This was copied in the first instance by a German, von 
Hnmmer-Fmgstall (TopQgntpItixdic Andehkn gttamtiuU an/ finer 1 Jrfae in die 
Ztvante, ISllX^uJ again by Forbes and Hoskyn^aa published in 
vf the Royal Geographical Society, 1848, xii. p* 158* My own copy agrees 
almost exactly with the German one, that of Forbes and Hoakyns being very 
inaccurate (see Classical Review t lSJstt, ii, p. 234}. The characters appear to 
be a mixture of Carian, and Pamphyliau/ 

4 We then went with our ship and anchored at the head of Skopea Bay, 
just off the peninsula of Lydae, and on the following morning started with 
our men to examine the mins which our Greek guide WJ us existed in the 
interior of this tongue of land. A precipitous path led up from the waters 
edge through a dense forest, and forms the sole approach on this side; for an 
abrupt mountain ridge, in which we saw many rock-cut tombs, nets as a 
natural fortification for the north-eastern side of th& peninsula. About half¬ 
way up r in an opening in the forest, we found a quadrangular Hellenic fort, 
which doubtless in ancient days commanded this approach: and close 
alongside of this wore three tombs cut in the living rock, with domed 
roofs/ 

" On reaching the summit of the ridge, we descended a little to our left* 
and there Came across a plateau covered with ruins. Three largo tombs 
(A iu ifap) J constructed of motive slabs of marble and standing about ten 
feet high, occupied a commanding posit loti overlooking the Gulf of Makri and 
the distant, mountains. From inscriptions upou these' (noa. 6, 16, 17, post), 
'we learned for the first time that we were In '"the demo of Arymaxa/* 
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which belonged to the town of “ Lydne” mid that the tombs belonged to the 
Diophantus family, who seem to have been the chief people of the place. 
AIL around here were traces of extensive ruins, columns ant! piles of stones, 
pointing to the existence of a temple ami other buildings in this Ioctdity a 
Hero too, we found a good spring of water, which doubtless accounts for the 
choice of tins high plateau for building. 1 

'Ascending again to another elevation, we passed by an ancient and 
long-disused quarry for marble, which had supplied the material for the 
construction of Lydac; presently, having passed through the forest southward 
for another mile, we found ourselves just over the basin in the mountains in 
which the ruins of Lvdae stood. The only inhabitants of the place are nomad 
Ytmiks, who have their skin tents amongst the mins, while the old buildings 
provide excellent stabling for their camels. The sole occupation, of those 
nomads is cutting down timber in the surrounding forest, the best pieces 
being taken down to the sea-shore for sale, and the refuse burned into 
charcoal. 1 

1 The most conspicuous objects among the ruins of Lydae are three lafgc 
Heron, built on the edge of a ridge overlooking the sea to the east (marked 
Aon Mnp)„ From the southernmost of these tombs we extracted fragments 
of sarcophagi and a few inscriptions 1 (nos. 8, 9. 10 pad), 

* From this ridge the ground slopes rapidly down into the basin in which 
the town was built, and is covered with rough recks and bm&hwuod, amongst 
which we found many tciubs (C h * in the Slop), most of them having inscripH 
tioiifl (nos. 12-15 and 18 pod). Our work in the actual basin was much 
hindered by the growth of the 11 wait-a-bit Ff thorn: surrounded by n dense 
mass of these brambles we discovered a very large block of marble standing 
with au inscription in honour of a priest named Leontomenos; this 
monument appeared to be of earlier dale than any of the others at 
Lydae f (no. 6). 

4 A large mass of building next attracted our attention, the chief of 
which appeared to have been a large Byzantine structure (/'), Close to this, 
after digging for two days, we came across a number of pedestals, ail of which 
had once carried statues; many of these pedestals stood apparently in their 
original places, whilst others had been built in between them, so as to form 
the foundation wall of some later edifice* These pedestals contained inscrip¬ 
tions in honour of men of Lydnc.nnd others who had distinguished themselves 
in the service of the state (nos. 20—27 j*osf). This spot (J) in Map), we may 
assume to have been the Agora of ancient Lydae.' 

1 At a little distance from here, were three gigantic Herua, built side by 
side (A), and similar in construction to those already mentioned upon the 
ridge (if). Fragments of statuary lay ell around, all headless, and one frag¬ 
ment of a draped female figure seated on a chair or throne. AH, however* 
were distinctly of the Roman period, and we found no inscriptions on or near 
these Heron.' 

'Down from Mount Souvelab, on which stood the acropolis of the town* 
there ran a stream right through the centre of the ancient town; it has now 
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hardly any water in it, but it bears evidence of having been a tench more 
considerable stream iu funner days. On the left bank of ibis stream were 
traces of many buildings, and in n depression filled wkh a dense growth of 
brambles and thorns I identified the site of the theatre (fir). On the slopes 
above the theatre vrere traces of many ruins, and a rock-cut Lycian tomb of 
the usual type {E). Another fortress guarded the approach to Lydae from 
the isthmus, and across the isthmus itself was a wall running up a gentle slope 
front the Ray of Skopea, and ending at the edge of a steep precipice some 
600 feet above the sea on the outer side. Hence Lydae, being so well 
fortified by nature, needed no walls for the protection of the city 
itself/ 

1 After some days of work at Lydae t our guide of Tarsenah took us hi 
another site more inland* We rowed in our boat to a small bay, where wore 
some wood-stores belonging to the nomad Yuruks* who bring hither their cut 
w-pod from the mountains for sale to the merchants from the towns. Again 
we ascended from the shore by a steep path leading through a col in the 
mountains, and lifter walking for some miles through n dense forest* we saw 
at some distance below us a lake of considerable size, the southern end of 
which was shut in l>y very precipitous cliffs, while the north-western end was 
low and marshy, terminating in a plain which extended to the mountains 
behind Can nos. Id this Iake l near the southern extremity* we saw two islets, 
on one of which, with the aid of our glasses* we distinguished extensive 
Byzantine remains; but as there was no boat on the hike* and no village near, 
we were unable to visit them/ 

* Between the southern end of the lake and the open sea ran a very 
narrow valley* the part near the lake being densely wooded and overgrown 
with rank vegetation. All down the valley were traces of Hellenic tombs, 
some of them constructed of great marbles, and generally three close together, 
as waa the case with the tombs at Lvdne* On a plateau, which the Yumks 
had Lately cleared of trees for pasturage for their flocks, we opened many 
tombs of an inferior character, containing pottery, glass, and a silver coin of 
Cannes {Hdlcnic Journal, ix. p. 86), As the valley narrowed toward a the 
lake, the traces of remains were mote considerable; a finely executed rock-eut 
tomb, large blocks of marble and columns and other remains by amongst the 
brushwood, and pointed to the existence of a town containing specimens of 
the best period of Hellenic art. On the top of an escarped rock running down 
into the lake, and standing several hundred feet above it, was a considerable 
building of good Hellenic masonry ; the surrounding walls Wero irregular in 
shape, but on the top a square building ap]*ears to have stood—presumably a 
temple. One of the courses of the outer wall to the south baft apparently 
been inscribed all over. We took impressions of the only two legible inscrip¬ 
tions, the others having become defaced through the peeling of the stone* so 
that onlv a letter Appeared here and there. Owing to the site being so far 
from the sen, ie. a two hours 1 walk through a forest and over a mountain 
ridge, we were unable to take anything with m beyond spades and pickaxes; 
and 1 only reached the inscriptions to take the squeezes by standing on an 
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old lotteo bee-hive, which bod been left there by some wandering tribe/ 
These two inscriptions have already sjipearcd hi the Jfelimie Jwrutnl, ibid, 
p, 88; they inform us that the place was called Lisstt ur LUsae, a name never 
alluded to in classical literature. 

Inscriptions from Lyiuk. 

6 . 

' From a large base at Lydae, with traces above of a colossal statue.' It 
stood all alone among the brambles in the valley between the sites marked 
on the Map JS anti Oi and 6'J 

AEOMTQMENHN AT7OAA0N IAOY 
APYMAE6A 

|EP ATEYZ ANTA AflQAAflNOEKA I AtOZKAIDEflN ATPOTEPflN 
KAlAIOSKOPflNsKAtnANOSKAirYMNASlAPXHSAMTAKAl 
5 nPYTANEYZANTAAlZKAirPAMMATEYSANTABOYAMSKAl 
TOY AHMOYK AT AZKEYAZANT A AEKA UlOTHPlON APTYPEON 
THnOAEIEZI AlOY^TONKAl rENOMENONTEPA ION Al ABIOY 
TEirdArOPAZBKAOAEArPEOtfi^NTOZKAIAEONTO 
MENOY APYM A EEYZTONE ATOYfTATPXlONKATA AE 
10 THN YO0EZIANHATEPA 

OEOIZ 

Atwro/Or'i'iji/ 'AnXXwWSov 
'Apvfia^ia- 

UpurtveaiTa ’AtroXAwvo? *ai Aiov ttai Brtow 'Ay pore pat v 
jeei Aio <ri<6pu>f rai I lava?, rat yvfivtutiapxifaat’Ta nai 
5 tepuTavev<Tavra tcai ypappaTtvaavTa Sovkif* *«i 
too Sypou, xaTatTtctvaaaiTa 5^ wai iroTijpiov Apr/vpeov 
tj} — oXtt i&tov top yevofievop yepaibv Ith 0iov 

Teifiaybpatr 0, na& {bcQtciav) he ‘Aypeu^mTQ*; teal Aeopro- 
uivov t ‘Apt/jan^eev, top iarov tot/MOw <nni 5c 

10 vodemav unrlpa, 

Base of a statue in honour of Lcontotncncs, a distinguished citizen of 
Lydae. Mr. Bent tells rue that this monument struck him ns being of older 
date and of a better style of art than any others which he found at Lydae. 
This opinion is borne out by the inscription : the lettering is fairly good, and 
the form EATOY (lino 9) points to the Augustan age, or (more strictly) to 
between Jt.C. 70 and n.c. 1; sec Ditteuberger, ti't/ibt/e. No, 356 nclt 8, No. 272 
note 2 ; Mdsterhans, Grammatik (2nd ed.), n. 121. Some examples however 
of a later date occur in Benndorfs Lykien : see vol, L No. 105; voJ. ii. 
No. 177. 
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Leontonieneg h described as of tbn deiue Arymaxa (line 2), the position 
of which Ls fixed by No, %G\ 6fo A on the Map, nod compare Nos, 10, 17* 
The name of one other dome of Lydae is recovered from No. 7j but its site 
is unknown. 

The relationship of the persons, named in lines 8 foil seems to be os 
follows, Teinmgoras* mother, being a widow, bad married Leoutomcises, 
Leon tom enea therefore became '] eimagoiW stepfather (it rfiTpwor, line 9). 
But LtiOntoinenes proceeded further Lo adopt him (liny 10) t as one Agreoplioii 
bad previously done (line 8). 

Lcejitomcnes had served for at least one year (Upa-reva-apra, line 3) ns 
priest of Apollo, of Zeus, of the Jlioscuri, anil of Pan, and also of the 
Wyporepoi 0eot P . I infer that the town possessed temples, or at least ultara, 
with these several dedications; and the reason why these several priesthoods 
were eombineii in one person was, that they had come to be virtually 
XeiTOLrp 7 Bfl(, and bo could bo accepted only by a person of wealth, Jii the 
nex t inscription, of some what l ater date, one Tbeugeoes is described as priest 
of Ajwllo, of Zeus, and of 0™i* r A ypi&v. The last are evidently the same 
as Beet aypurtptn, and who are these ? I do not find *A ypmpo? actually used 
except of Artemis : but Plutarch, A mut&i'iu^ cIl 1+, writes: dXXA SopKa&a^ 
pip &*lp£vcixn rol Xaycuoic teal £ Antovs ayporepoif Tt<$ <jrvi€iri8<i)v<T(T€t #al 
am t^oppa $€a$ f £uftcirr<u £T *Apterrain* BoXothn-cc opvypa&i /cal ffpowiv XtJjcm/v 
xal apKTov? k.tX Immediately he quotes a line from Aeschylus in which 
Apollo is styled *A-ypew p an epithet more commonly used of Aristaeus (see 
Pindar, Pytk ix. 05}* but also of Pan (Hesycla & v t ) m Clearly we may under¬ 
stand by 0 *g1 P A ypirepot or Bait 'A ypds the deities of the chase and of wild 
life, Artemis, Aristaeu^ Pan, and Apollo under so me aspects,—deities not 
uiisuited to this somewhat wild and secluded region. 

From line 4 foil, we loam something of the lilt orua] condition of the 
town. It ha'! a gymnasium (line 4), ami a Gcrousin (line 7, ytpato *;}: more¬ 
over, if tills tiLaeription is rightly assigned to the Augustan age, it aftbnls one 
of the earliest known extunplee of a Gorousin (see Mcmedkr, Qua Coudicitme 
JBphmi tie,, p. 61), and also t!io phrase yfpato^ Bta fftov implies that an 
appoint meat to the Gerousia for life (though it afterwards, as we know, 
became the rule) was at this earlier date the exception. We learn further 
that Lydac had a Roule end Ecdcsiu; these assemblies ate also named in 
subsequent documents. They had a prytanis and a secretary (line 5), and 
Leontomeues had served in the former office Tot two years, and in the latter 
one year. 

N 

4 n 

‘ From small base of statue; Lydae.’ Found in the Agora {D in Map). 

MHNQAaPAATIOAAfl 
N I 1 AO YKPHNEITl Z0EYI"E 
NHN0HPAMENOYKA0V 
iEATTOAASaNIAOYKPHNEA 
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5 TONEAYTH^AN APAIEPATEY 

lANTAAnOAAfiiNOSKAIAS 
osKAiCE^NArpeeM(j)iAoi: 

TOPf! AEENEfrENTHEEIXE AYTON 

MijwBcipa \\ -reXX**- 

FtSev Kpqveme Bfvye- 

yj-jr ko&* v(o&£&i$v) 

Sc 'AireXAeWSoy Kpt}f4a 
5 rov imtryst dvBpa, Upareu- 

travra 'AtbXXjupot irai Ai- 
o$ tfiu Bewu 'Aypt&v, ^xXycr- 
TQpyia* Ev€ttevTij*i eft favr[i£|^ 

Dedication in honour of Theugene* t priest of Apollo* of Zeus* and of 
the HeqI 'Aypeft* It resembles the preceding, q,v t The demy of Lydae 
(Kpjji'if or Kjfr^ac) comspondtog to the demotic names Kpqpfift, K pt)V€tTt<; r 
is not otherwise known. 


S, 

1 End of a long inscription over entrance to Horoon at Lydrve; the two 
following inscriptions were found on the two sarcophagi in aide, 1 The site is 
marked A on the Map. From MS, copy only- no impression. 


TAIKEYAIEnKAIT a lENAYTnSflHATO 
I . . inuElPAniAlAYTO YTOONOMAPA1 


TAPAT AYTAflO 11 1 SHT I AHO TE I 2 ATilTO AY 


e s 

-3 a 

Zl 

J3 


/ 


j 




Will of Ihnwn, 


Touto rb tjpmo r F, To v\to$ F, TaiAiW UXioSwpQv v!b$ Atviftavrcs sajrnffjcey- 
a&iv xal rae ev ay taG a-w^aro- 

£Si* favTw &We -ac^iac cp rj5 <rtopaTo(hjK$ lift yirzp Aral] imyiypaTTTtu 
hutqv To 5vopa t (ff)ai 

Tp y\uKirruTjj eaytoi" yuvatjct KoxKia ^apTTfjSop/Sr fij* i/u Si rts] frapA 
ravja *7rou\&$ n direrrcurdrtt Tv> Ay- 
Sarwv * j. 

The name of the builder of the monument h restored from No, D* He 
is to be identified with No, 2 in the family tree. An early date in the first 
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century AD. would agree with the comparatively ancient forms of the letters 
its given in Mr. Bent’s copy. 

It may assist the reader if I place here my attempt to trace the genealogy 
of the family which figures so largely in the subsequent documents. The 
mimes Cnius Julius suggest that the founder of the family was a freed man of 
the Dictator, and perhaps he received the privilege under Caesars Will. 


FAMILY TURK OF THE DlOriMHTCS FAMILY. 


I l\ J. KelioLcrnn 

■J C. J. DiaphAntni m- Ctod* Swfpeinnk 
3 CV J. tlelfodvrm 


! 


Lycti^tifl 

Tluumijilea 


i CL J. HelioJo™ 

& £CL J,J Dbphtuitni ni T Sgrptironift 


n 

tV *€L Diophnattus Modestoi Dcautlb G C* 


J* Eeiiodonu m. ilcia 


& C. J. Dioplutotuq 
lit Adia 


1 --- 1 

jFJ, AuttltH Olynplu m. 1QC+J, HclbdomTlepolriiiaii 7 C. J. Ildiodoru^ C T J. MimiuuntL* Diapluptui 

EW«V) {ff¥)l#*TMrf0 


f- 1 

H lldiwifliisrc n.? TkpakmtL^ I C. J. TIrpolcJj3LH.iiUN HeHodon* 


Hii sort, (itn^tlifr 
&*yx\irrmfa) 


£k 

'Sarcophagus from inside the Heroon described under Ka 3; profusely 
ornate. Three heads (probably likeness), to the front, encircled in garlands 
and supported by naked female figures* standing on small altars. At the four 
corners were four draped female figures standing on the shoulders of four old 
men kneeling. To the sides and back were herds of bulb, supporting garlands 
which encircled heads of Medusa. Below, there ran the following inscription/ 

MS. copy only; no impression, 

T. J OYAIOYHO YAlOYHAtOAflPGYYIQ Y Al Oc|)ANTOYHEflM ATQ 0 HKHMONOY 

I\ TouXteu, F. looAtov *H\iO&&pQV vtau, jJ pavov* 

The occupant of this sarcophagus, C, J, Diopbantiia, son of C, J. Hebo- 
dtmia, is numbered 2 In the family tree; his father appear? as No. 1, Neither 
of them are Roman citizens, although their mode qf naming themselves is 
thoroughly Homan. 

ID. 

'Sarcophagus from within the same Hcroon as No. 2: see on No. 8. 
Cupids lean at either corner, holding bunches of grapes at which partridges 
nre pecking. Bound the margin of the sarcophagus is a garland of olive- 
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leaves. On the lower edge is the following inscription.’ MS, copy; no 
impression. Broken to right, 

KOKKlAIIAPriHAONIAOSHY'SMAT 
Kaxwiav 2iflp7niScrriSo? '/ ftay r/f. 

See the remarks cm Nos. H and 0. Sarpodon was naturally a favourite 
name in Lycio: see CJ.G. 424i; Herod. i. 173; Appinn, Belt. Ch. iv. 78, 79. 

11. 

1 From base of statue; Lydfio," Found in the Agora {D in Map). I 1 rom 
impression. 

T AlOElOYAI 

orrAlOYlOY 

aioyhaioa^ 

POYYIOSAIO 
5 (|)ANTOSKAI 

TONASKAHni 
onzynthba 
SEIEKTS3NIAI 
£iN ANEOHKEN 

I'd«* ImJAijov ratov T«f|Xi«i Tl\ioBw|pou mo? AM>[£aj'To? wait 

tov 'AmrXipnlw nw tjt /3 d ] ffei e* t£>v iSi'Jwp (h'£$t)tctv. 

The dedicator of the statue of Asdqmis is probably the C. Jul Dio 
plaint us numbered 2 in the family tree, and named also in Nos. 8, 9. The 
Ka 1 in line 5 ought to have been Followed by mi Tf)u fide tv in line 7. 

12 . 

1 From grave at Lydae with several inscriptions around it,’ Mr. Bent 
informs me that this tomb was of oblong shape, and was discovered at the 
spot marked on the Map as G 1. The ground-plan of the tomb is roughly 
indicated below. Of the inscriptions Nos. 12, 13, 14 no impression was 
taken; they arc printed from s MS, copy. 

Inscribed statue bases, lies. 13—15, 
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CUJi&PONIAAeHPJJNlAOYTOY AIO<J>ANTONHAJOACjJPONTOY(HAt) 
SHPWNIAOYTOYAYKICKOYAY 0 AUl PO YTOYAI Od>ANTOYAY A A 
A ATHN ZHC ANT A€THfl£NTH THNZHC ANT AeTHHENTHKON 

KONTACnTACeMNtjJCKAlOIAA T Ae(lTAC£MN WCK Aht>l A AT A 
5 TAetiJC 9t*)C 

rAIOClOYNIOCAIOitANTOYYjOaOYCTlNIAHAlOAtiJPOCPHMN 
OCkAlAYAATHCKAIAAAtiJNnOA(eaJN) , . . HOAEl THCTO YC 
tAYTOYFONEK 


faiJpWl'ttiOV TOV 

&>}pU>l>i&QV ToS AvKtaKOV Ati- 
Sa.T\i)p ^Tja-a(crav) £nf VtVTq- 
xenna Z-rrTiL Kal 

Ip 7 


AtQcfmVTQV ’ TQV [’HA*- 

fidiitpuif TQtf Atotfcdvrcv AvBct- 
T7jv fi j&xtrra rnj tni’Tjfxotr- 
ra €TT7a <7e^&j£ teal tpikayd- 

0m. 


Tiitflc TojJ(X)icf Aio^tduTov vlbq (B)ou{A.)riW« r H\io£wpos 

oe lent AiiBrinps jcai £k\&v iriJX[eeap] rfivc 

iavTov 

Mr. Bent notes that the letters AYKlCKGY in line 2 are doubtful; but 
they seem right, I have corrected some obvious errors of the copy in lines 1, 
3, 0, and have restored BwXiWa (VoUinia) as the name of the Koman tribe 
to which lleliodorus belonged; see Nos. 13—19. This Heliodonia is numbered 
6 in the family tree: be is by far the most important personage in the family, 
living filled a number of provincial mid civic offices (sec No, 17)* and 
obtaining the Bornan citizenship. He was evidently a person of wealth. 

Tlie account to be given of this and the three following inscriptions appears 
to he as follows. Tleliodorus, who has raised Ins family to a high rank in the 
province* first builds a tomb to his jHirents (No, 12;. He further roars a 
statue to hi a sister Demetria, close beside the tomb (Xo, 13) a and presently 
another to his son, who is cut off in the midst of a promising career (No. 14), 
Lastly* upon his own death, his grandsons reared a thin! statue in honour of 
liiuiftdf (No. Li), 

13. 


¥ On pedestal beside the same grave/ See notes on No, li t and the 
ground-plan there given. From a MS. copy only. 

&hmhtpianaio<|>an 

TOYAYA ATIMK A1TE A 
MHXXIAAZHEAZANETH 

tezsepakgntazemnwekaj 

5 cf>IAArA0WI 

T Al 0EI0YA1QZ AI0$ ANT0 YYf 
OZB0YATIN f AHAIO AU1POZ 
PWMAIOZKAlAYiATHSKAI 
AAAWNnOAEWN * ,, . B , RQ 

AEtTHETHNEAYTQYAAEA<fcHN 


10 
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A ijfi7}Tpi4W Atafidv- 
tov AvB&tiv teal TeX- 
^¥j<rcr/Sfl ^Gauav t-rt; 

T€fT*I€pdKQVTa 0 -£/iJ*&£ *(<i\ 

■> <fri\arYu&to$ 

Faitf? 'ImJkm? Aiwfydpmv vi- 
os 1 l\uv\Tivia 

"Fiujuuoe teal AvBaTffi xm\ 

ItXkwV ttq~- 

]0 Xei-npi T ip envroiJ uSeX^fi/. 

Certain letters after TTOAEWN in. line 0 n re carefully cut out On 
Hcliodorus, who erects tins statue in memory of his sister Dcrnotria„ see 
the note on No. 12, and also Nos. 14-19. He is numbered 0 in the 
family tree. 

14. 

* Base or pedestal for a statue, found near Lbe same tomb described 
ubove/ No. 12. From MS. copy; no impression taken. 


j A To nT O Y A t o N V 

HAlOinPOV Yl 




10 


AHMOdtlPONPOM AIONKAI 
AY AATHN ZHZANTAENAO 
IQZETHTPI AKONTATEISA 
P Ak A I MHNAZOkTnPHTXlP AE 
..OXONKAIANAPAATASON 

kaienaoeonk a ittaxhape 
THAIENENKANTAKAlKor 
MHZ ANTATOYSTE TON El Z 

aytoykaioaontote 
N O E 4 r A I o X I O Y A I 
OZAIO<f>ANTOYYlOZ 
BOYATINIAHAIOAQPOI 
PflMAlOEKA t AY AATHI 
TONEAYTOYYION'f 


15 
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rjdior Toi/Xtop’ [IVrW 'JotftiW 

'HXi&BdipQV p[[ip BcuXtU*/- 
a *H\*<lSMpop f Pfij/i(i 2 op icai 
Ai/SaTT/Pp fifiraPTa erSd- 
5 f-t&? fnj TptdKOirr& ?i<r&a- 

p& cat Stc TMp ^i}t(o )pa f- 

£ xal &V&pa aya&itv 
Ka i hfSafcov Kai ir U 077 dp£- 
tt} CtFvevKavra xm KQ&- 
3 0 rov<; t* yom? 

avroB xa) oXop to 7 1- 

vos- Taias TouAi- 

05 Ata^dvrov uiTo? 

BovXrtvta + HXioSoj^o^ 

lo 'Pa^oley flraf AuBanfly 

top ta yrcu vldv u 

On C. J, Heliodorus who reared this monument, sec on No. 12 , and 
Nog. 15-19 : he is numbered G in the family tree. Hia son of the same 
name is described as a ftyrtfip efo^oc {lines G- 7 ); but as he was out off at 
tbes age of thirty-four (line 5), he had not made a name to be recorded in 
litem turn. I can find no mention of him elsewhere. 


15. 


4 From base of pedestal, beside the same tomb* 
an impression. 


T AlONlOYAlON 1 ID 

4santoyyionboyati 

NIAHAIOA^PON IET 
rONOEAYTOYrjOYAK 
5 TAHTTOAEMj ANOZHAI 
OA^POZKAlHAI rt ^P| 
K^ZTAJH TTr A 
r AY«YT AT^NK I 
THNTTAnnONEYZEl I 
10 AEfcAIMNHMHIXAPlN 


See on No. 12. From 

Fdiov ’WXfOP Ajo- 
tfultmu mitp f$ov\Ti- 
vm r H \i dSwpGP [o]i £ 7 - 
yavoi aurov f\ TonXi[e^ 

T \7}77o\epiav&; 'll At- 
oBupoy ffal 'llXtoSMpi^ar- 
k[q]s TX^Trd\[e^O¥ TOP 
yXutfdrdTOP jt[a]l [tuepyc- 
mjv wdmmp 
c? xal ptrqpips X**P iV ' 


Monument in honour of C. J. Heliodoms, a Roman citizen, and a man of 
mark in his own town of Lydoe, and in the province of Lyda: see on Nos. 
12—19, His grandsons erect the statue: they arc numbered 11 and 12 in 
the family tree. For their p&ranfcago see No. 23, A. <X J, Tlept^emus is 
mentioned ns &p)(t€p€v$ ™p %^u<ttwv in an inscription of Cyaneae dated 
aj>. 149 : he may be the same person (see Benndorf and Niemann, Lykie% t iL 
p. 124 it,). 
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16 . 

1 A large tomb about a mile from Lydac, upon the high plateau (marked 
A in the Map) overlooking the sea/ From an impression, 

JMNHMEIGNZ££NK ATEEKEY ACEN EK0EME AlfilNCYNT AIEflE 
PIKE I MEN A iCKPHflElElN KAf BACECINMONOAIGGIEEJCAN API ANT AC 
TECCAPEEERTS2NI Aj^NANHAESMAT^N f AlOCJ OYASOE AlOc|>AN 
TOYTQYHAIOA£SPOYTOYHAlOAnPOYTOYAl04>ANTOVYIOEeOYATmi A 
5 HAIOAQPOCP^MAIOCKAlAYAATHCdHMOYAPYMAj:^NTETEIMHNE 
NOEAEKAl AA AAlCnOAEUEIAICnOAEQNriAElETQNtf ENOIC 
AYTOCEKTHTAlArPOfEENT^APYMA^EaNAHM^THE 
AYAATIAOEEniAIKAJOICnAnMOICAYTOCAIAT^MEHAY 
aAJCAPXEIQN AEAHAS2KEN 

TJo funjfttiQif MTFaricgraitffiy £k BepeXim trvv ral* ire- 
puettfiivai? Kp^mitriv xni 0d&tttv poroXi&ow etc a^ptavra^ 
t i&trapes; (m) £k rmv Him* uvjfX^piirmv Tdioc TovXuw Atotjitiv- 

T0U roD *UX*oSifc)p0U TOW r fIXioS<ip01/ TOW AlCtfartl*TQV ViQ<i 
5 r HXioEewpos ^Pra^iaioe Aral Btjpov ' Apvpw£wv r revet pi}f±£- 

jro? xal aXXar? ■jroXfrre/ai^ ttoXwp wXeiww, iv olsr 
&uro<i $£TT}rat £ypat$ ep Tfp ' Apupagtan* St}py tj)v 
AySATiSo* Art SueaAnt frao-ip 0 I 9 ay-ie Em twp cV Au- 

$ 04 ? apyetmv fkfhjXujfc'n. 

Tike tomb of the same G. Julius HeHodoms (No, 6 in the fatuity tree) 
whom we have already discussed on N T o + 12 ctnU; his public offices and 
distinctions are set forth in Nos, 17, IS past. The tomb was erected upon 
steps or plinths (jrjnpri&r, line 2) f and comprised monolithic bases for four 
statues (iHct.)* just as in the case of the tomb reared by this same man to his 
parents (No. 12). Upon one of these statue-buses was engraved the nest 
inscription (No. 17). 

The tomb stands tv t&j 'Apy/wife<uy Brtfup (line 7), HeHodoms having 
apparently purchased bud U]>on the plateau which formed part of the deme. 
lie is careful to point out that the deme stood within the territory of Lydae 
(rijf AvSbt&ot, lines 7* S) f and the last three lines of the document refer to 
the title-deeds of this purchase which were deposited in the muniment-room 
of the city (Sm t&p tv Atf£ait ^eStj'K^xev). The form &r»pra* 

in line 7 is cln&iica.t. (MdsterhanSj. Gramma!ik* p p. 13S), 1 note isu* for 
hmjkwpdirmw, line 3 P see ibii t p. I38 t wete 12 ^). The deme is called m line 5 
of^ot *Apvpu£t&v, at id in line 7 £>]^oc *A pvpalfewv: we may acquit the 
lapidary of error by supposing 'Apupa^a (rd) to be the name of the demo p and 
*Apispa£ti<; the name of its inhabitants (compare No. 17, line 5), 
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17. 

From a eUitue-bikse pertaining to the tomb described on No. Hi. Tbe 
site is marked J in the Map, From an impression, 

. AiONIO YAION AJCkJ) ANTOYT 
HAIO AffS PQ YTOYHAlO AS3P0YTQY 
AlO^ANTOYYiONeOYATfNlAHAlO 
Af5POHP£5MAiONKAtAYAATHN 
5 . HMOAPYMAX^NTETEIMHME 

NON AEK A I A A A AiCTTO A£ I TE I AiC 
nOAE£^NnAElCT£5NTTACACAP 
X ACTHTT ATP1AITETEAEKQT AK Al 
APXIEPEYCANTAAYKIS5M 
10 BEYC ANT AT70AA AKICYTTEPTHCTT A 

TPlAOCKAlTOYAYKirtNEONOYC 
AfiPE ANTTANHr YPESSNEHl dOC 
rtOSHE AMENONThTTATPJ At 
TAICnOAECINK AITG^KQiNS^AYKl 
15 53NEGNEIKAITETEI.MHMENON 

7FOAA AKlEYTTOAYKf fSNTOYKOI 
NOY TTAT 

nOAEKNnAEICT^NnACH 
APETHKOCMOYNTATHNEKnPOro 
20 NSNAYTOYAXiAN 

The impression was a good one, bnt seems to have become accidentally 
moistoned since it was made, so that the letters me blurred and very difficult 
to rend. The text however, as given above, is quite certain; tho letters 
expressed in dots are doubtful. Parts of lines 17, 18 I Tailed to decipher in 
spite of many efforts. Happily tho sense is obvious enough, as follows :— 

rjd iov 'louXtoy Aia^dvrav r[ay 
r H)uc£tij30i/ ta G * tlX^Swpou ray 
AtaifruvTou map BauXTiyia T HXftf- 
fiftspon, lay *rai AiT&iTijy, 

5 oj tjfAte 'ApVpA £<#!/, 

Ptrv fie if<SXXa«£ TruXffTelSu? 
xoXewy Tr\*itrrwp a Trdvas tip- 
Tp TTQTpiBt rrr ^Xt/cara, teal 
&pX**pcv<rai'ru AuiftWp \yrpta- 
10 f3€vtrai*Ta irQXXdxtq iwrip ttJ? *ra- 

T pfB&i KOI TOW Al JKtWV H&VQUV 
Ghtpedv, t ranj7U/se«y 
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TnuijtRf/U'i’cw waTp^Jk [tfat 

waXcd 1 *^ jfai tt 5 irou^i Avx£~ 

15 &v iihHii xal T€T€ipt}ftiv&v 

uroXXafff? virh AwtfW tgu x&t- 
W>& [vai fiiri T7aj[pttic*! j tal 

uiro] iroXewp irXetWcyr, ttmtj 

Kperp ArocTjtiotJi-Ttt r ijv Ac irpoyo- 

20 Burov affair. 

Ttiis statue was reared In honour of C, Julius Hcliodorus, of whom we 
have spoken In Sou 12 ante: lie is numbered 6 in the family tree. In 
building his own tomb in Ins lifetime (see No. 16), ho prepared four bases 
dose to the tomb, to receive as many statues. Upon his death his own statue 
occupied one of them, with the present inscription on the base* 

Line 5 : on the deme Arymaxa, see Ko + M Lines 6 foil Bcliodorus 
was evidently a prominent personnge throughout Lyeia in his day. Ho had 
filled every office in his own little town; he had been honoured with the gift 
of citizenship in many of the Lycinn towns \ he had acted as 
Ai HCttoVf i.t. high priest of the provincial xaw&y for the worship of the Caesars. 
Me bod gone on embassies without payment, probably as far as Rome (lines 9 
foil,). He had also been a munificent promoter of festivals, both at Lydae 
and at other towns, and in connection with the League (lines 12 foil). 

The coinage and inscriptions of Lycia under the earlier Empire reveal 
to us a province thickly studded with towns and cities, the home of a vigorous* 
thriving and well-organized population (see Head, HiMoria A T umorum t pp. 
575 foil; Marqunrdt, Bom. Alt , tv. pp, 218 foil.; Strabo, iiv. 664, 665} t 
M hen Claudius. a.d. 43, deprived Lycia of independence, mid united it with 
Paniphylia, the Lycian League still survived though stripped of power: it 
became, like the xotvd of other provinces, u mere union for Caesar-worship. 
Strabo speaks of twenty-three towns as constituting the League* the larger 
cities having three votes, the middle-sized two* the smaller one vote only. 
Lydae is not known to be of the number j hut perhaps it was admitted later. 
At all events Heliodoms is described in No. Iti as the first citizen of Lydoo 
who hail ever held the chief office# of the jhhjtop, Avxiwv f : 

TTp&rop lx r% >. . . TTarpicos qpxtfpaTevxora rwu ^t-/?acr[[Tw*r lj v ™ AcwW 
tth-’fi r rf r r.X. His date is probably early in the second century A.l). 

We may certainly identify the subject of this inscription with the 
apxteptbs of Lycia. whose name is quoted in on epitaph from Ties to fix the 
date (C.Lti, 424 j ) : H Ge eir tjpaijir} awn} xnl ^ u^rAfta dtf&ySypairrat &a 
ran* BrjfiiQGitev ypapp&TotfnrXaxttei' ctti dpx^pl^ r&v Tatov P 1 ouXtav 

HXj^Seu p)ov too *ai A(o^iJVTo[w P Since the foregoing was in type, I find the 
same person mentioned in the second volume of Renndorf and Niemanns 
lykkn (see p. 125); lie was apxwpevs from October* 140 A/D. to October 141. 
1 his date tends entirely to confirm the genealogy which I have ventured in 
construct, and agrees quite well with the suggestion that the founder of the 
family was & freedman of the Dictator. 

H.S.—VOL, S. 
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IB. 

[Jaafl of £ tat ue; Ly4ac i inscribed on front A, snd side B. From tbn 
site marked C » in the Map. From an impression. 

A. 

jtANTOY i OYHAiO 
.1 r O Y T O Y A I 0 $ A N T 0 Y 
I N I A t» >\ t Q 4 fl P O N P fl 
ayaathnttoaeiteyo 

5 ifcNTAirKATAAYKlANTIOAESI 

IHPXIEPATEYKOT ATftNlEBAE 
NT0AYKlSNE0NElKAirErPAM 
^KOTARAlHPXl4>YAAKHKOTA 
•TOYKOlNOYnPSSTONlKTHZ 
10 OYnATPIAOSTHIAYAATa 

AIEniAOlBlininolHME 
(NnOAAAKlSEKTfiNi 
\ I E 1 2 E P r A EOS I K A K A I 
mdnomaxiaikaiky 
15 T A no A A A K1IKAIEN 

I NKAIHO AY T E A«5Z 
YTHTEIAlAAYTOY 
PXAINAIAEIToYP 
ME NONENIA 2 

20 npgjBEYKO 

AfiPEAN 
EN0OYT 
E Y S 


B. 

TETEIMHMENONYI, 
KI55NTOYKOINOYKA1 
TAnOAINKAIMEMAPT 
MENONEniTSSKAAAlST 
5 KAiYrrOHTEMONnN^ 
TPY(j)AtNAMHN04>A 
NOYZKATAAlAeHKHNH 
TPOZAYTHZMHNO^iA 
NOYETPIZTQYff ANKI* A 
10 TOYIAYAATOY 
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a 


1G 


la 


30 


5 


10 


A. 

r. ’JouXiox* Aijo^uprov [rjoy '[JXiofSoj- 
poi/ tov 'HXiaSJtippw tov Ato^dvrov 
vtov l\i)u\r\ma # H \i6&&pov 'Pm 
paiov tfsl] Au&mju 1 , iroXirei/o- 
fiXPQP *a]3 itr Tal$ Kara Auk lap TreXetri 
wuVatJt, jfpxtepGTtvxoTa —cffaa- 
TMP f Ji- ™ Avtcmv fftrct, ml yeypap- 
jCif?Tf]t/AroT« teal rjp^t^uXaKfimra 
Ai/jhW] tov mtvov TrpwTov im 
$i\utT€$ti*TT]au 'jrarptBo^ r% \v$aTw[p w 
peydXa* £e x]ai eViSdo-fi? 77t?ro(T^e' 

rev e*V tjjp TniXjci- 1 77oAXaifi? e* r^r £- 

Si»r t Boi ra f£ *]ai ciV tpyei Aral 


«V dywvenr 

raij ml kv- 

pqy f<rm9 . 

. . ]™ sroXXdtfi? *al ev 

. . . i 

* - tv Aral iroXureXai? 

I?*. 

. , t V T0 Tt iSia avTov 

. . . * 

, . + , fi]p^a$ Aral \tirovp- 

7<W - . 

■ ■ - + + ydpov ipfas 

* * ■> -i 

. * ■ » , TreJ^rp^^eviitd- 

ra , . . 

. ]&a>peap 


virip rov A uKtw\v effvov{v 



[£•? r * 



( IFSdft cr mm lint* are here fast is doubtful.) 

R. 

T tT€tpl}FL£VQV £tt[o Av- 
KtWP TOV KOtVGV rffl! [tffl- 

Ta ttoXiv, Aral 
pivtiv itri r<p jraXXiWrftyi 
kqi vtto $y*fimwp f 
Tpv^iaiva Ahjvonful- 
xw? ^arn ?r[a- 

rpik aL f TT|sr Mijrc^d- 
WOT rpls tou Hnjurpa- 
touv Alt&itou. 


A statue in iionoiir of the 0. J. Heliodama whom we have discussed 
already in Nos. 13 — 17. The monument is erected, as we learn from B P by 
Tryphaepn, daughter of Menophancs, in fulfil meat of the directions of her 
fathers will. Her father, Menophanes. is described as rpls tov Ua^Kparov^, 
i.r. Xltjvo^d^ IlavKpaTovs tov UavKpATot^ tov Jlapxpdrov^, 

Apparently B is merely the continuation of A, and little has been lost 
from the foot of A + 
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Little need be added to what has been said on No. 17 respecting the 
offices bold by Heliodorus. Besides being the provincial epees (lines 6, 7; 
compare No. 17, line D), be had been ypafipuTtV'S of the noitmy, and also 
dpxcdeXaf (tines 7, S); the mention of the office of ypawvmki tow toivov 
here confirms ihe restoration of the same title by WmM&gtan in n similar 
document to the present one, from Patera (No. IS60). The office of ap X t$t\ai; 
is mentioned in Le Bas-Waddington, No. 12S+, from Balbnra. The gifts 
referred to in lines 13 foil, were for the more splendid celebration of the 
festival of the tmaw, bv means of gladiatorial and other shows; compare 
Martyrdom of S, Fotymrp, cb. 12: o « (’A <ndpm) M dm 
TtTrXijptoKtt ri avvfjrficfia, and 1,1.*'. 2511. 


10, 


« From pedestal at Lydae.’ There is sumc doubt as to the exact spot 
where it was found: Mr. Bent inclines to the Agora, but I think it likely 
that the statue of Mcis stood on one of the bases mentioned in connection 
with No, Id, 


5 


10 


ieinmeneahmoy 
111 N API A AKA I AY A AT IN 
ZHCAC ANtTMTN AKoNT A 
CeMN(jOCKAl4>lAArAOtilC 
TAIOCIOYAIOCAIO^ANTOY 
YIOCBoYATINlAHAjoAtO 
POCPWMAXKKAIAYAATHC 
KAlAAAOJNnOACbJN 

nOAClTHCTHNrfNO 
M€NHN AYToYfYN AlKA 


M] itt* Mo'eSjj/iou 

xal A V&artV 
er7f rpitixovra 
<r€fivu>? xal (ptkajaB^ 
Titian IouXiq? iitQipavTQV 
mos BouXTlvta 9 I SXtuBny- 
pttf AirSarij? 

*fis aXXfcjy iraX^^ 
TroWrr/? tj}v ytra~ 
fitvrjt* tJifTQV yvvaiKmr 


The oame Mtis is re^o^nised by Suidis iwi wt. It should tc rfistortxl lei 
CJQ , 41242, an epilaph from TIo^ where the editor gives Met& with artery: 
rc:u l The M is partly visible on the atone, and there is only room fur 

one letter. She was the wife of C. J + Heliodorus, of whom enough Las been 
said on T?S os, 17 full. 


2^ 


Square statue-base from the A gum, Lydae {D cm the Map). From an 
impression* 

JYAIONnOYA!OYAIo4>ANTO> 
liON AIO^ANTON AYA ATHNnOAf 

teyiamenonentaiikataaykian 
nOAEZinAZAlIAPXIEPATEYZAN 
TAT^NlEBAZT^NKAirPAMMATEY 


5 
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ZANTAAYKlflNTOY60NOYSnPOrC 
NSiN IfiriAPXCJNN AYAPXflNAYKl 
APX«3NriATEPAZYrKAHTfKOYKA 
TAAinONTAKAlTHinATPlAiESZ 
10 TOAlHNEKEZAflPEAZElSOESIN 

EAAtOYAYAATQUHBOYAHKAIOAH 
MOZTONIAfONnOAlTHNKAlEYEP 
TETHNTON AE AN API ANTAKATEETH 
EANEKTS3NIAIS2N0IYIOIA YTO 
1 5 JOYAtOZMATlMlANOEAIO<^ ANTOE 

r. r. 7uV\i<JLP AiO^JJTOLr 

And^ttt'TOJ' Aw&ln)i' irAf- 
r evirtiftevov eu t«T? Kara Avuetav 
TroXetrt Travail ap^paTevtrai^ 

5 ra twv HtfSa&rayp teal ypapfMTW- 

tmvTu Am# Any toe/ Hftroi/v, irpoyo- 
imp t'irffdpxwv uavdpft&v Av/n- 
apfimv, 7T arlpa tfuytfXipMrov* *a- 
TaXiTTOvra KCtl rfj warpt'Sk eie 
10 to -Swptif €i? flifftv 

iXai'ov, Av&utwv 37 j3ou\q teal 6 &»}- 
jcisv thy i&tQv iroki-niu xai tvtp- 
7£T7jj^ rhy &€ avdpiaVTa tcaria-n}- 
c ray t&P iSiuv m viol auTo[u 

15 r 'lovXio^ Ma£*/«avik o? 


la honour of C. J T Diophautus* ft distinguished citizen, who had taken a 
prominent pbee m the province (lines 2 — 5 )* and bid been of the 

provincial league (Lines 5 — 0 ); -compare on No. 18 X r line 7 ), Whether he Lad 
also been the province (line 4 ), or only of the Caesars 

in his own town, seems doubtful from the language of the inscription ; but 
more probably A^tw^ tou lOmust is to be understood with as 

well as 'ypapparcv&avTti. If so, Diophantos is only u less distinguished 
man than 0 . J. Heliodorus of Nos. 17 , I 8 P &e.; it will be seen from the 
family tree, in which he is numbered 8 d that I suppose him to he his 
brother* In lines 6—8 we are reminded that in the palmy days of the 
Lycian League, £& before Claudius iu A.D. 43 placed Lycra under provincial 
government the family of Diophantus bad supplied men for the highest 
offices of the league* even that of Avmipx^l see Strabo, xiv H 665 : i» Bi 
rw wntpiip w/wnw ptv Avk tdpx*F? mpUTm t elt aXkai dp%&l ai tom 
ff^oTij/iaTD?. The irvap^ui and vavapxpt must have been among these 
dXXai dpxau though I find them mentioned nowhere else; compare No. 28 
wd> lines fl foil More important is the fact that his son (Line 8 ) is a Roman 
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senator; compare Wi' I maims’ Hecm/tla, So. 6G5 {from Brixin): ' L. Gabon! 
Ariinculcio Valeria no .., patri et dvo senatorfcm)/ &e> Tilts son is honour*! 

in the next inscription (No. 21). . 

Linc 3 8—11; Dioplinnius hail left a perpetual endowment to the city fur 
the supply of oil, n’t i'Xafov. This was a common form of public 

munificence; sec C'.I.ti. 1122. 1123 (from Argos), to t ikaiop Berra *r Tarrl 
yvitvatrim ml faXavt!? iSSefir «w ° -rrputa<; ixpvt t?Xfoy So<r £«9 worm eXeo- 
$if«p ml i,ov\< ? cat t»r O&Nt : similarly C’J.G. 2920 (from Tralles), mi Bivra 
*X[a]u>|>] i'ifiipa<; ttci ne\ ibid, 4025 (Ancyra). it 5 \t)? iXtcBe-r^<raynt 
ij^ pav . In C.I.O, 4039, fratoy Beirat or uktlfew nn> used indifferently, and 
so elsewhere. In a document from At tit loin in Lydia (linilftin dr Gorr. Ji<‘ll. 
1887, xi. p, 399) it is directed in a man’s will : &e av yivnrai poo 

auT$ [rptenj! e]\aio&zaiav Tjj y\mevrdrjj pov irarplh ‘ATT*Xei« 
naff exa<nov trot ^fiipav fttav. The same practice found its way into Koronn 
usage ; see Persius, SaL vi L 50; Suet. Curs, 38, Acre, 12; Licit. Ann. siv. 4,. 
The bequest of Dbpbautus takes the form of a permanent endowment for 
this purpose, but we are not informed how many days' oil it furnished; for 
c«f to onji/«jc& see the commentators on Ilelrrtm vii 3, and x. 1, 12, 14. 

Tin- itntn- is erected to Diophantus by vote of the book* and eoclcsin, at 
the expense of his sons: the name of one only remains {lines 11 full.). 


21 . 

'A round base of statne: Lydae.’ From the Agora {£> in the M«p). 
From an impression. 

riOYAlONriOYAlOYAIO 

(J>ANTOYY!ONBOYATINIA 

MAUMI AMOK AtO(f> ANTON 
ayaathntonkpatistgn 

5 SYrKAHTlfcONAYAATSaN 

NBOYAHKAiOAHMOSTON 
t AlONflOAlTHN KA1 
EYEPFETHN 

r. 'lowXiei' r. TevXfev Aio- 

^ffiTou uioif BouXTir/n 
Ajo^wi'txu' 

Av&dnjy tw /cptirurrov 
3 ffu^/rX^Timoii Av£ot&m 

^ ml i hljpo*} Ton 

(Stop iraXlrffp ml 
euepyenju- 

Tn honour of C. <J. Maximiamis Dioplisntns, a Roman senator, for whose 
parentage see the preceding inscription. 


n 


inscriptions from oasahea, lyoae, fatara, my ha. 

22 . 

Square statue-base, from tin; Agum. From an impression., 

AlAl ANHrCMO 
NIAAAYAATiN 
THNKFATtClfl 
MHTCPAKAtMAM 

5 mhncynkahti 

KUNTHNCYCPCs 
TlNAlAflAPCCT 

cnayaatwn 
hboyahkaioah 
10 MOC 

Abu'av ‘Hywa\viZa At-S^nv | r^v Kpararnii/ \ fnjripm teal 
tfLrwcXjjT* [ kS>p rijv ewep 7 « [r<t^ &a'jr«peo'T[tj \tr]tv AuSatw* [ tj fiavXi} m I o 

St} | J*©?, 

There is no proof that this Indy was a member of the Diophaiitus family; 
but it is an obvious conjecture that she was the wile of C. J. Diophantus 
(No. 8 in the family tree), who is spoke n of in No. 2U tutie as waT^fi cri^eAjf- 
tjjcou. We have only to suppose that C. J. Maximiniius Diophantus (D in the 
family tree, see on Nos SO, 21 had a son who was a bo n senator, and we can 

explain p^ttpa ttai futfifirjv <tw*Xi)Ti»r5i’. 

23. 

* Base of statue; Lydae/ From the Agora. From, an impression, 

AlAi AYPHAi ANOAYAAHIA A A0 YT A 
TCP AflOnAlOYA IAIOY A10<|> A 1 
TO¥TO¥KAlMOACCTO¥KfiAY'j 
AI ANKAl A¥ A ATIN T¥N AlKA 
5 TO¥nPOJTO¥THCnOA£WC 

HMUNPIOYAIOYHAIGAW 
PO¥TO¥kAtTAHnOACMO¥ 

THN A 2 lOAOfliJTATHN 
AYAATWNH60¥AHKAI0 
10 ahvioctonacanapianta 

^*TCT ACCN^AIANCCTH 

AiXisv AI’pijX-iti v OXvpmuBa Q\r(a- 
reps UoirX/oti AiXiou Ajo^a[v* 

TOM, TOM ««i MoSsO-TOM, KoAMV- 
iitap *ai AuSoTii-, '■/uvaixa 
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n rov irptZtov rt)? TrdXe&xf 

I'ajl'ou) loi/Xiou HXjflStfJ- 
tqQ jffit TXijiroX^psW! 
rljv agufi&fm-d.Triv 
AvSari&P 1 } 0oirkq tfal 6 
10 £j}/u>s h tov Si avBptdvra 

A'aTtiil^KcJviUTtV tftti cWffTfJ- 

[trtv 6 Btiva.] 

Ill framing the genealogy of the family I have assumed that Heliodo* 
risen» Tie [Mil emus and C. J. Tlepokmionus Heliodorus, who erected « statue 
ju honour of their celebrated grandfather C. J. Iltdiodorus (see on No. 15), 
were the sons of the Tlepolemus who married Olympias. 


2A 

Jifiso of statue from the Agora at Lydafi. From impression. 
ameiniantonkai apjetoboy 

AONAPlCTOBOYAOYTOYAMElNtOY 

TOYAPiLTOBOYAOYAYAATHN-rE 

nomenqniatponteaeionkai 
5 4>!AOAOrONrONE*3NKAinPC 

TONQNENAOlQNnACANAP 
XHNKAl AElTOYPn ANTHHOAEl 
^lAOTElMSSSTeTEAEKOTfiM 
KAIflPECBE! ACMEXPlP£5Ml- 
10 PE ANKAIYHEPTO YE0NQ 

EIAI ACAEKAlEPrAThHO/ 
riEnOlHMENSaNTETEIMni 
NSiNYflOTHCflO AES3CKAIEI 
KO£lNZH£ANTAETt*0KA] 

15 MHN ACEE-APICTOBOYAOCA 

MEl NIGYKAlKAEAPf AClC 0 HPfl 

NOCOirONElCAYTOYKAlAAEA 

4>Ol A YTOY APlCTOBOYAOCK AI0HPS5 

' A^cd Fmc tpj' ttiii ’Apiordi^oo- 
\ov ’ Apitrr-ofiovXov tov 'Aftfwiov 
tov 'AptctroffovXov AwBdnjs*, r /e- 
i'd fitvov larpair TeXitov *fll 
5 d^iXoXo^oi ’,—yovitov TTpo- 

yoi'wv rVSofaii', 7T atrav iip- 
XW kqX \fiTWf>yl<iv rp froAei 
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<fn\QT€tj£m*; TCTtXesrortwi' 

tfal wpetf jSf/ff? P^XP 1 * 

10 ptav KOI VTTtp T&v €^o[u9, £- 

£ iSi as fit #f<ti £pya t/f 7ni[X« 

«■« TOtypivtoff, 

PttJV 07TO T^tf TnSXw? Kill «[i- 
KQ&U'y — ffi&curra tTTf pB xal 
15 pijva% efi J Apiffroj9owXo? P A- 

peivtou xal KXaipyatris trhjpto- 

vos Pi 7P^et<f apTou k&I «0fX- 

I^qI aitTQV Mt 9^u[v. 

In honour of a physician of Lydne, Amcinias Aristobulus, a man of learning 
n «d of distinguished family. I have not been able to discover any mention of 
him elsewhere. But it happens that Galea does mention another physician 
of Lycia more than once. Diopliftiitus, who probably helenged to the family 
discussed in the preceding inscriptions; ace Galen, II«pi ^aftftaxav 

T&V K ark t*«w, lib. ix Tom. it, *L Basil. 1538, p. SD9, line 13: ’i* 

t&avpa%t» 'Apfawv m AtaQavTos 6 Aibtios; compare *6. lib. v., p, 228, 

line 43, 


•On a pedestal which once bore a statue; from the Agora.* From a 
MS. copy by Mr. Bent : no impression taken. 


lEZSTONMAPKlON 
rfPEISKONTTPESBEYN 
AYTOKPATOPOSKAiZAPOX 
OYESnAXIANOYXEBA 
5 XTO YK AIH AN T0N 

AYTOKPATOPfiN AnO(ll) 

8EPIOYKA1SAPOX 

TONAIKAIOAOTHN 

ayaatxinoahmox 


SfjfffTCV Md/WKW 

II peiotcQv, —irpecr/9e ufT^)!) 1 
AvTOjeparopot Ko&rapos 
OvetrjrCwiavoO 'S.efia- 

errou itdt vaVTMV 
AyroK'pBTOpatl' d'jro [Tc- 
finplcv KmVapef,— 

TOr £{*«io£oTJJI' 

Au&sr&P & 


Sextus Marciu& Prisons is known from other documents to have served 
under Vespasian ns legatus pro praetors of Lycia ami Pamphylift; see 
4270, 4271 (both from Xnnthas), and the inscription from Fata™ in Lo Bos- 
Waddington, No. 1265, The official Greek for legatus was wpeff^eunfs, but 
here Straioftr^e is used (line 8 ) which properly stands for f juridicra': but 
Miirqunrdt {Mm. Alt. iv. p. 411) cites several instances from Lycia in which 
£i*ato&orq? is used of a legatus (see C.T.G. 4237. 4238c, and 4236. 4240). ^ 
Thus far all is plain. What, however, is the meaning of lines 2—7 of 
our inscription : TTPESBEYN A«nwrp»rcpo? KaiVapos OvtainWMU'Ou -CjSotr- 
tou *<*l way tup AvTOnparopav «iri [T*)jSfp/oii KaiVopo? 1 II we restore 
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TTpf'r&$v(ni)it. and suppose that ilr. Beat, ia copying the word, emitted some 
ligature like In, the difficulty is what to make of the word in such a con¬ 
nection. M. Wadding tun, who has seen the inscription as copied by Mr. Beat, 
is unable to suggest tiny suitable exp] a nation, supposing the copy to be correct, 
Mr. Arthur H, Smith suggests that alter ■jrpfsr J Seo(nj)i' some word like dp- 
Xtepia has been omitted by stone -Cutler or by copyist. Nothing is known 
of Marcius Priscus, except from the inscriptions already cited; compare 
No. 3ti pouf. 

26, 


‘One of two stones close together at Lydae'; found near the Agora. 
Compare the next document. Paper impression. 


T AION ANTION AYAQN 
lOYAtONKOYAAPATO 
TOMI«THPAl<AlEYe 
THNKAITHEHMETE 
5 ^ECSE ‘KO'N 

ATI Al ANTTANTS51I A' 
$3NHB0YAHKA10A 
YXAPIETIAE 
^NCKEN 


Vutov "Aptiop AJXom 
TouXxom Koo«SpaTa[i» 
top trafTypa *ai t i/«r[p- 
■yejnjir ksi ijjtere- 
pttf wJuXsaiC [*ca]i Kon^f) 
K<ti x]bt* ibiav Trdwrtotf Ac- 
^ 0o oXfl ml o £[»j- 

/ig<t i\yy^apiffTia<i 
evetetp. 


C. Antius Ad his Julius Quad rat us, in whose honour this monument was 
erected, is well-known os a provincial governor: Waldington (Fasten, p. 175) 
points out that be was legal us pro praetore of Lycia and Pamphylia im¬ 
mediately before becoming consul sufTectus in July 93 A.D. (see Klein, Fasti 
Camsitlnivs, ad annum); i.e. he left Lycia towards June S3, or at the latest at 
the end of May 95: but June 92 is by far the most probable date. His 
legation, M. Waddingtnn reminds me, would probably, according to custom, 
have lasted three or four years. See the next document, and Liebcnam, 
Forschunmn, p. 121. 

27, 

■ From base of a statue at Lydae ’; near the Agora, Paper impression. 


. A,, i i i tbnuNl 
KAONMETTJONI 
AESTONTONESi 
PAKAIEYEPTETHN 
5 KAITHSHHETEPAE 

TTOAE . SKAlKOINH 
KAiKAItAI AMni AN 
TU'IAYAATSM 
HBOYAHKAJOAHMOS 
10 EYXAP1ETIAI 

ekeken 


. , , Tp]f0wvi\ov HpJ- 

wXoir Mernoi' [Mu¬ 
ir uroi* tom vw[t^* 
pa jffli evfpylTQv 
K/t 1 Tiff fiperepai 
7rdX«[a]v xai koip§ 
teal hot tbiav tt< i >dv- 
Ttav Alf&iTtoM* 
rj 0QV\il Kal i Btjp or 
tuyapiariiii 
evf,w. 
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In honour of Motuus Modestus, legatiis pro praetore of Lycia and 
Pnmphylia. 

Tliis monument was found clow beside the preceding, No, 20. Bow 
inscriptions arc drafted in the same terms, and are in honour of two legati of 
the province, whose administrations were probably not separated by any long 
interval. As to Quadratus, his date is pretty certainly known to have tasted 
from June 89 or 90 Al». to Juno 92. In a private communication with me 
npon the subject* M. WadJington has kindly pointed out that Mnttius 
Modest us, who was already known as having been legato of Lycia {L 
4279, 4280; compare Waddington, Ftatot, p. 189), cannot have succeeded 
Quadra tits immediately. ‘The successor of Quadratic was almost certainly 
Domidua ApoHinarU, mentioned in an inscription of Tlos {CJ.G. 4236), who 
was consul suffectus the 1st of May 97. and consequently had returned from 
liis Lycian legation in the summer of DC; his legation, if it lasted, as was 
the custom, three or four years, would just fill up the time required after 
Quadrat us. Modest us cannot have succeeded ApoUinaris, because we know 
that be hat! been exiled by Domitjan (Plin, Ep. i. 5). He was, of course, 
recalled bv Nerva, and may have been sent out to Lycia in 97, in the room 
of Duinithiu’s last nominee, but iu that case his legation was a short one. 
For early in Trajan’s reign we find the post occupied by Julius Marinus, who 
was consul suffeetus in October 101 or 102, tod consequently governed Lycia 
either from June 97 to June 100, or from June 99 to June 101 (C.1.1. i*. 
4965 and CJ.L vi. 1492 ; C.I.G. +237. 4238c). This would leave very little 
space for Modes tus. 

Upou the whole, therefore, I should place Hodesius immediately after 
Julius Marinus, so that his legation should begin in June 100 or 101. This 
would suit perfectly, for there is no other name to propose for these particular 
years.’ 

If we accept tins conclusion of M* Waddmgton s we must allow Qun4™tnp 
nnil Modestus to have been separated in their government of Lycia by an 
interval of eight or nine years. Liebenham, however, would place the 
legation of Modest us in Lyda during the reign of Domitkn, and before that 
ofQnadmtus (Foixhunytn, pp. 269, 425). Certainly the nearer we can bring 
ibcir legations together in point of date, the better it will agree with the 
close conjunction of the two monuments (Nos, 36, 27). 

The last four letters of line 1, though broken, are quite certain. Wo 
thus recover two more of Mcttius Modcstns names, viz, Treboinus Prod us. 
Mommsen has remarked {//mars, tii. p, 70) oil this fashion lor accumulating 
names which prevailed in the Flavian era. 
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iNfiCRICTlONS FROM PAT.iRA. 


28 . 


‘On a large stone lying near the entrance to the theatre at Fnbira; 
12 ft, by 4 ft. 10 in. This wo dug up and turned over; the letters are large 
ami well cut, but we had not paper enough to take n squeeze.’ Front 
Mr. Bent's MS. 

nATAPEONOAHMOEnOAYnePXOMTAnOAYnEPXONTOSAHMK 

eptoy 

nATAPEATONAPXtEPEAAJABIOY0EnNEnj4>Atm!SirEPMAN]KOY 
KA( . . . QIS 

AlTOYrYMnANTOSAYTnNOlKOYKAJnPO^HTHNTOYTTATPnOY 

ATTOAAflNOS 

{iJePATEYSANT ATQYQEO YK AITTP YTANE YXANTA kAlTPAMMA 
TEYYANTA . . . ONKAT. 

5 AYHNKAlTAITPElEAPXA2APZANTAENENIENlAYTn^lA0A0Z 
fl2TElMH0EN TAKA 1 EYE PTE THEM ANT AH 
PnTAJSKAIAEYTEPAIITElMAiZYnOTHinOAEilZKAl YnOTOY 
KOiNOYTaNAYKlflNkAllOMO .... 

(JiHZANTAAYKlOJ EKAI YffOlTTn APX HE A N T AK Al EH I £ £T ATH 
SANTATONMETATTEI , . . rTONTlKAE 
iSnSnenOAITEIMENONAEKATHNnANHrYPtNTHNEniKAlSAPl 
TEPMANSKilKAITHUEniTASXE . . HNIO? 

. . 0 YKAin 0 AAnNEPrnNTnNTHTn 0 AE£ 12 ElEAKAIEnArrErAA 
MENOSEkTRIlAlAS.An. 

10.TAnASHAPETHKAlEYSEBEtAKAlAlKAIOZYNHl Al A4)E 

PON. 

Mr. Bent notes that the latter portion of the lines Lt somewhat defaced. 
T give liis text as it stands in his copy, but in the cursive I have utsule some 
more or less certain corrections, 

|I<irnptOH* o £f}p<K HoXywfp^cjTa IIoX.iwtfpjfor'Tor &Tjfi 7 )(rpt\ov 
llarapta ?bv «p^<fpea 0(ov £ ttj <pa jw Vtpftavucou wai [Ap]o{tS)* 

<r[oel 

*]ru too tfvp.itam<Kt avtSte oijcuv, teal vpo<ft>)Tr}» t ou itarpmau ’AwdX- 
Xoi/Dt, [ml 

[']fpaTci'<r«J'Trt too Beau, teal irpvravfvaavTa teal ypapparev&avra \fi6i/]ev 
tta[tpoh 

5 nwrl rdc Tprfc up^a? upljiitTct £i> od eptuvroi TftfujSbrr* 

teal tvfp^m]a<t>avia ir* 





mscRwnom from ca&area, ltdae, pat ah a, my ha. tt 

pwrai'i xfll B&rrip&ts refocus t/iro f% TreXe^f tow Etifrov 

Amfav, xai tv)Qpufcfp** 

tft/jfrapTti Auxtoi?, KOi vvonma()x’k av7a < *»' ArwurflTvjffttrra r(wji' ^r-i 
Il« . , . . iro(Xi)THf(*»)c [*al 

(V*?. we*0&etTc(v)p<W Se nap] ti)v weMijyupcJ' tV eirl Kai'ffflpt F*p/ww* 
m) njp eirl rpjjc ('yJf[j*0](A)Mj[i/ f/toi 

aarjtv, itai TroXXic vp'ywt' t<w T^v iriXfWi ft? i *bi 4ffByy(iXii^ew)? w 
ihia^ eVitrr* 

10 aT>f<r«j']ra, vdey dpcrj «<ri fuwej&ta «al Sdioioo-^^ Swi(#.«/»jnr{o. 

T» honour of Polypcrdiou, a distinguished citizen of Patoro, in the reign 
of the Emperor Tiberias. UoXWpxw* is condemned as n /ala kclio by 
Ellondt on Arrian, Anab. », 15 j but Mr. Bent’s copy shows that it existed aa 
a variant, however degenerate. So also 0,1 A. lb j —tl, lino i , and C&uor, 
Udcetiw, No. +29, lino 23.’ 

In line 2 l have ventured to suppose a reference to Gonnanicus and to 
Brusns the son of Tiberius, who may well have received these combined 
honours at Patara upon, their untimely deaths in A.D. ID and 23 respectively ; 
compare OJ,G. 313, where Bockli quotes from the coins Apouffov Kaier. repp 
Kattf. veoi Seal <}>t\A&e\<j>Qt. For the phrase dial iirupavtn of tbe house of 
the Caesars, see GJ.G. +240J, an inscription of Ties in honour of Tiberius. 
Perhaps xdt [S^tt]v[toS] would be a better restoration still. 

Line 3: wpo^TTfc, ijf. of tbe oracle of Apollo at Paiam. Lines 5, G: 
if my restorations are correct, it is recorded that Polypcrchon had enjoyed the 
unique distinction of holding the office of priest, prytauts, and secretary twice 
over, besides bolding all three offices in one year together. Lino 5! fiV/rrij- 
tfflvro ' had been declared an eijepyerjjv.’ Understand by wpwrai? xoi Srirrf- 
parc reipolv merely that ho bad received, those honours twice. Line G; 
observe that be bad been thus honoured by the Lyciiin League, which was 
not superseded until a.£>. +3. At proseut the Lyeiuti League wan free, ns 
described by Strabo, xiv. p. 6G+. Accordingly it bud a vopoyptl^, a vvoi'tt- 
w«px o? ' An ^ comniisaiatiers (firttrruTfli) of various kinds (linos 7, 10). For 
other officers of the League, see on No. 20 ante. Lino S ; tbe suggestion of 
$ yMvt&uo? Beau leQaatw comes from 0-I.&. 3057. For tbe last line compare 
Waddington-Le Bas, No. 1291) (from Aperfae) Jin,: ...£iX]oSo£wv, irawp dperp 
[jeal et/t rubletn. vei tale 6taify]ipoy7a. 


2D. 

Bose of statue found in pulling down a wall, the inscribed side being 
built inwards: not copied before. From MS. copy of Mr. Bent. 


1 I Ml jfcniluiiwl by a frit ml that Smtenfs SS 1 fruiftrins, 0); 1 U 0 in Eummtt, 12 tbe 

restores noVB*f(ix»» un the authority of the uuribilttcd form m a variant, 

MSS. i» two passage® of riuluril 
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aytokpatopi 

KAlSAPlTPAIANfi 
AAPIANft 
EEBASTflEnTHPl 
5 kaiktizth 

oAVMmn 

A irTotcpaTopt Tpaiayij? ’A $ptat'tji Straff™ troiTijpi feat *xiaTj 

’OXtr^TT^i. 

Statue to the Emperor Hadrian. 


30. 

From base of statue found (with the inscribed face turned inwards) in 
pulling down wall at Fatnra: not copied before. From MS. of Mr. Bent. 

E ABEINHI 
2EBA2THI 
ME A HPAI 

'S.effmrrp i>ia"}{pa. 

In honour of the wife of the Emperor Hadrian, In CJ.G-. 1073 she is 
styled I'ifl Ai jfiyjTTjp, and ibid. 435 pearipa fteos, but I have not noticed her 
styled "IIp« elsewhere, 

31. 

‘ Three large stones from top of mediaeval Wall at Patara. Each stone 
4 ft. 4 in. by 2 ft. 4 in, ; probably not copied before, since they were apart, 
upside down, and difficult to roach,’ From Mr. Bent’s copy. 

(For Uncial Text ttt y>. 79.) 

Apparently (he bases of three statues, the centre! one in honour of the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius, that upon the left to his wife Faustina, that upon 
the right to Lucius Veras, his colleague in the empire; compare C.I.G. 42836 
(Patara); AorourpoTOpi Kaiaapt A ovki\u AvpqX/p Qippip ««/9a<rr^3, erwrf^t. 

I have assumed that the commencement of two of the inscriptions was 
engraved upon the plinth of their respective statues, and was therefore lost; 
I have frequently observed inscriptions to be imperfect from this or a similar 
cause. 

The Velia Procula of Patara of A islcnowu to us from a dedication by 
her to the Emperor M. Aurelius, and a restoration of the theatre dated A.D. 
147 (C,LG. 4283). Her father, Quintus Velius Tit hi ms, is also there named; 
his relationship to tho CL Fiavianus Titiantis of OUr inscription is not 
certain. 
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32. 


* From base of statue at Fatara, dug up by we.' From Mr. Bent s MS. 


TIBEPIONKAAYAtON 

ANAPONElKONHATAP 

eatibepjoykaay 
aioyeyahmoyyion 
5 TOYOfAOTT ATP I AOS 
KASnSAlETAXATO 
OnATHPAYTOYAHO 
nPOSO . OYATPOYA 
AIAA02 . , BEPIOS 
10 KA . . . . 0£ .. . 

AEI'.- EYZ 

anezthzen 


'TtfSepiov KXnufiioi> 
'AvSpimXor llorap- 
ea, T i&tpiov KXav- 
hiov Eu&f/unr vlot> 
tov tjtfXoTrarpi&oi;, 

KB$ 03 <! $i£ 7 lii-aTO 

6 7TBT IJp ttirTOU, rtTTO 
xpuwo[S]o w itypov 'A- 
\ju£a? r [Tt]£tyiOt 
K\[au£i]u9 [*E7r]fl^/w- 
6ei[T09 Ilarnp]£ws 
a.vitTTij&ev. 


Statue in honour of Tib. Cl- AiiJronicus. sou of Tib. Cl, Eudeiaus, erected 
by Tib, Cl. Aphrodisiiis, iu accordance with bis father’s will, out of the rent 
of the land colled 'AAfdf. 


S3, 


' A pedestal dug up at Patera' by Mr, Bent. From impression. 


nATAPESiNHnOAICHMH 
TPOTIOAICTOYAYXJ SSN 
E0NOYCMAPKONAYPH 
IMBPANTPICTOYA0HNA 
5 -OPOYnATAPEAXAlPO 
A1ONKAI2AN01ONTON 
EYTENECTATONIEPONEl 
KHNTIAPAA02ONB0 Y 
YHCKAIAHMOYXPICEI 


HflTRpcW t) 7To\<9 Tf pi}- 

TpaTroXfC too Avaruw 
tOirov*: Mdp*ov Aip>J{Xt©a) 
'Ipfipav Tph tw ’Aftjwi- 

yopen Tlarapea #«* *Po- 
SiOi 1 *‘ai ’E.ifa&iov TGv 
ivyei'icriiTOv iipottel- 

*1JJ> TTUptltB^QV, @t>v- 

Xtfi iVr! BtjfAav Kpivii, 


In honour of a successful athlete (tcptWmjv), by vote of the houle and 
cedesia. He was a native of Patera, but had received the citizenship of 
Rhodes and of Xautbos; after the usual style of the agonistic inscriptions, 
these distinctions are duly mentioned, and the favourite epithet n-apdSof©? is 
mUk-d. Examples abound ; for one from LycU, compare G.I.G. 4240e. Patera 
and Xauthus, alone, I believe, among the Lyciatt cities, style themselves $ 
/ttjTpoTreXiv TOV AtunW idvoui in the inscriptions (lines 1, 2): For the title 
Bee Mumpsardt, Bom. Alt, iv, p. I8t>. 
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34, 

"From base of column found amongst brambles at Pataru ; probably not 
copied before/ From Mr. Bent's MS. 

©EOYCnTH 

POZEAPAIOY 

ac4>aaoye 

kaioo 

5 CEJAO 

NOIEAPAIOY 

KAIHAIOY 

AftOAAXlNOZ 

titvv S&TtypG? 'ESpatoLf 'Air^aAev^p xai flQ&€i&&PQS 'EBpaiov, x«l r HA/ov 
'AmiXXaim* 

Dedication or cx-vplo in honour of the deities! that bring fair weather 
'AtttgXXw), and who protect the sea from storm and the land from 
earthquake. ’Aff^wiXeiof (here, however, *Ap^aXifr) Was one of the recognised 
epithets of Poseidon : Tla&€t&£tvi waptf i) ott b&a ovopara Troufrao? TTzironj- 

fi4i*a etrrljf es iwwv teal ISif fTtfci&u? imxtopta Svra eKaxrroi riOfvrai, 

TQ&aiBt 4s uTrayraq yeyovaatv imrtXrjur€t$ av rifXay^icm: teal \4 &<pu\tu$ 
re Arfiii ^Isrcrw (Pausam vih 21, § 3)- 1 suppose 'EEpaio? must be one of 

those merely * local" epithets to which Fausanhs here alludes; so much 
meaning, however, bod the epithet ot Pot ora, or at least in t lie mind of the 
dedicator of the column, that ills individualised as a separate deity—0<ro? 

\.-W^«XrJ* r The epithet cE/mug? is not known of elsewhere as 
applied to Poseidon or any other god. Its meaning is ill List rated by the New 
Testament usage of the word I Cor. xv. 53, iBpaioi dperuKipyTot j 

Col. i. 25* t t$ep*kwfiipoi teat tBpatot, tftfi fib pCTatutfQ&fimH, tc.rXJ}, and it is 
appropriate to Poseidon, though rather as the quieter of earth than of sea ; 
Compare Plutarch, Tht& m, fin. ; Hondt&v* rats oyBoaut Ttp&*tr+ ij yip 
by&oas xvfttft dvr 1 Apriov irp&TO? overa Aral tov rrpwTov rerpaycbiov StrrXwfth 
to povipov rcal tiNFXiinj top oitittm* ijpt tpjv tgu fisov BvrriptfjH uiriptlXeiov 
xai yaufoxpp TTpoercvopAgope^ Poseidon Asphaldos appears on the imperial 
coins of Rhodes; see Hid. Nwft. p r a42, where Mr. Head refers to tbe Rhex!inns 
landing ot Thera* as described by Strabo, i, [\ 57: fieri Bb ttjv iravXav tov 
-jra&ous i&appvjeav t rporrot 'Pd&W 6a X au&OKpa to throe? t; irt7rpon ttX f v<rai t$ 
Toirtp veri IlcujctSwi/ov ‘Aoi paXtou Upbv tBpi^aaSat Kara ri}P p>jow.. Although 
Pa tarn was the home of Apollo, yet the association of Apollo "HXw? with 
Poseidon Aapbaleips in our inscription may suggest some Rhodian influence. 


ft 


* 


HA—TOL. X. 
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35. 

* From tortoise tomb at Pataro, far up the valley.' Impression. 

THNXEABHHNKATECkEYACSH 
nOAAAl ASONOETO Y APKEA AO YTT AT 
PIEEniTSaAYTRNMONHNEiCAYTHNTA^HNA 
ETEPGN AEMH AEN AEXEINEiQYCl AN ANOI2 A 
5 H0AtA(TINAHTONTTAPATAYTAlTOiHCANTAp 

AEINT^lEP^TAT55(j)ICKSa*fCKAlElNAlAMAPT 
AONKAlTYMBSPYXONEXONTOCnANTOCTOYBO 
AOMENOYEiOYClANnPOCANrEAAEINTONTOlOY 
TlTTOSHC ANTAErtiT^TOTPlTONTOYTEIMHM A 
10 AYTON AABEINTT£P!£2NKAI Al ATHCKEXPHMA 

MENHC YTTOTH^riOAAACOlKONOMi AS 
EniAPXIEPEOST£aNCEBACT^NrAIOYAlk 
N(OY«$)PONT£SNOETO Y^l AEINOYT1EPEIT1 
0 AHAOYTAt 

T^J* 4 ^tkw'T}V KattGKSVOlTtV 

HuXXa ’L/fftwo? toD ’Apxe\dov risT[«- 

eVl t*j avTifv fioifijv ft? avTi) i j 
trepan Zl ptj&iea e^etv e^avat'ap dwafafi 
5 t; daifrat riva, t) top trapa rttvra irw'i<jatrta a\$d~ 

X«*r ftp tepwrartp ^{cuta 54 s' tfal titai itpapr\a>- 
Xom *as Tvp.j3u>pvxar, tyoirrot wav-rim toD fio[v- 
\op£eov i^ovtriair rrpoiravyeXAeiv top toiov[t6 
t i wai^<ra.vra eirl 750 tu Tptrw rov rei/iT//ia[TOf 
10 t»«/T 0 i' AajHeiv, ffepl &v ieai Bia tt}? *ex/”?^a|T«r- 

pev ij? otto tj}c niXXa, ainapoplas 
«V! iipxKp£o<i ta>i> Zefiarr&v Vaiov Aiic[ip- 

ViOU &p6irT6>pi)$ TOO sl^XfiVov, llepfiTi[oo 

ff, £ijXo5t»i. 

Line 1 affords the only e sample or the word xf\diin) used to designate a 
funeral monument. Mr, Bent ins plies that the form of tbe tomb suited the 
name, but lie does not describe it. It was probably n variation of the waggon- 
roofed tomb so common in Lvoin. Otitavopia in line II must be a * deed.’ 

For the rest. It suffices to refer to tbe remarks and references given on 
Jfo, 40 pod. The numeral is perfectly clear in line 6 \ compare No, 30. 

3fl, 

' From large bath at Patara, over door into second chamber; probably 
copied before, but many letters cleared out by me, by removal of cement 
Stone 6 ft- long by 2ft ft . 1 Mr. Bent's MS. ■ 
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This is tlit; inscription edited by Wnddingtan-Le Has, No, 1505. Mr, 
Bent '0 copy agrees generally witll tlirvt of Le Bns. but the following corrections 
nre cd importance The space between 2 £«£mto? in line 2 am! the words 
Tfl ftaktudov in line 3 is nni ascribed, so that no lacuna should be indicated* 
Lines 5, 0, 7* begin as follows:— 

KOAYMBH0PAI ZA1ASEZTOY* *tA. 

* 0YANTI £TP ATHfOY . KlftNlYN . H , H0EIMT£1N, 
IOYE0NOYE* * * ♦ 

Accordingly we can now restore Lbo inscription thus;— 

AuTOJCparwp Ken trap 4 >Xaov‘iavbs Ov€^a<Fi[avQK [ Xi#MTOS to jftflAapefoi/ 
*mwjre*5no-FM | [fc] toi* *V ai/r&> TrptxTxorjirfpa&tv xml rmS? | 

jraAE//i/j^pacv&ii Sif-Tm; MupxUu \\p€ttrteov 'TTp£G\3ti r T qv | [t]q e airrurrpaTijyo t/ 
[e]c (tJmf (rw[ v]ij[p}*;#£*T<a v xpypttTwv k[gi \v&v] <t)oD t&vavs M [number of 
drachmas] ™1 iw Ato llaTo/^W 7 t 5 X^cjv | ^ivtrreXe^ciffai-rair irtri 

aatrrv$ Tel tp^a. 

Mr. Bent noticed a similarly constructed bath threo-qu micra of a mile 
further up the valley, apparently overlooked by travellers. 


37* 

" From a tomb at Fa tarn, very probably copied before-. 1 Mr. Bent’s MS. 
This is already published, GJ.G. 4-5115, I note the following points. Line 1 : 
read HPflON* Li nes 2*3: Aft HOY is confirmed, and it needed no correc¬ 
tion as suggested in GJ.G. Addenda, p. 1127/ vidcodum ne fucrit A4krt[d£]0U. 
Line 7: the lapidary's blunder, 0<|)EI AE£El r i* confirmed. Mr. Bent has 
also copied GJG. No. 4203, where the disputed numeral sign is certainly C 
in the impression. 


8& 

'From rock-rut tomb in forest behind PuUm/ Good impression taken 
by Mr„ Bent This lh given in OJA So. 429l> after Fellows, LgcU^ p, ISO, 
The shape of the tomb is somewhat like this;— 



The left-hand door (A) is broken open. The upper part of tbe other 
door (B) is occupied with a rudely-cut bas-relief Three figures, fully robed 
in himation, stand facing spectator; the central figure, male, is taller than the 
Other two, of whom the left is certainly, the other probably, a female figure. 

G 2 
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The attitude of each is the same: the left hand hangs down at the side, the 
right hand, run tiled in the fold of the hi illation, U lifted upward. Immediately 
beneat h the relief is the inscription (C);— 


EYTYX le^NTW 

TEKNraEriA^PO 

AElTflMNEYA 

SENEKEN 


Birw^iW r*> 
Tittup ^Eira^e- 

s &€tC€V. 


On the upper surface of the adjoining pilaster (D) is another rude relief 
Two hands! are held up, with thumbs just touching, and palms exposed. 
Immediately beneath I decipher in the impression only I KAMI. 


30. 

An excellent impression by Mr. Bent of the funeral inscription published 
already, C.LG. 4203. It is carefully inscribed, and nearly every letter is 
plain. The numeral in line 0 is T, or Sigtna with a flourish ( = 200)^ as in 
jJJo. 35 antei line (j. Otherwise the version in CJ.6 f, is correct. 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM MtEL 


40 + 

On a sarcophagus dug up at Myra by Mr. Bent, From an impression. 

O WWEI OMt ATEETHEEMPO A A 
XYN^EPOYIHIOIKOYEAEN^IYPoIZ 
AYTdCAlTEKNOlEAYBE - KAIOIX 
ANinXAXYNXflPHXnEANAETlX 

5 etepomei^maeyxho^eiahiei 

MYPEflHQAWn^cJjTHXIXA^rEAl 

AXOYSHSnAWJTOBOYAO^ENflE O! 

STfB-MlXEIb 

2S 

T]o pW}fi€tOV xaT*trTQfT£P f Pu&X 

oiwSfffl eV M ttpais 
£]ouTp m l TfAvovts auTtf*, /cat oh 
av feuff-ri iav Ee t iq 

5 SrtpCV £u/tri&tv<rif o^Aifcm 

M vpimv T<f> Bjjftt !i ik r?ji-i hravyeXi- 

as oven}? iruvrl rep 

7 m «. 
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I embrace tliig. opportunity of referring the student of Lycinn and other 
funeral inscriptions to the valuable paper of Professor G. Hirfidifelii r f Leber 
die griechiacben Grabschriften welehe Gelds trafen anordnen,' in A gtr 
Studim, L 1887. His mom purpose is to show that the custom of threatening 
fines for infringing the rights of a grave and its occupant was not derived 
from Roman usage, but was purely Greek* and attuned its first and fullest 
development in Lyda, the classical land of tomb?. 

Inscriptions, even funeral ones, from Myra are ram. Several new oucs > 
however, arc published by Btandorf and Niemann* Zg^fctcii, L p, 68, jO, 
Hirschfeld can only cite two that threaten a fine (p. 102, ibid.); the present 
one makes a third. The owner of the- grave Rhtxla is a resident alien 
(line 2) ; may this account for the use of i&avftktm {ehr&ff&da) in the legal 
phrases which conclude tlie document ? On the Lycinn tombs TrpoaayyiXia 
is the usual term in this connection; see CJM+ 4288 (Patanfc): 
wpoffmvytkitw Gr/c^v] fiouXoph™ ixl rm t pirm ; compare Le 

Bas^Waddington, .No* lftU (from Myra): rrjc oogtj* wavrl rcG 

fiovXophvp t[rrx] q p urn ; Hirselifcld, tfiui. p. 108. 


E. L. Hicks, 


HSBXOAlCATi NOTES ON 




HISTORICAL NOTES ON CERTAIN MODERN GREEK 
FOLK-SONGS, 

Tilt historical interest and value of many of the folk-songs of Modem 
Greece has been often acknowledged, and historians bave not disdained to 
quote them ns evidence either of facts or of popular feeling. It is therefore 
desirable in the case of any ballad supposed to relate some historical event tu 
determine as exactly as possible to what event it really refers. 

In Passow's most valuable work* 1 as was inevitable in so large a collection 
of popular traditional poetry, a few errors seem to have been made in naming, 
doling and classifying the pieces* Some apparent cases of such error 1 
propose here to examine. 

Three ballads numbered by Passow cxciv, p excv., cicvi are headed 
Ti}>v Kwmtb iti w?. Literally translated they run as 

follows:— 

CE Civ, 

* They have taken the city, have taken it, have taken Salomon: they 
Jmvc taken ako St Sophia the great monastery, which has three hundred 
^mantra * and sixty-two bells, for every bell a priest and for every priest a 
deacon. And just when the Huly Things were coining forth and the Krug 
of the World* a voice came from heaven, from the mouth of angels: ** Cease 
the psalmody, and lower the Holy Things, and send word to the Frankish 
laud that they may come and take them, that they may take the golden 
Cross and the holy Gospel-Book and the Holy Table, m that they [the Turks] 
may not defile it.” When our Duly heard this the icons abed tears. fl Be 
still, O sovereign Lady, weep not, nor shed team. Again, after times and 
seasons, it shall be your own again/’ 1 


cxcv* 

1 God gives the sign, the earth gives the aign p the heavenly things give 
the sign, St. Sophia also gives the sign, that great monastery, with four 
hundred sttmitfra and aiity-two bdH which has three hundred nuns and a 


1 FopHtiuiaCmrtniiW Gmttiat jfrvirifaru, ed. 
Arnold PlUftOlT* Lipefne, 1B60. 

1 ["[uteri of wood or metaJ atfUck % ft mnJtisi, 
often ti£ed i&ittnl of bcJE* m Grwk churches 


* T \m rcrem to tLe ceremony at 'The Great 
Entrance p in tb& Liturgy of the Greek Church* 
■fflteii E 9lc element* fur ihv Holy Efttkifto arc 
eirriel in [p race** foil* 
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thousand monks. On the left band chants the king, * 1 on the right the patriarch. 
A voice came .to them from God, and from the judgment of an angel: 
« p r j^{jj, put down the scrolls and close the Goepet-Books, They have token 
the city, have taken it, have taken Salomon: they have taken St. Sophia, the 
great monastery: they have taken hoys from their teachers, girls from their 
embroidery work : they have taken mothers with their children, ladies with 
their husbands, 1 ’ * 

CXCVI. 

‘God gives the sign, the earth gives the sign, the heavenly things give 
the sign, St. Sophia also gives the sign (that great monastery with four 
hundred aemaitira and sixty-two bells, for every bdl a priest and for every 
priest a deacon), that they should begin the Cherubic Hymn and that the 
Kim' was about to come forth- A dove catue down from the midst of heaven: 
« Cease the Cherubic Hymn, and let the Holy Things he lowered; priests, 
take the sacred vessels, and let your light go out, O candles, fur it is the Will 
of Gcal that the city should become Turkish. Only scud word to the Frankish 
land that three ships may come, one to take the Cross and the other the 
Gospel-Book, the third aud best of all to take our Holy Table, lest the dogs 
should take it and pollute it.” ’ 

‘Onr Lady was troubled,and the icons shed tears. "Be still, 0 sovereign 
Lady, and ye icons, weep not. Again, after times and seasons, it shall be 
yOUf own again." 1 

In considering the first two ballads it seems strange, if their the me be 
the fall of Constantinople, that such prominent mention should be made of 

Selonica. 

The explanation I would suggest is that No, cxcv. was really composed 
on the capture of Thcssalonicn by the Turks in 1430. The whole tenor of the 
ballad agrees with this supposition * That city knd also its church of St. 
Sophia, and it is n poetical aiul touching idea that the tidings of its desecra¬ 
tion by the infidels should be conveyed by a heavenly voice to the congrega¬ 
tion in the greater church of the same dedication at Constantinople, 

The mention of the Emperor and the Patriarch together taking part in 
the Divine service i» hardly applicable to the state of things at Constantinople 
at the moment of its fall, hut is quite appropriate if the time bo twenty yean 
earlier. In 1433 the patriarchate was vacant, and ecclesiastical dissensions 
severed the Emperor from his peopte in their religious ceremonies, whereas 
in 1430 the usual harmony reigned between the Byzantine authorities ire 
Church and State. 

On the other hand there is no reason to doubt that the fall of Constanti¬ 
nople is indeed the subject of No, exevi. 


i Hen. ih^trapetut i* clearly meant. detail at tLi± taking of TlinslHik*. Jc«nnit» 

i i t< h* Bum. jfcttt* in a far wa»d* • AMgwstw, Ik J&fmjia 7AtW«Hft. AmVto 

of misery, exactly aticU at Jnajuua AurpioitO, 1J, ai. Bom. 

biniedf snoot the captiVM, dwciita* 111 great 





m 


historical notes on 


The befit known arid most papular of these ballads, No + Cxciv.* has prob¬ 
ably been produced in later times by a fusion of the other two. 

Perhaps the lines— 

' TroXt, TTlTpSI' TTJV 'la\QVtKTf} r 

rtf a l tijv «7*« ri peya pQitatrrtjpt' — 

had taken strong hold of the minds of the people, and the practice of calling 
the imperial city specially i iriXis* together with the greater renown of the 
Byzantine Sl Sophia, would facilitate the transference of these lines from a 
lament for Thessalonicn to a lament for Constantinople* 

Among the bolbds dossed by Passow as Cart&ina Glzphtica &rU turn. 
No. cxi,, 9 0 KoX^ttt^ is dated 1810, but it should be among the Carmina 
Bwtorka t with the date of 1831* for Kolettes is certainly the statesman 
Culetti who took so prominent a part in the "War of Independence and the 
subsequent vicissitudes of Greece, and as the song represents him saying— 

VLads, let there be a Constitution/ 

Haf£(d, pa yivTf truvraypa — 

it evidently refers to his appeal in 1831 to the military chiefs of Northern 
Greece to aid him in driving the adherents of Capodistrius from power, with 
the professed object of restoring constitutional government. 1 * 

Among the C&rmina I£islorim t No. ecx]iii rJ r Q Itupyw Kaaravia^ is 
dated doubtfully 1822—1826* Its real date, however, is proved to be some 
fifty years earlier by a note to the memoirs of Theodore Kolokotnmta 1 edited 
by G. Tertaetfe, where ihts song is quoted at full length as referring to the last 
conflict of the father of Kolukotrones with the Turk* in 1780. Constantine 
Kolokolrones, the hither* was a military chieftain in the Moreu, of a family 
which boasted that they liad never submitted to the Ottomans* He took 
part in the disastrous revolt stirred up by the Russians in 1769* but, when the 
Albanians sent by the Porte to put down the rebel lion showed themselves 
enemies to Greeks and Turks dike, lie aided the Capitnn Pasha in crushing 
them. In his turn, however* he refused the Pashas demand that he should 
do homage and give one of his children as a hostage. The Pasha thereupon 
besieged him and his friend Punagiotams in the tower of Kastanjtza, near 
Marathonisi (Gytheion)* and after a bravo defence of twelve days they 
perished in a desperate attempt to cut their way mit, a The ballad expresses 
their defiance of the Capital! Pasha with a foreboding of their fall. 

The Toiler $/ Kosfania, 

1 Withered are the hillsides, withered are the plains, withered is Knstaniu 
with its tower, which holds the many Klephts, the men of Kolukotrones, who 
go to church [in apparel] laden with silver and gold, and girded with their 


i Sm FiaUy, Hulny r KAA Wlf ;< t* 177a Im *k IBM 

to! vlL pp. 73-65. (AtheuteM)u This sat* b &J1 S01p 

3 Thb work L> catltlc*! iiwn ZupBarTw* 3 Aifrff n p m £, 
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swords. And they came out, nnd consulted at the church door, and 
Constantine said to them; “This joy that we have will bring us woe. Lost 
night I saw In my sleep how my cap was burnt and the tassel of ruy sword; 
the cap is my wife, the tassel my children. This joy tliut we have will bring 
\is woc.' P Panagiotaraa heard him, and burst ont laughing: 11 What sayest 
thodp gossip Constantine, thou Kolokotronfis ? Never will the tower of 
Kastaniu be taken, neither sooner nor later, nor now is it taken. Only 
display your standards* and set them on the tower, that the Cap!tan Pasha 
and the janissaries may see them: r r 

No. odv.p To MuroXiyy^ has tho date of 1825 assigned to it, as if its 
subject were the great siege of Missolonghi in that year h but 1 rikoupea 
expressly mentions it as commemorating the first siege in 1822. 'Greece! he 
snya p * rejoicing in the overthrow of this hostile expedition, celebrated the 
triumph for a long time by singing the Bong of Missoloaghi, which xm 
unknown and unlettered minstrel composed* Here are its first iws 11 :— 

Those which he proceeds to quote answer very closely t*j the firat five 
lines of Passows cclv* 

* Would that 1 were a bird to fly aloft p to behold from afar poor Misso- 
longlii, and how the Hellenes fight with Turks* with Pashas. The cannon¬ 
balls fall like rah, and the bombs like bail, and the light musketry like sands 
of the sea. 1 

Moreover, in the last six lines, not quoted by Tkikoupfe* which run thus — 
d Ouier Pasha called Marko, and said to him; 11 Marko, bring out the 
keys* and nil vour arms, and come with wo to ftoumeli that thou tuayest be 
made captain. 1 will write forthwith to the City that a fimum may be 
brought thee. 11 And Marko answered: “Omer Pasha, what caveat thou? 
This U not Janniua, this is not Arta’ 1 *—it cad hardly bo doubted that they 
who Speak are Umar Pasha Yrionfa &tidl Marko BotznreSp who commanded 
respectively the besiegers aud defenders of Misaolonghi in 1822. 

Florince McPherson. 


* Trikaui-vJ, r|i 'EmxairridiBt (Loiulub l&5Sh p. ItflO. 
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METROLOGICAL NOTES. 

III.— Had the People of Phe-histomc Mycenae a Weight Standard ? 

In n former paper m this Jmtmat (Yol. viiin) it was maintained that 
the Greeks imd a weight standard bug before the introduction of coined 
money from Asia, the tinit of which was the same as the Attic-Euboie system 
(130—X3o gniins Troy) of historical times, and that in the Homeric poems 
the gold Talmiton and cow represented the same value, the unit of metal 
being adjusted to the more primitive unit of barter. The evidence then 
adduced was of a purely literary nature, as it was not in my power to appeal 
to any actually existing weights. I have since obtained some data of a 
concrete kind which, I think, lends some support to my former contention. 

Dr. Schlicuiaun (Myctnae and Tiriftia, p, 354) found (in tho tomb south 
of the Agora at Mycenae) 1 four spirals of thick quadrangular, and seven 
spirals of thick round gold wire, five plain gold rings, and a similar one of 
silver, of which a selection is represented under No. 523. 'I remind (adds 
Dr. Sell lie mann) the reader that similar spirals and rings of thick gold wire 
occur in the wall paintings of the Egyptian tombs. They arc supposed to 
have served as prcscntSi or perhaps as a medium of exchange; These rings 
are now at Athens, and my friend Mr r E. A, Gardner of Gonville and Cuius 
College, the Director of the British School at Athens, has kindly procured for 
me their w eights. 1 Before going further I wish it to he dearly understood 
that I do not assume the rings to be wlmt is called nAf-Atffluy, but I think 
that f am justified in assuming that they are ornaments probably made on a 
given weight. It has been the custom m all countries for the person who 
desires to have an article of jewellery made to give to the goldsmith a certain 
weight of gold Or silver, out of which the latter manufactures the desired orna¬ 
ment, Such is the practice at the present day in India; you give the goldsmith 
so many gold mohurs or sovereigns, or rupees, as the case may be, he squats 
down in your verandah, and with a few primitive toots quickly turns out the 
jirticle you desire, which of course will weigh as many mohurs or sovereigns 
us you have given him (provided that you have stood by all the time* keeping 
a sharp look out to prevent his abstracting any of the metal}. That in like 
htshion gold ornaments for ordinary wearing purposes were regularly of known 
weights in ancient times is shown clearly by the account of the 

1 I with Liketffcsft lo #XfH*aa nijr gmlituld to SI, fen hb kindliest iu giriug 

Mf, CinluL-r every facility for Weighiug tlic ripfia. 
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presents given to Rebetnli by AbraJutm’s servant, 'a gold earring of 
Imlf a shekel weight and two bracelets for her hands of tea shekels 
weight ’ (Genesis xxiv. 22). To take another example from a very different 
region, the golden ornaments of the ancient Irish (of whiih uutiicrous 
specimens exist in the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy) were made 
according to specified weight. Thus queen Medbb is represented ns saving: 
■ JJy spear-brooch of gold, which weighs thirty unguis, and thirty half ungns, 
and thirty creaachs and thirty quarter [crosachs].’ O'Curry, Manner* am 
Custom* of Aneiait Irish, iii. 112. But we need not go beyond Greek sod 
itself for such illustrations. The well-known story of Archimedes and the 
weight of the golden crown, which led to the discovery of specific 
gravity, is sufficient to show that the practice in Greece was such as 
I describe, and certainly no one will venture to maintain that the people of 
Mycenae were inferior in civilization to the ancient Irish. If the latter 
weighed the gold in their ornament*, surely the former, who so surpassed all 
that lias boon left by the ancient Irish m their jwttery, sculpture and metal 
work, may well be assumed to have followed a similar practice, 

I shall now proceed to tabulate the weights of the Mvcenncan 

rings. 


M ETA 1- 


Weiuht* 

DsscurTiw. 

GcAlilLESk 

GftAftfl Tiso^ + 

Silver 

Main liiiff 

m 

137 

Gold 


tt 

132 


IT 


153 

Tl 

ft 

1M 

167 

ft 

PI j iti ripj; 

15^ 

2iS 

It 

a 

16 S 

£57 

t\ 

*p 

I&-0 

207 

iP 

'm 

1* 

19 4 

303 

lit 

£jviml 

so5 

320 

it 

IK 

Si & 

335 

it 

Plain rin|r 


310 

tt 

SjiitaJ 


452 

pi 

IS 

3D J 0 

ais 

tt 

1# 


m 

ii 

It 

41 & 

513 

D 

tt 

m 

654 

p* 

ii 

42-a 

655 

pp 

** 

43S 

662 


Inspection of the table shows us a group of two rings weighing 132 and 
13? groins respectively at the lowest, and a group of four weighing 6W, 
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653, and G62 grains respeelively as the highest. It will at onto be seen that 
the latter are the fivefold of the former. This is probably one of the most 
primitive of multiples, derived as it is from counting by the lingers, and we 
know that in Greek the word wf/vira%tit> (lit. to count five, wefiire Aeolic) 
was used ns a general word for ffitniiNj, I he fivefold of l->2 — 660, which is 
startlingly near 662, It is quite possible that the silver ring has gained 
milter than lost weight by osydization, The third lowest group of two, 248 
and 257, seem to be tho double of the first group. From this it would seem 
as if 132—137 was the unit on which they are all scaled. 

The two rings weighing Cl 2 mid 617 grains seem to group themselves 
along with the four heaviest, hut the interval between bli' anil fitii is con¬ 
siderable. Again the two rings weighing 153 and IC7 ought to go with the 
lowest group, but the interval between 137 and 11)7 is considerable, aud the 
same may be said of 207 and 303 in relation to 340. The ring weighing 452 
grain# occupies a distinct position approximating no other group. It seems 
to be 31 times the uuit of 132—137. 

It is perfectly possible that in those weights which ore not more 
or less exact multiples of the unit wo irnve to deal with halves and 
quarters of the unit, as I have already suggested in the case of the ring of 
of 452 grains. Titus 303 and 207 would represent very closely 2$ times the 
unit 135 grains; and 617 and 612 = 41 times the unit; and 1G7 gives l£ 
times the unit. The unit 132—137 is of course identical with the light 
Babylonian shekel of ISO grains, aud the Uiknt of gold in Homer, which I 
liave shown in a former number of this t/burna/ to have hecn of like weight, 
atxl which W!»s known as the Attic and Euhoic standard in historical Greece. 
We need uol be surprised to find \ and J of this unit. In Homer (11. xxiit. 
751) we find a half-talent (^cmXavroi') of gold. Of course I do not 
pretend to say that I have absolutely proved the existence of a weight 
standard at Mycenae, for the data are too few to make a complete induction 
but I think that they are sufficient to make it very probable that such a 
standard did exist. Indeed on a priori ground# it is natural to expect it, for 
the existence of lings mode on a given unit has been proved for Egypt and 
Syria, ff my view should turn out to be correct, it puts beyond donht the 
truth of roy former proposition, that the Greeks employed a weight standard 
similar to the light Babylonian shekel and Euboic stater before they learned 
from the East the art of coining money. 


IV —How WKIlE THE FhJMITTVE WsfflHT STANDARDS FIXED? 

jj previous articles I have shown that the oldest Greek unit of weight, 
the talent of gold in the Homeric Poems, was identical w ith the Cow or value 
of a cow, that the same identity existed between the cow in Italy and tho 
gold unit (itself the fame as the Homeric To Ian ton) which lies at the base of 
the Roman system, and that the like relation existed between cow and gold 
unit in Sicily. 1 had further advanced the suggestion that we ought to seek 
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for llic origin of the weight standard or standards from which probably all 
systems in the Old World, modem ns well as ancient (save the modern 
French), have been derived, arguing that as the cow or ox was the most 
widely diffused common unit of barter, it was natural tbnt when metals came 
into use as a medium of exchange, the metallic unit would naturally represent 
the value tif the older unit of tarter. Ordinary law of supply and demand 
would fix more or less accurately the amount of gold w hich one man would 
he willing to give, and another man be willing to accept for an ox. One 
point however I did not make dear, and that w as how it came to pass that 
primitive men were able to fir with what practically was a high degree of 
accuracy the amount of gold which represented the value of an ox. It is, 

I think" this difficulty which is supposed to surround the process of fixing 
accurately the metallic unit thus derived which has induced metrologiets to 
make up their minds that weight units could not have been arrived at 
empirically, and in consequence of this to seek their origin in the scientific 
astronomy of Babylonia. 

We shall now endeavour to ascertain if the empirical method is so diffi¬ 
cult, working on the only true scientific method in such inquiries, always 
back from the known to the unknown. 

It is plain that if we could find a people who, whilst familiar with the 
use of gold, had as yet no system of weight, but hail to resort to some other 
method fur estimating the value of their wealth, we should thus got a clear 
idea of the conditions immediately preceding the invention of weights. 
From what I have said above, we cannot expect to find any such community 
in the Old World. The Sew World on the other hand supplies ns with 
what we desire. When the Spaniards under Cortes conquered the Aztecs 
of Mexico, that people, although in a high state of civilization, had si yet no 
system of weights. In consequence of the wan* of weights the Spaniards 
experienced some difficulty iti the division of the treasure, until they supplied 
the deficiency with weights and swales of their own manufacture. There was 
a vast treasure of gold, which metal, found on the surface or gleaned from 
tho beds of rivers, was cast into bars, or in the shape of dust, made part of 
the regular tribute of the southern provinces of the empire. The traffic was 
came*? on partly by barter, and partly by means of a regulated currency of 
different values. This consisted of transparent quills of gold dust, of bits of 
tin cut in the form of T, and of bags of cacao containing a specified number 
of grains (Prescott, Conquest of Hack*), 

° From this we get an insight into the first beginnings of weights. Some 
natural unit (and by natural I menu some product of nature of which all 
specimens arc of uniform dimension) is taken, such as the quill used by the 
Aztecs. The average-sized quill of any particular kind of bird presents a 
natural receptacle of very uniform capacity. These quills of gold dust were 
estimated at so many bags containing n certain number of grains. Tho step 
is not a long one to the day when some one w ill balance in a simple fashion a 
quill of gold dust against seeds of cacao, and find how many seeds are equal 
in weight to the metal Nature herself supplies In the seeds of plants 
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weight units of marvellous uniformity. Jf any one objects to xny assumption 
that the Aztecs were on the very verge of the invention of a weight system, 
my answer is that another race of America, whose political existence ceased 
tinder the same cruel conditions as that of their Northern contemporaries, 1 
mean the Incas of Peru, who were in a stage of civilization almost the same 
as tliat of the Aztecs, had already found out the art of weighing before the 
coming of the Spaniards, although they were inferior to the Mexicans in so 
far as they bad not a well-defined system of hieroglyphic writing, nor of 
currency such as the latter possessed. Scales made of silver have been 
discovered in Inca graves. The metal of which they are made allows 
that they were only employed for weighing precious commodities of 
small bulk. 

That my proposition that nature has supplied natural weight unite in 
seeds is not a mere speculation of one defending u pet thesis I ahull now 
proceed to demonstrate by unquestionable evidence. 

Let us turn to the known, and by getting fresh touch with fact 
return again with new vigour to the more speculative |rarts of the subject. 
Tlio very name grain, wldcii we employ to express our lowest weight unit, 
would of itself suggest that originally some kind of grain was used in weigh¬ 
ing, but as our grain is known as the grain Trwj, and we do not as yet know 
its origin, it will not do to argue vaguely from etymology. But a little 
inquiry soon brings us to a time when the grain Troy did not as yet form the 
basis of English weight, and when a far simpler method of fixing the weight 
of the King’s coinage was employed. It was ordained in 12 Henry VII. c. v, 
that the bushel is to contain eight gallons of wheat, and every gallon eight 
pounds of wheat, ami every pound twelve ounces of Troy weight, and every 
ounce twenty sterlings, and every sterling to be of the weight of thirty-two 
grains of wheat that grew in the midst of the ear of wheat according to the 
old laws of this land (Ending, II. aS/- 1 

Going backwards we find by S Edward L that the peony was to weigh 
24 groins, which by weight then appointed were as much as the former 32 
grains of wheat By the St&nlttm dt ftrnder&m (of uncertain date, but 
placed by some in 12S5) it was ordained that the penny sterling should weigh 
32 grains of w heat, round and dry and taken from the midst of the ear (Ruding, 
1. 360.) Going back still a step further we find that by the laws of Ethel red 
every penny weighed 32 grains of wheat, and, as the penny of Alfred weighs 
24 grains Tray, we need hove no hesitation in assuming that it was likewise 
fixed on the same standard of 32 grains of wheat. Thus from Alfred 
(ST 1—901) to Henry VII. (1485—1509) we find the penny fixed by this 
primitive method, and the actual weights of the time, us tested by the 
balance at the present day, afford proof positive of the practical accuracy of 
the method. 

Now oil the mediaeval standards were hosed upon the gold solidus of Con- 


x I djfl indrli^i! for all tkwft facta relating to whwt grains in England to Mr, F* Seebolim, 
tlue- author of the Filhjt Community. 
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G taut mo the Great (Mnrquardt, ii. 30) except that of Ireland* which aecms to 
havq been borrowed from Romo before ihe changes introduced by that uoiuiKh. 
The Irish system runs thus: the uuga {uncut) is tie highest Unit and contains 
24 semtpall* (acmpuli)* each mtapall contains 3 pinginns (a name evidently 
borrowed from the Saxon invader), and each ptnginn weighed 8 grains of 
when! (ocht ngrainno cmiGmechta cmntrom na pingmnc airgrd, QTtoruivaVs 
Supplement,*^ ping inn)* Here as in England the grain of wheat is the basis 
of the system, whether introduced from Rome or (as I think more likely) 
already in use among the Kelts. 

But the ml «fi« of Constantino (of which 7- went to the Roman pound 
of gold) was divided into 24 atiiqttas or xepdna (from whence comes carat). 
The siliqm or ^pdrinv was the seed of the torch qt 8h J$hn'$ Bread (cemtoiiia 
Siliqua L_). Thus the lowest unit in the Roman system, as usually given, is 
found to be a seed, and the same holds of the Greek system* for the drachm 
is given as containing 18 xepam or xepdrta (jj £e Spay^t} xtpaTa *j}. d\\oi 
X£yoiW(P* 7 pappdq rpe is* to 'fpdppa dfiaXatr* . 6 tcipara 

T \ to U Kfptirtov %( ^trdpta £'. Fragm. ap> HuUsch, Metrol. Script, 248), 
From this we see that the xcpdrtv v was fur Liter reduced to 4 trirdpia, grains 
of wheat, ami From another table of weights given by HultscK Mdroi Script, 
ii. 128, we learn that the tiliqua equals 3 grains of barley (tUiqm yrutwt ordd 
ixi.). Hence it appears that 3 grains of barley =4 grains of wheat . 1 
Thus both Greek and Roman systems finally rest upon grains of corn, as did 
the English and Irish. 

JMore passing on from the Greek and Roman systems, I may add that 
even higher denominations than the niiqm were expressed by seeds. The 
hjrinti*=2 ttfitpuu), and its Greek representative the &*ppos is given a like 
value (Jfctrd. Script, 81). In the Cartocn rfc Pe*irfcrih\ta, ii. 16, gran/t Ictiiis 
are made equal to 6 dUf/nac, and a like number of grains of spelt are given 
a similar value* 

We shall next advance towards the East, and take up the Semitic systems. 
Tliere can be little doubt (says Qudpo, L 380) that the Arab system of weight 
was based on the grain of wheat. The habba was their smallest unit. 4 
kabhas — 1 Karat, the latter of course represents the x^pdrio^ and tho former 


1 We M above flint 21 ^na of Troy weight 
when intnylm'ol intfr Eogtruwl were c^Uftl to 32 
ptfaLuiT of whortt, or in the proportion of 3 : 4, 
Ey the iinoEAEj&n* & vm ibavn it \mm that Ihe 
tiHqmf fM to a grab* of haricj, u»d 4 

grainfl of wheat ? henre l^rl-cj grains nw to 
whnat as 3 4. From thw it follow* ihrtl (he 
*Truy grain is nothing munstkiti the harleyeOTTi* 
Which had Ixnu nwd In prefonme* to tho grab 
&f whifat in pwt of tbe Woman Empire, Fur- 
thrrmnie this relation hetTTMn barleycorn* ami 
wlifM can bo \nwed AS an Aetna] fact In 
September l6hT I pbet4 in m balaiiH 33 grains 


of whoat t tnd C4 "mins of barky* tnV&ii from 
rioki of com grown on Ihe Katun field) near 
CamhtbEgn, ftzxJ rffNoated tho em pertinent thrias; 
each time ihrj iuiJmii m\ *& ere>nlj that a half- 
f^raio Weight luninl ihe *cate cither way. Again 
It ia easy to ft* Clint Lllo J»nie proportion eitiAtJ 
ImLwkd wheat Italia ami Troy gron. A 
of Scotch whrat = ‘C47 gtm DM* And thcTfOj 
paiq?=-DHS 4 gTArnme. -&li jf J = "183 ; “ 0 fi 4 H 

3 = *192* For all practical pntpo^ therefor* 

4 wheat ^TftiEW = 3 Troy grains with m error of 

lis» pJro(saM) ihntt the difftrenw betw^n 
indiriilunl grainiL 
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.1.. 1 n+Aoui which Are the equivalent of the mp&tMh. In the Hebjew 
system the Gcrah, which also probably means a grain of some kind pigling 

■® 7( SsTXVlrJZd » « 10 tadi». »»J *« “ * 

fo, U..1S.U. ^ in «. ™»»S H« HUnltt H» "«> 

Jcfloiriiv «f nWinarfsB), tin. gm» «f *«"i« (- ta.n(. «»«*.) or knmt 

a 

«mS'4°Mw' jnrl «M* w«s'» »” « J >■ "M-Wnth of 

rJi. * Finally in the Chinese system a gram of millet oi Lhe panic kmd 

furms^hebaa^ f„ m the extreme west of Europe hi the furthest 

, UI , everywh^Talike have wo found the natural unite «Ud * 
various grains and seels employed by various races as means of >*>>*■« 
iXl.i It is now easy to see that if once in the ordmary way of barter a 
certtiu portion of gold, arrived at by a crude process of guess-work probably 
, A , ,1 „ .wKaihlv measured by some natural measure of capacity, such as 
JL Mill of STlLo, »r »l«-- osH«“ ™I*>H *J <*• Mctait irbl. (».««■ 
wW?«*l«ous to Llie way in which rustics in the present day measure 
Iwdar aiuhot bv means of the bowl of a clay pipe), was regarded as the 
Z^Zent of an o>. or a slave, the noxt step, that ts, to represent ri by a 
Si, number of grains of some kind of corn or plant m common use would 
easily follow. Seeds too ™ the primitive counters before the r.se of 

^^ime’objection is raised that all that T Imve said can bo racily explained 
bv supposin ' that, after all these various peoples became acqimnted wuh the 
^btCt obtained scientifically by the Chaldeans [by takmg the weight 
Tn water of one-tilth of the cube of the Babylon.au royal ell, wh.ch iteel f « 
, t( w bascnl upon astronomical observations), they adopted the 
fiUP thStr preserving thAmndard accurately by comparing it with the weight 
Ta certainnumber of **d* toy reply is that it is hardly likely that all those 
\L „h ft uld have uniformly remained unobservant ot the nature] means at 
S"™ til bite a period comparably, especially when we recollect 

tallest unites of linear measure, as for msun» our own barleycorn, and the 
kernel* of gnrin with which the Chinese start the.r system ; secondly that 
“LpW to rn^tmetrologUts. the Citing system of we.ghts .s mdc^ndent 
i f the GmeoAsiatic, which prevailed everywhere else, and therefore the 
method of estimating weights by seeds ha. in to case cortmuly been 
mdoved before, aired independently of the Babyloman scientific system; 
^nd thirdly that beyond all doubt we found the Incas of Peru evolving n 
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wvi*'lit system for themselves irt ft region where there cannot be the slightest 
suspicion of Babylonian influence, If those Incas, who hid not even 
developed ft system id currency or a system of hieroglyphics, could devise n 
weight system, why should we deny to the Aryan and Semitic races the 
capacity to evolve such a system by some empirical process, analogous to that 
by which the Peruviana must have arrived at theirs ? 


William lEiuimvAY. 
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ON THE COMPOSITION OF THE EASTERN PEDIMENT OF TUB 
ZEOS TEMPLE AT OLYMPIA, 

A NJ> 

ALCAMEXES THE LEMNTAN, 

[Plate VI] 


HakDLV ever has. an artist kon muro unjustly treat & I by posterity than 
lifts he who adorned the Eastern pediment at Olympia with the story of 
OeTiQinmis and Pdop*. Archaeologists have censured, and artists parodied 
his work for faults of composition that u owed probably entirely to their 
own reconstructions. The standard of Greek art is so high, even in leaser 
things, that where a work of this importance seems to fall abort we had 
better doubt of our own method, nr at least suspend our judgment rather 
than rashly condemn. The more fto here, where there does not even exist a 
general accord ns to the arrangement which ought to be preferred. It is true 
that those peculiarities of style which seemed most to blame wore not 
controverted p hut ns lonj^ ms it appears that the truth has not yet been found, 
the fault will most probably lie where it is least sought for. And in feet 
material indications are not wanting that nil was not right, For example, it 
is n curious feet that, though the composition w;m too loosely spread r the 
detached horses should stand outside the teams of three worked from ones 
block, and this notwithstanding that they show unmistakable marks of 
having stood close to the walk I was so strongly impressed by this circum¬ 
stance during a risk at Olympia in May I SS8, that [ resolved to fry by all 
incana n new solution on this principle. Rut of course I lighted on the same 
difficulty which had prevented others from nrce|iimg tills arrangement, as the 
five central figure*, spellbound by the word.* of Pfiusaniaa, did not leave 
sufficient space to right and left for two horses hi eucce^ion, and I already 
half despaired of coming to any conclusion, when Prof Bruxm spoke the 
magic won l th it bn-he tlm sped!. 1 Ho udv-wat.-.-i an purely aesthetic grounds 
a transposition of the middle-figure*, whereby ihe women come dose to Zeus, 
between him and the heroes, and vindicates tmr right to reconstruct the 
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OF THE ZEUS TEMPLE AT OLYMPIA. W 

whole on aesthetic principles ami test it by ihc text of Pausanins, instead of 
bailing on bis words a theory which does not do justice to the Work. 

The following is an attempt. to work out this method, letting the 
sculptures speak for themselves, and taking the subject ;u9 given in these 
words only s : ™ Be 4r ufTflZf e/inrpoirGcp HeWov t) wpav Oh’opaav Tw■' 
r ttxw apt\\a bn- fUXKowa xal rb epyov t ov opbpov iraph, aftfarripwv h> 
■xapaatev jj. Technical details ns to the way the figures have been fastened 
to the building will have to be considered, and the lines of each separate 
luemlier will be examined to discover the place it must have taken in the 
Composition. Where 11 tore Is reason to take account of the situation in which 
they were found, this consideration will not be omitted, 

So generally acknowledged is the affinity of style with the Weston, 
pediment, whereof the composition would appear to be now reconstructed 
beyond nil doubt by the last rearrangement of Prof. Trend that ii does not 
seem too bold to unite use of what we learn there about the style and method 
of this art. 

In the first place let us observe that the outlines of one figure must 
follow that of the next so that no more vacant space is left than can be 
helped, and that the composition must thus he kept compact. Another 
principle, that of correspondence, has been already so well set forth by Prof* 
Tran * 1 * 3 and Prof. Kekuli;' that it need iuudly be once more advocated. 

I had no choice but to work with the models on a reduced scale, which 
have in some respects been slightly altered in the restored parts, according to 
my indications, under the direction of Mr. liart van Hove, the sculptor. 
This 1ms only been done where it could not be avoided, Wlnt else remains 
to be changed will bo mentioned in the test. » these corrections can 
necessarily be no more than an indication of the intention, and ought to l>o 
controlled* in presence of the originals, or at least the largo plaster easts, by 
competent authority, 1 have no doubt that a careful inquiry will prove these 
nr similar alterations possible and sufticifefit.* 

Tn the min idle stands the figure of Zeus, toe high for any olher place. 
Next to him. neither Oeuomftusnnr Pdops—these names cannot be questioned 
—will fit, as either of them in the usual Rirmigemcnt cuts through the com¬ 
position most awkwardly, the first wiLh his left elbow ruid the other still 
worse by bis shield, and even if transposed, they must perforce remain at. too 
great a distance, and leave an enormous gap. To be brief, there is no other 
place where the shield will do no harm by its form and the broad shadow it 
must have thrown till noon, but on the right. f.r. Northern extremity or this 
group, and similarly the elbow of Oenomaus finds room for extension only on 
she opposite side. The women therefore must stand between llio men mid 
Zeus, ns Prof. Brnnn T has already deduced from the bad effect the naked legs 
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of tlic men produce in that place, and the evident improvement in tins eom- 
] H>sit loii if wo bring the (imped female figures dose to Zeus' garment* If we 
nsk which of tins two must stand to the- right, which to the left, I would 
venture to answer that ibis question in decided bj the figures themselves, as 
the right arm and hand of Zeus tit exactly into the folds formed by the dress 
uf the woman with her arms on her breast, amt that this slender figure com¬ 
posed with the broader Ol- no mans exactly counterpoises the group that 
remains where the fuller farms uf the woman make up for what we should 
m frw in Pelops* In this way too w ill be obtained an over-lapping of outlines, 
put’i ufated by Prof Jfrunn for these groups. On the olher side the uplifted 
left arm of the other woman filis the open space beneath the right arm of 
Pelopn who rests gently ou her shoulder. It i* true that in the models, as 
they stand before me, Mops is a ttitle too short to allow uf this arrangement, 
and I would nut venture to have him made higher, but the same effect may 
be obtained by letting the torso rest somewhat more heavily on the supporting 
leg, an attitude perfectly accounted far by the weight of the shield on that 
side. It is obtained in our plate by making tfae whole figure lean over some¬ 
what to the left, but tills of course is but an expedient. Thai tins arrangement, 
is ihe original one is further shown by a alight indentation on the W"oiuan T s 
left shoulder at the exact spot where it would be touched by the elbow of 
Pdops. 

It is clear that the women must assume again the names first given lo 
them, nmi disputed by Dr. Studmczka* but after the excellent characteriza¬ 
tions of Prof. FlascV there cannot be any objection to this. We shall only 
have to disagree with Prof FUhcIi as to the restoration of the Left arm of 
Hippodnmia. It cannot hang down, as FXof. Treu w observes, on account of 
the folds unilerneuth the tilbow, and w r e come to the same conclusion if we 
examine the holes cut for attaching the fore-arm, that paint to a heavy 
weight having to lx* sustained. Still it seems to me that, as it h restored* the 
arm is too much Uplifted and should be less extended anti nearly vertical, An 
in the figure of StophoJius. Hippodamiu must have held a tacitra hero, juat 
lli her statue in tlm Hippodrome. It is not uninteresting to observe that 
her linage on later vases often shows a general likeness to this figure, particu¬ 
larly in the uplifted Left at in, 11 

That the supporting legs of the men come to the outside of the group is, 
as Mr. van Hove observed to rue* in favour of the propsed arrange men t, as 
they give a better outline and greater stability to the whole. I may add that 
in a similar way the women by repeating tin) position of the men direct our 
eyes U> the centre, and help to give more consistency to the composition, 
which if they change places would fall asunder in two distinct groups with a 
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central figure, but without my combining link. Even os they are, thi'.+i" 
groujjki remind one of those of Orestes and Eleclra, or Orates and PyhidcSj 
and it is not impossible that another restoration oJ ihe uplifted arms of the 
heroes might produce a still closer resemblance* 

There thus remains only one somewhat large gap but ween Zeus and 
Steropej and this may be HI led up in the way indicated by Prof Lruim, 3 * by 
an altar, which however in my opinion, ought rather to be seen in front, £is on 
the Attic vinses, and tlm Sicilian coins of this period. 

if this arrangement be accepted we shrill find that the group still lacks 
the necessary breadth at the In we, ns compared with the more coinpuct niid 
broader upper halt But this defect is remedied by the figures that must ait 
before the horses, Now if we look for such forms a* will give the desiderated 
nut line, we have no choice but to accept tin)*" proposed by Prof Kektih', 1 she 
kneeling young roan to the left* and the kneeling maiden to the right. I hoy 
correspond exactly id their movement, and the maiden has just the height 
wanted for a figure beneath tint'' shield. The sitting hoy anil the tmiiil iivi\ 
fitting man of Prof. TWs nrmegement would be too low, and we shall find 
that precisely for this reason they will be wanted elsewhere. Moreover the 
last mentioned figure would cause a very irregular contour. The s!iuie would 
be the caso if we accepted Prof. Curtins view#/ 1 who instead of the maiden 
bars the kneeling man, and then this brings an awkward repetition of t he same 
motive, in that both figures kneel to the right, Sordines Prol. Flascli c bring 
us any nearer. The bald seated mini might perhaps do well before Felops, 
but he is wanted more where he was found, and the proposed pendant, the 
mutilated sitting man, is less satisfactory near Denomaus than anywhere eke. 
Though we have not yet come to this point in enr inquiry; it mny already be 
observed that the argument, which convinced Prof. Flasch, loses nil its 
force as soon as Oonomaus L removed from that side where he recognizes 
Mjrtilus. 

Prof Kckuk’S arrangement however is open to nearly the same objec¬ 
tion as that of Prof, Curtin^ the repetition in the two kneeling men, and we 
ought to accept it only with a mrnlificntioiL Fur us the kneeling boy must of 
ncccssitY come before the horses, and should be turned inward until his 
back and his right side ore equally seen from the front. His head will then 
be seen in profile from the most central point that allows oi a general survey 
of the pediment, and his hands will come dose to the horsed the kneeling 
maiden should occupy an exactly similar position, and that mch w;is her 
p. >$i t ion is e v en u i ore e v i den t , n * t he re is u gro -it er eon i rust in her c- 1> e bet w e e t ! 
the finish of the ba:k 16 and that of the part that was not exposed to view, 
than is the case with the boy, who only shows some rough surface on the left 
?dde. What she may be doing is quite uncertain; she might perhaps bo 
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tying the strings of Pelojrf stmdal*, 17 and by her ministry characterize him to 
the spectator ns a guest of the house, 16 

After the principal actors we come to the preparation, the TTapatfxevt}, 
for the race. How this was depicted in early Greek ait may be learned from 
Attic vases. It is not without interest to corn pure the fragments el the Vase 
pointed by Nenrclins, ] * where !Clietis brings the nraiour of Heplmcstus to 
Achilles, who, aided by the wddledinired Phoenix, is preparing his chariot; but 
the monument of most interest to uh. is a hue bluck-figor&i hydrin (Pig, l) 3 
that in style, atn A especially in the type of the heads, shows tlies greatest 
lirtuiitj to the bbck-hgiired vases, executed by early punters oi red-figured 
vases, in particular lo Kpictetus as seen in his pi mikes. It Im9 bee it 
published by CSerhanflj® and is sufficiently important to be repeated here. 



Fiii, L—Blichl-Fiovarp llioni*. 


Two slightly'built horses already before the chariot; the charioteer 
and a groom are busy harnessing them; aiintlier groom holds the reins, while 
a third brings up a somewhat lighter horse, of fuller forms, which tnhtinn# 
slowly. 
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Though we do not find in our pediment m complete aWy of attendants, 
yet the horses, to which our attention. must be especially directed, are 
arniuged as on the vaie. On each aid© are three horaes m front i d 

alight proport ions, while a single horse of fuller forms urnm forward nt n 
Blow trot, this at least scorns to be indicated by what is left of the legs, and 
this has been well preserved by Mr. Grii Liner in bis models, though T ;im not 
in a position to decide whether he was quite right in foiling the horse on the 
right aide move in the natural way, amt might not better have followed, as in 
the other, the mode of archaic art, in which the fop of the same side move 
fiimultaneousLy backward and forward, 

A Hi the centred group, as we arrange it, takes much less space l ban do 
the same figures in other reconstructions, we may place the three burses much 
nearer to the centre than is usually done, and thereby gain sufficient room for 
the single horses in their rear, provided that these do not raise their heads sc 
high. 1 have had this alteration made in the inodeb, as mnf bo been fraui 
oor plate, though without wishing to defend the exact curve given to each 
neck. It oven seems to me that the horse on the left ought rather to have 
stretched it.s bead forward, ns there appears to be an Indentation oil the back 
of the foremost horse, just where hi* lip might have touched it, but Mr. van 
Hove hail the head drawn down to correspond to the movement of the hind¬ 
legs of the model The question remains, if ibis movement necessarily 
results from what remains but this question, like so many others, must 
remain undecided here. What w© want to demonstrate hs no more than that 
the horse mu and wmt stand in this place. Frofi Ticu 51 and Uiose who 
place the font hora« side by side, have but une serious argument, the absolute 
want of epace for any other dispisition, and as this is done away, we may 
fairly enquire what their other consideration:* are worth* Prof* Treu attache.* 
some importance to the marble support under the belly of the horse that 
seems to show it to have stood free from thu wall, but it is dear that the 
enormous weight of the marble could not be supported by the legs alone, 
even though it were firmly attached to the wall by the strongest dowels, and 
that it wo* not superihious hero is proved by the presence of a similar support 
in the tstSo of the other horses?, so much butter supjwrbid by their combined 
legs. It b true that in their case it is hidden from view by the forelegs, hut 
if painted of the same colour as the back-ground it would hardly offend the 
eve here and,as we shnll see, disappeared probably entirely behind the chariot. 
On the other hand, placed as Prof Treu has it. it cannot hut produce :i very 
unhappy effect. Prof. Kekufos 1 * proposal to let the single Larses stood some¬ 
what backward, though coming nearer to the tnitli r mid accounting for a part 
of the else useless work lavished on the three horsey does not remedy the 
great objection to this arrange intuit. vbs. the presence of horizontal holes for 
dowels in Lite kick, made exactly in the same manner as those of the five 
middle figures and the three horses ami of many figures of the western 
pediment Two of these hole 3 may bo observed on each of the single horses, 
about throe inches (8cm.) square, and mx inches (loom*) deep, and ill one 
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place no I- as than eight iinches 20ein % ) below the highest point It looks 
practical I v impo«ibk to attach this mass of marble to the wall by dowel a 
that would have to run over the hack of the other horses, as Frof. Treu 33 
thinks must have been the case. There does not even seem room for such a 
dowel* which would besides have been of very unusual shape and little or no 
use ici mu Gaining the weight, It' the sculptors had really wanted to place 
these horses aide by side they Would have left (or made) flat the part not 
Been, amt fastened to it the fiw horse, That they have not done this is the 
rJbonn iucrng Argument in favour of our view. 

Some year* ago my hither observed to me that the chariots could not 
have been wanting* bm being made of bronze would have been melted down, 
mid Prof. Flascb 11 made the same observation/® Prof. Treu rt asserts, and it 
ia generally believed* that no trace even of the yoke is left, but 1 observed at 
Olympia not only that part of the inane of the horses on the left side is cut 
sharply away at the very place where this yoke ought to rest, but also 
that i III re remains a fragment of a thick bronze pin stuck in the marble-that 
can laird I v have belonged to anything else besides the yoke itself I was 
net so happy with the other side as just this spot is there broken 
away. 

Though the cluiriot is usually close to the heels of the horses it seems 
more probable that the distance was somewhat greater here, as often is 
represented in a race, so that it may well fill up the empty space beneath 
the single horse and cover its support. This arrangement may easily be 
made on the left side* but on the right meets some difficulty in the 
uplifted foreleg of the horse. We have observed already that this ought 
probably to be altered. 

It is indeed an objection to our theory that it will scarcely be 
possible to pirn ■ an attendant to Lead these horses, but after all it is. not 
impotable to suppose that fl well-trained home could trot along by itself 
to it> companions, and besides these horses are of divine ancestry. 

Still however, especially after adding the chariots* one misses some¬ 
thing, 5 an ill maybe, by the side of the foremost horses. Some reins, or a 
harness hanging down hum the yoke, os in the vase-painting, is all ihat 
is wanted. 

About the List figures gn the right little remains to be said* Their 
place is given by the spot where they were found/ 7 by the respective 
height of the figures winch does not allow of any others, being placed in 
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theilr stead ami, last not least, by the beautiful liamOfiy id the outlines. If 
is true that they eiumot be brought sufficiently close together in the existing 
models, but the restored right hand of the river-god may bo very well brought 
near to lib left arm, somewhat in the way indicate] in our plate, and the left 
arm 0 f the bald sitting man, whereon he leans, must be drawn nearer to the 
body on account of the position of the remaining fragment. The right ham! 
that touches the chin may perhaps have held the Ini I ter of the single horse; 58 
at all events on this aids nobody else appears to care in the le:iat, about the 
borscs. 

We ore better off in this respect on the other aide, where we find a 
striking resemblance to the painting on the hydrin above mentioned, in more 
than one respect, h r not only does the kneeling Imy, placed as we place him, 
fulfil the office of the groom half seen before the horses, but the groom wlm 
holds the reins is present too ia the person of the kneeling man. If we turn 
him somewhat to the front, there is no longer any fear of an awkward repe¬ 
tition 0 f movement, and bis height ia the exact height wanted there a:id 
nowhere else. 

The river-god occupies the angle, mid so no figure remains for the last 
vacant place but the mutilated inw. But there are still more convincing 
arguments than these to demonstrate that be must have occupied this spot. 
Prof. Treu - J observes that this figure has beta shortened at lie 'base, as lie 
thinks, to make it Jit under the horses’ heads, but however the reconstruction 
be made it always will remain so much lower than those heads, that he must 
evidently be mistaken in his supposition. And yet the head loo, bears testi¬ 
mony to the fact that the figure was too high at first, ns it is flattened at the 
crown in an oblique direction. This points dearly enough to the single spot 
in the whole pediment where this reduction could bo of any use. the lust 
place but one to the left. It is less easy to say how it ought to be restored. 
The two different Berlin models are both evidently wrong. Certainly Mr. 
Gnitiner was right in placing the right aria before the body, as the muscle 
of the breast is compressed on that side, but it could never have boon where 
he puts it, as there is at that place a narrow but intact tract of epidermis 
from the breast to the arm-pit. It must therefore have been higher and 
further off from the body. Neither can the other arm be uplifted so high as 
it ia in both reconstructions, sis well a> in that given in the plate, as may be 
seen from the muscle on the left breast, which is not stretched. As what 
remains of the drapery seems to exclude a downward position of the arm 
supporting the body at this side (which would well suit the composition), 
there is iio choice but to restore this arm, at least mentally, as brought 
forward at the level of the bead so that the latter may be scl-u below it from 
the ground. This could not be effected here, without making an entirely 
new model, as those of Berlin have not the same excellence and exactness as 
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the others. For a similar reason tbs position of the beEid his not been 
chanced, though according to the flattened crown it ought to bo turned moro 
backward and look nearly horizontally to tbe centre of the composition. 
But to do tlita it would have been accessary to add on the plaster czuit of tho 
original the wanting port of breast and neck, and siudi an undertaking 
lends further than wo could be expected to go in tbe preparation of a mere 
essay* The changes ns indicated in our plate, the right arm brought higher 
to support ibe body by means of a staff and Hie left hand on the missing 
part of the lnnul p arc sufficient to prove that it is possible to place this figure 
here. It is hardly necessary to remind the reader that for all these six figures 
we have accepted in the main Prof Kakuhi's *° proposal 

The duty now remains of testing this arrangement^ reached on grounds 
absolutely independent of the description of Puiiaanias, by his words : 51 Alov 

Sf Kara pJ&ov TreTrbiijfxtvBV ^Xiara tol* xktw, () ivipeto^ £it 

Setter rou AlO? ^Trueet/xei-'m Kpavov Tp yrapii B£ avrbv yvvb XTepOTn?i 

0vyaTiptop Kai a&Trf twi> 'AtAwto*. Mupr/Xo? Bi> 8 $ i}\avy£ t&I Olvop*i<p rh 

UppA, iCuthfTfll 77pi* TWI" nTTTWlC Ot £if ttVu j i'tplffflQV OX SV“OC TiVqrap e¥i ^uera 
Ot" flUTQP £i<TM r Si/Q’ byupnTtt p£y 0<f}W-ip QUX COTI, IfepeiTreegrp Si Up£X 

roik' IViroiK tootoov srpo0-eTti7«*n-o uttS Toy Otvofmou* irpo^ aurm £| 

xaTiifcenat tw Trepan ^ Kai ^ rrt aUa Trap' UXtiW mjadv 

TroTa^&m ^cDucrra pern ye "AtA Sc 4^ upiarepa airb too Amv £ 
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In the first place I am happy to bo able to bring forth it witness whose 
impartiality cannot be suspected, as ho came to tho same result us wc in 
inspect to the arrange merit uf the five principal figure*, before the sculptures 
were known, on the *e!e authority of Pausuniiis, Quiitremere de Quincy^ who 
published a very unpretending sketch of the composition, which we repeat 
here (Fig. 2 ). 

Wo may take ns known what Prof, Brunn 33 advances to ok plain the 
seeming contradiction of the text, but wy mast lay the more stress on what 
can be further concluded from the passage. The supposed altar might have 
induced Pausanbs to speak of the tiya\pa of Zeus a but it k of more import¬ 
ance that in describing Ocnomnus iv Seful. he adds tqu Ativ, which lie could 
never have douu if he intended to sj*cak of the spvctulof* right hand. The 
follow!i ; wnn U Tfl Si ec apt&Ttpa lj 77 <j rou Ai&tt migh t lie ambiguous* as 
Zcsis must be mentioned again, bul the earlier words are clear. 

T>> tho ri-Jit and left folbw the figures ho mi;st>*ok for charioteers,misk^l 
probably by the myth* as it current in hk tiling and as Prof. Kehule ' l 
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observer by the dress of tbe maiden. On the left oru the men whom 
Oenomaus ordered to tare for his horses, and in this they me occupied. Il is 
less evident what those on the right are doing, and so il was to Fausanms, as 
lie only guesses they might be Folopa grooms; imroKOfUU &h urn ov-rot too 
neXoiros If we are not able to put a name to every one of these figure*, 
this at least is not in disaccord with our author. 



The bald and rather corpulent man, sceiiifl characterised as a psedu- 
gogusv 3 * That he must be of some rank, appeals from his noble features.^ 
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He should bo iv.inpurod In Mentor or Phoenix, rather than to tbe pAedagogus 
in Sophocles' Eledra, as a young prince like Polopa would hardly foil to be 
tlius accompanied, even though the legends do not mention it expressly. His 
r.uilt of course would no more prevent him from tending the horses, than it 
dues Phoenix in the painting of Nearehus, above mentioned. 

Filially there is no objection to calling tie left river-god Clndeus, as he 
was beardless ns well as the other, who now must be Alpheus. These attri¬ 
butions are not inconsistent with the geographical situation, ns the race was 
supposed to go toward the sea. and follow the coast, so that the Alpheus must 
be on the left. 

To conclude lot us take a general view of the scene mid try to find its 
motive. 

On the right hand, t?A; SoptnruXTov,^ of Pelops, the princely guest 

and bashful lover, and his blooming bride, whose hand holds the prize of 
victory, appears the majestic figure of Zeus, foreboding good luck to them. 
His angry frown rests on Oenomaus, who broke his laws by preventing the 
marriage of bis own daughter, and slaying lier suitors, and now supports his 
presence with impudent mien and in unbroken pride, whilst Sterope, sunk in 
painful meditation, foresees the issue that will leave her a widow. 

Tliis group, in which nil the interest, as in a tragedy of Aeschylus, 
centres with ethic pathos, is surrounded by the preparations for the fata! 
race. Hut the appearance of Zeus does not pass unobserved by ail attendants, 
Thu pnedagogqs on the right is struck with awe, and sits motionless, his head 
resting on his hand : the mail hist buL one at the left, turns sharply with 
terror or cariosity—which is now no longer observable—and the river-gods, 
which indicate the locality, astonished, half rise from their beds. As in 
Rafael"' .WW of /Akcmi, (he excitement caused by the supernatural appear¬ 
ance grows as it reaches those that have no part to act in the scene, and by 
tlius bringing them in connexion with it, gives unity to the whole. 

That there can be no Myrtilus, as his treason could not be and was not 
acknowledged at Olympia to have derided the issue of the race, has been 
clearly shown by Prof. Loeschcke.^ Nor was this theme, fit subject for n 
tragedy of Euripides, worthy to adorn the temple of the highest of the gods, 
even if it had not invited, as it were, to treachery and corruption. And that,' 
notwithstanding the artist’s care to avoid every ambiguity by omitting the 
charioteer of Oenmnaus, lie was still thought to bo present in jifter times 
proves nothing but the wide-spread character of the myth, and the want of 
moral sense in respect to the ginls in those days. For a charioteer of Pelojis 
there could have been no occupation but that of simple groom, ;ls, accordin ' 
tn the legend, the hero drove himself with Hippodamm by his side. 
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OF THE ZEUS TEMPLE AT OLYMPIA. 

Considering the mutilated condition of the work we cannot be expected 
to obtain a reconstruction free from doubt in detail*, but the arrnngernBiit 
litre proposed is the only one ns yet suggested, that accounts for all technical 
peculiarities; and though i certainly cannot hope to see it accepted at one® 
by all archaeologists, I expect to have all artists on my side on account of the 
evident artistic gain in the general aspect, and nobody can deny that we 
have obtained a much closer resemblance to the style of the Western pediment 
tlian before. 

We could stop here, but the last observation lead* us to another inquiry, 
which I hope our readers will follow, without letting an unfavourable impres¬ 
sion of this part of the paper influence tiieir judgment OH the former. 

The artist of this pediment is unknown, and the name of Paeonius of 
Monde, given to him by PjnjsaUtas, must lw due to some error or confusion in 
his notes or memory, ns Fneonius himself, in his inscription, practically 
excludes all doubt. Even if we could accept the thesis, that the meaning of 
atcpOT^pta is ambiguous, which we cannot allow® Paeouius phrase would 
not admit any doubt, as he uses the word tW, and that at all even is is not 
ambiguous. 

Of course Prof. Flasch 14 is right, that for a victory there must be a 
competition, and that the Greeks did not use to compete with models, but 
with finished works. But what of that! He whoso work was refused might 
hope to find some other destination Tor it, either unchanged < r with new 
attributes, as wc know from the example of Agoracritus' Nemesis. 

There is not a single reason why the gilded hronze Xitfjjrt? should rather 
pertain to the gold shield or of the Lacedaemonians, in whose inscrip- 

tiou they are not mentioned, than to the gilded bronze Nike, nor why they* 
should not he duo to the band of Faculties. 

Even those who accept most readily (lie testimony of Fnusamn*, 
acknowledge the identity of style of both pediments, and Prof. Flasch 11 goes 
so far as to ascribe this to the influence of Phidias ; but without denying in 
the least the affinity between the Olympian awl the Parthenon sculptures 
(which by the by are ascribed to Phidias himself on very controvertible 
grounds), we need not shut our eyes to the immense distance that lies between. 
Where tt much is uncertain, it may not be out of place to compare what 
progress has been made by long-lived artists of the first rank and the greatest 
influence in other periods, where fixed dates help our inquiry. And even a 
rapid survey of what Donatello produced between Ids twenty-sixth year, when 
be made the St Marcus of Ors mmiehelc, and his eightieth year, whence date 
the works in St. Lorenzo, or of what Michelangelo produced between Ins 
twenty-fifth year with the Ftitd in St, Peter’s, and the Deposition In the Tomb. 
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It:ft unfinished after a life of nearly fourscore amt ten years* will show nothing 
but a development nod perfection of the same tendencies* though few artists 
]iavp i>vt r more completely than these broken with tradition and created their 
own slide. Points of coraptirisoii could only be found if we might compare 
the works ■ rf a mere boy a such as Michtdangefo was when he worker! the angel 
for the urea at Bologna, with his ripest works; hut is it probable that a work 
like the Olympian sculptures would have been confided to an apprentice f 41 

It is however the great Buonarotii himself who rnay show m She way, 
ns that resera Malice which has been remarked between the sculpt ores of 
Olympia and the Parthenon may be closely compared to the influence to 
bo traced in his works of the sculptures of Quercia, which he studied in his 
youth while at Bologna. 

Similarly the disciple of Phidias* who executed the pedimental sculpture* 
of the Parthenon, let his name have been Co totes. Agomcrilus, Aleatnenes, 
Thmsy modes or Theocosmtis* will have been strongly impressed in his youth, 
while working on the statue of Zeus, by the art of the old muster whose work 
In daily bad before his eyes in the Olympian pediments. 

Tins master, to come to the point, was evidently the same for both pedi¬ 
ments, and as there is no reason to doubt that Aleuinenes,the rival of Phidias, 
made the Western pediment, we shall have to ascribe tbe Eastern also to 
him. After nil that has been Paid by others, we need hardly dwell on the 
iirst point. Let us only observe that the execution of both pediments is so 
uniform that if a fragment of the one were found near the other, it. could not 
have been recognised from the style, but only from the subject, and that to 
assume one single hand for the execution that iurlneed the same style on the 
works of two different masters won hi be the worst solution to be though l of 
Those who use to squeak of native workmen ns executing these sculptures 
after the models of foreign masters, forget the improbability of the masters 
nut bringing their usual helpers with them, especially to a place like Olympia, 
where hardly any marble bad ever been worked till this time. 

To recognise m Atcaiuones the designer of these works, would beef course 
impossible, if we accepted tbe identification of the two distinctly mentioned 
Akamenfis u one person, 1ml there is no longer any reason for that, sinew 
Prof Loescheke 13 has shown. what errors had boon thus committed through 
following Pmisanins. 

Prof. Robert 41 was the first to conclude that there were in antiquity two 
different versions current in regard to Alcameuos, but fails to see the obvious 
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conclusion to l*o drawn. Prof, Locschcke on the contrary does not perhaps 
stretch as far ns he might Use authority of our tests. 

As I have come to the same conclusion independently, anti as the 
Dor pat-program is not perhaps in all hands, I venture to state the ttise anew. 
An (L) will indicate the coincidence with Loeschcke, (0 no* *,) the testimony 
its Overheck has it in Ins Schri/UptcUm. 

Inn temple near Fhateron, sacked by Mnrdonitis, stood the damaged 
statue of Hera, from the hand of Aleamene-s (L); and Piaiaatiias (0 no. 816), 
instead of doubting whether it could have suffered from I lie Males, should 
rather have inquired in regard to the true date of Alcamenes, as it is clear 
that nobody would have thought of erecting an image in a rootless 
temple. 43 

shortly after the Persian war?, as was dearly shown by Dr. WoIters ± ^ by 
comparison of a marble head found on the AcrO|Hjlis of At hens, the Western 
pediment of Olympia must have been made, which by Pnusamas (O no. 825) 
is ascribed to Akanicnes, the contemporary of Phidias* and only second to 
him in art (L), What this means appenra from Pliny (0 no r 811) who as 
rttmuti of Fhtdlas mentions Alcaraenes, Crilias, Nesiotes and Hegsns, that is 
to say all masters of this period, as the date of Grit ins and Nesiotos is fixed 
by the statues of Harmodius and ArktOgeiton, erected in Of. 7o. + (+77 &C-), 
and Hegias is known to be the master of Phidias* and to have worked with 
Hagekidos and Omitas. That Phidias himself must Itnve begun his career 
immediately after the Persian wars is clear, from the many war trophies 
ascribed to him/ 1 Pliny's date of OL S3 (++S—1+5), about the year IKH) of 
Rome (45+1), must therefore be the date of Phidias’ highest renown, and 
the lowest date of the others if this statement Las any worth as regards 
them (L), 

These testimonies are corroborated by the anecdote told by Tzetsces (O 
no. 81U) about the competition between Alcamenes and Phidias, and we 
learn there that this Aicameucs drew his origin from the islands, m that he 
may be identified with the Lemnbn mentioned by Suiilas (O no. SO!)) (L). 

To- the same epoch points the Aselepius at Mantinea (t > no. 824), as the 
Hem and He he of Praxiteles were made according to Pnnsanias 4d in the 
third generation after A teamen es, so that, if w r e take ns general date for 
Praxiteles that given by Pliny, OL 10+, ibis would he 01, 81 (+5L—458), 

We Lave no other dates, but the description of the Hephaestus at Athens 
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(O no. 831, Hi-1) suffices to vindicate this statuo for our master, ns tlic words 
t ,f Cicero. At Ilf mi laudamm V»fot mini tun i. qur.m fttii Aicamtnti, in quo 
stmiU nfyw vstiio Irvitr-r apparet cJtmtiieatio non dtfirmi*," reveal a fit subject 
for a coutcmpomiy of Pythagoras, who excelled in his rendering of the lame 
Mritocteles™ Is it mere chance that we thus find the sculptor of the great 
£ 0,1 of Lemnos to have been a Lemmon ? One might adduce as an objection 
the fact that the bronze Athene of the Lemninn* at Athens was made by 
Phidias, but then this may have been at. a time when their compatriot could 
not work far them. Or was perhaps even this most beautiful of Phidias works, 
the Athene, made in competition with Alcaioenea (the ^aXitoopyoc) of which 
T«tecs (O no. MO) speaks i Though all details given by this prolix author 
do not fit, this might have been the case. 

Though more uncertain, it seems probable that the Dionysus of gob! and 
ivory at Athens (0 no 81!), 820) might be his work if this statue is rightly 
identified by Dr. Imltoof and Prof, Percy Gardner “ with some Athenian 
c*>m types, ss appears U> Ik? the «"tso. 

Fiiiallv we may cite the votive offering of a curtain AlcameKMS on the 
Athenian Acropolis, mentioned by Pausatiijw, (O no. S26}, 51 ‘ Procne having 
resolved the dealb of her son, herself and Itys,’ which Prof, Brunw w was 
right in refusing to acknowledge as u work of the artist, because of the 
tragic- pathetic interest, as long AS he was thought to live towards the end of 
the fifth century. This work might be ascribed to this earlier master on 
comparison with a red-figured vase, in the style of the great vase- painters, 1,1 
or better still with the Punnet ins cup, 5 * which though partly painted over 
reveals the hand of Hieron, ln»th treating the same subject. 

To a younger Al com cues, probably of the same family, (L) |wiut the 
other testimonies. 

Pliny (O nu. &0&) calls him the Athenian, and affirms that it mis certain 
thcit he Wiia a disciple of Phidias* n fftet probably disputed by those who knew 
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about h!s older namesake, without sufficient knowledge of facts to distinguish 
the two, and that many of Ida works were at Athens in the temples (L). 
Tliis ia comborated by the anecdote of tlm competition with Agorae rhus* 
told by the same Pliny (O no. 80S Amn,), and these who know what a suying 
like that about the help of Phidias to Alcamene^ in his Aphrodite, hr Kpjwoiv, 
and to Agoracritus in his Xernesifl is worth in llita mouth of a local antiquary 
or dilettante amateur, will not be pro vented by it from identifying the 
Aphrodite of this competition and the renowned Aphrodite ip Kt?Vgic " (L) 
(O no. 812—8L5). Another work in an Athenian temple may have been the 
Arcs, mentioned by Pansnnias (O no, S18) h and that the Hecate (O no. 81.) 
stood on the thJ near the temple of the wingless victory, makes it 
probable that this statue was rather dm to him than to his predecessor. 
About the Pentalkfo* there need he no hesitation, as Pliny expresaiy mentions 
that it was by the disciple of Phidias L). 

Fi unity we have the only work which can be closely dated, as everybody 
knows, the Athene and Heracles at Thebes, ft votive offering of Th rosy bn I us 
and his companions alter OL 04 P 2 (403) L) (O no. $23 h 

It is hard to say to which of the two sculptors the characteristics men¬ 
tioned by Quintilian (0 no* 827) anil the general statements made now and 
then ns to Alcamenns by others (O no. 828) arc better suited. It may be that 
these authors or their nutbority did not distinguish between the two masters. 

Here follows an attempt at chronology wherein the dates for Alcamcues 
I. are taken as low and those for Alcamcncs XL as high ns possible. 
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[t is not without some misgiving lest anile of the bt-st material may 
In l v«■ . I my notice, t3.it I approach the LlsL [mint uf our imiuiry, a com¬ 
parison with i lie contemporary art of the cashpointtogs. We will compare 
figure with figure, so fur os I have found, in a rapid survey, comparisons 
striking enough to he of any use, us it would be u: *. It-ss, f -r example, to cite all 
figures kneeling down like the maiden mad both the men, without any nearer 
affinity in the action. We may rest contented with the Achilles dressing the 
wound of Patrudes on the cup of Skeins, 4 * As to the probability of the hack 
being seen, as we supposed, it may be useful to mention even figures not 
kneeling, r.y. the three athletes on a cup with the name of Fanaetius ** or the 
discobolus on another Fnnaethis <mp. w The only kneeling figure seen exactly 
in the- same way from behind is n woman bathing, but treated in a somewhat 
later styled 

If the vases do not afford any striking likeness to the way in which the 
folds in the maidens drapery, and in that of the women in the Western 
pediment are hud, this may be due to the difference of material, or rather 
technic. No closer parallel can bo found than some of the best specimens of 
the coins of Thasos, with the Satyr and Nymph, already brought into relation 
with thU art by Prof. BrunnT 1 As it is indispensable for this purpose to 
judge from uu original of perfect preservation and excellent execution only, 



Fui. 3 ,—onx 4jr Tiiim 

vve give a drawing here by Carl Li-uiili. Becker of the specimen in the Duke 
d ■ Luyneftfl collection (Fig. 3)*** The date of this coin cannot be Inter than 
the n objection uf Tlmaos by the Athenians in 405, when it was deprived of 
its niinrs/' 3 
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With Zeus and EEppodfimia iho mutter stands much 1 h« j same, and Im-i 
bridal gestu re is common enough through all us if lent art, hist jm exaet 
analog)' has come under my notice. The seeming rBKnubceoees mentioned 
above are of late date. On the other hand we find the same mode of wearing; 
Usy hair in short curls, that is common to both women p and n fow other works 
of ttiis stylo or period, as the ‘Hestia 1 Giustimani, etc, in the Athene of the 
jHsIychrrpine cup in the British Museum already mentioned/ 1 and perhaps, 
though there the hair does not curl, on a lidrofAGFoafi which offer* a parallel 
tu ourSsfcerope in the woman renting her bead on her hand in grief A still closer 
analogue is found in the Prise is of a somewhat earlier vaso/As the Dumber 
of figures that could be compared to Pc lops is of corns* rather large, we only 
give the one that, though an Ammon, offers the most striking analogy.* 7 

More characteristic is the attitude of Oenomaiis, whose right hand rests on 
his hip, This position is found, ej. with the same attitude, except ns to the right 
hand, in an athlete on the outside of the cup with representations of 
Musncua and Linus, 1-1 ami in an Achilles dad in full armour. 0 Another 
warrior* did in amour too, holds in his left the lance, just like Oenumaus/* 
but though there is a difference in the pose of the uncovered head, there is a 
closer parallel still in a nameless god or hero assisting at the birth of Erich- 
ihouitis/ 1 his overdress being disposed in the same way as it is nL Olympia 
As regards the homes we have named already the three block-figured 
vases that may he compared with our arrange I nouL Their style most reminds 
u3 of the horses drawn by Euplirontus and his c-mtemporaries, but it appears 
that they had fewer occasions fur representing tbfa subject. Wo can never¬ 
theless cite hemes led by the halter and with stretched neck/- aj we suspect 
wns the case at the left side at Olympia. 

In the lying and reclining figures let m observe iti the ih l >t place the 
mantle that covens their legs, and is found similarly placed on vases of 
Ei i thy mules/ 1 or in his style. 71 The same examples may be compared for the 
fashion of sitting beside others which could easily be added,”' but it is of 
more importance to find analogues to the quaintly distorted figure of tire 
mutilated man. Let us mention the Ares on a cup by Hi milieus and 
Oita*/* and better still, the man who is shown the swallow on a Leagnss 
vase. 77 though both are seated on chairs they are nevertheless distorted* 
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lift EAST RUN PEDIMENT OF THE ZEUS TEMPLE AT OLYMPIA. 


To mm up| we find that all the rases mentioned belonged to a short 
period, that of the last group of great vase-paintors, Enphronius (in his later 
worts), Hierrin, Ruth yin ides. that is to eav to the very time of the Fenian 
invasion. They exhibit work of the same period as Olympia rather than of 
the same style, though even this latter might perhaps be asserted with respect 
to the polychrome cups„ such ns that already mentioned, bearing as subject 
the adorning of (Ac m-sidoru, nr such els those of Euphn-uiiov notwithstanding 
that these have mom resemblance to the Western pediment And a glance 
at the material brought forward for comparison with this latter work by Pmf. 
OurtiiiS l T ' J will show shis to be of somewhat Inter date, so that if we pnt the 
question which of the two pediments wen- earlier, we should be inclined to 
name the Eastern* 

From considerations which I cannot personally control, hut. which E take 
to bo trust worthy. Prof Curtins and Mr. Gruttner came to the same 
conclusion.** 

If we bear this in mind, it [ic-rhaps does not appear too hazardous to 
understand the wards of Pindar in the first Olympic ode, which celebrates a 
victory wnn by Hieron in 47-, as an allusion to the sculptures- in the Eastern 
pediment, when after a precise mention of the tomb and altar of Pehifis, lie 
continues, v 04: 
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A VASE OF FOLYGNOTAK STYLE : M . d. I., XI., 3S. 

The I; rater which is (he subject of this paper is preserved in the Louvre. 
It tins been well engraved in tin- Mtmvmadi' of the Institute, and discussed by 
He ling in the Hath lino (1881, p. 270), by Robert in the Anwtli <1882. ji. 278), 
and by Winter in his Jdmjrrt AttxseU Vaam (p. 45). My object in resuming 
the study of it is twofold. Firstly, the vase is so remarkable lor beauty and 
distinction of style aa to have scarcely an equal, and it will be a good tiling 
to bring it in any way to the uotiee of English artists ami archaeologists. 
And secondly, in spite "of Professor Robert's abb; piper, it appears to me that 
it is susceptible of a more complete explanation than it lifts yet received. 

It was discovered at Orvicto 5 in 1SS0, in a large tomb consisting of two 
chambers. In the same tomb were found several other vases, ranging in date 
from the early part of the fifth to the middle of the fourth century. Our vase 
was in that of the two chambers in wdiicli were for the most part inter vases; 
but Professor Helbig states that the contents of the two chambers were broken, 
and so much intermingled that it was dillicult to say that the vases lay in dis* * 
linct groups. It seems therefore that the circumstances of the finding do not 
comjiel ns to assign a particular date to our vase. Professor Robert would gives 
it to the firaL quarter of the fourth century. Rut since the recent excavations 
nt Athena have taught il$ that even Hiero ami Brygits worked in the first 
half of the fifth century, it would not now bo possible to fix for it so late a 
date as a,c. 400. Indeed, since both Furtwangler 4 ami Murray ' assign vases 
of for less severe style to the latter part of the fifth century, our vase should 
probably be assigned to the middle of that century. The drawing is through¬ 
out full of severity, and in the attitudes there is something of archaic stiffness. 
The warrior leaning on a spear on the left of the principal scene is at least as 
stiff in type as the so-called Choisenl-Goullier Apollo, 4 and shows nothing 
even of Pdvcleitan rhythm. In the ease of some of the warriors we have long 
Jocks of hair falling on the shoulders, a thing not found in Greek representa¬ 
tions of mortals lifter the middle uf the fifth century. 1 lie heads of Apollo 
uTnl Artemis in the smaller scene have all the character of the pre-J heidian 
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nrt, it is true that if we assign our vase to so early a time we roast put it 
in a elasd by itself: other vase* with any attempt at perspective art.- ot later 
date. But in any case our vase stands quite by itself, and if it he really early 
will only become more interesting, because we shall have lo trace in it the in- 
Huence not of conteiii]>orary vase-painters but of ihe more advanced fresco* 
pa in tors, and piirtieulnrly of Polvgnotua of Tlosos, whose work at Athene j-c 
supposed to Vi Live begun in fTC. 471. As lo the phitc of origin ol our 
there can scarcely be u doubt; it is of fine Attic work. 

It has not escaped either Robert or Winter that the coin position of our 
vase is in the style of the groat painter Polygpotu^ But it seems to me 
possible to go further than this. A careful comparison of the wise with the 
descriptions given by Faus&niua of the pain lings by Polygwtus in the Leschc 
at Delphi seems to entitle m on the one hand to use the vase with some con¬ 
fidence in order to improve our knowledge of Polygnotus, and on the other 
hand to explain on Poljgnotan analogies many of the details of the design 
which have hitherto been regarded as inexplicable. If iu either of these 
attempts we have any measure of success there must be gain. For all the 
attempts as yet made to restore the designs of the I^scbc can unEy he 
described by the word deplumbicJ 

We ought properly to consider the works of Polygnotiu under three 
aspects : first ms regards composition, secondly ns regards draw ing, and thirdly 
ay. regards colouring. But any discussion of the bst-meutioned point must neces¬ 
sarily Inj almost useless. For frescoes of that age have not come down to ns, 
and the paintings of sepulchral slehtir and of polychrome vases 5 have suf¬ 
fered so terribly from time and decay that lhey serve Sn this special point of 
cudour rather to mislead than lo instruct us. But iu the other matters of 
coiupoaitioa and drawing extant Creek vases can afford ua some notion of the 
style uf Folygnotu^ and nolle in a higher degree than the vase under 
discussion. 

If one reads in Fausanias 1 * 3 4 his careful description of the paintifigH of the 
Lesehe, one is at first confused by the way in which he returns to figures de¬ 
scribed some time before. In the scene of the Capture of Ilium Helen, says 
Fausuoios, is represented ns sealed. He then mentions several wounded 
Trojans, and states that in the picture they w~re above Helen. To her he 
thou returns, and says that next her was Aethra standing with Deroophun 
the sou of Theseus. Nest Fausauiasmentions Andromache, Nestor and others 
and then (eh. M r ad inti,) st irts once more from Aetlmi and gives us & list 
of Trojan women who stood above her. After a time be comes buck to Nestor 
and describes NcroptoleinuB as beside him. Such is his method throughout* 
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And hence it is abundantly clear that in Fulygnoius pointing the figures were 
ranged in row*, apparently three in number. True j>er&peetive was uf course 
unknown to the Greeks of that time ; the figures in the upper tiers would be 
neither smalbr iu ske imr loss dear than those: in the lower. If however 
these rows or tiers were arranged. n* some have fancied, in even lines* a most 
imp] easing composition would result; while by interlacing them up and down 
ami carefully adapting figures to spaces a most pleasing result could be 
attained. The vsise now before ns is an fidmirablo specimen of arrangement 
according to the Polyguotau system of perspective, mid will show tis bettor 
than tuty verbid discussion^ howr it was possible to make groups above and 
bettfw one another with out any harsh dess of arrangement. The lines of the 
scene 1 move irregularly across the field, and the actors stand at various levels 
according 1o the exigences of the composition and the space. If we assume 
a similar system of arrangement in the great frescoes at Delphi, we shall at 
once find order and method in the irregular How of Fausamap' descriptions. 

Let us next turn to the subjects depicted on the vase before us. The 
smaller of the two scenes can be at a glance identified. In a mountainous 
scene appear Apollo and Artemis, ho carrying a chlamys on his left arm, she 
clad in a Doric chiton, shooting down the unfortunate children of Xiube. 
The woods which cover the mountain are introduced in abbreviated form by 
the sketch of a pine tree, a representation «|uito in the manner of Polygnotas, 
with whom in Ids pictures at Delphi n tree stands for the grove of Persephone, 
and pebbles indicate the sea.- One young man tiles to left and one to right, 
both pierced by the shafts uf the offended deities, one youth and a maiden lie 
sin in in the foreground. Bound orf brings the body of this youth, partly 
hidden by the rock*, into relation with the phrase hi which Puusanias de¬ 
scribes Fijlyg notes' figure of Tityus djroCpik jtfi! oi/fie tiEwkav ; 3 and 

supposes that this phrase may In- applied to a figure thus only partly visible; 
but it seems very doubtful whether it can bear such a meaning; it seems 
rather to imply the dimness than the incompleteness of tho figure men¬ 
tioned* 

The scene of the obverse of tho vase has also been identified with general 
acceptance. Tiro only two personages who can be at first sight in rule out 
are Athena acid Herat and these two are not u Landing together but sepa¬ 
rated by a warrior who occupies an even mure dignified position than that of 
Hcraklvs, ami is evidently tile leader of the whole party. His relations towards 
Ileraklts are friendly,not hostile. Every one will agree with Robert that 
be cannot be Cycnus or any other foe of Horukles, but must be no other than 
Jason, whoso leadership in the Aigonautic expedition was accepted even by 
Hcmkles. If this bo the cose we have clearly n representation of one of the 
adventures of the Argojumtic heroes. And following this cine, Robert has 
without difficulty identified one or two other figures* The elderly bearded 
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mau standing in front of tlw horse, and dad in petasus, ddlon and ddamys is 
dearly Tiphys the pilot; be appears to be using the privilege of age in address¬ 
ing the assembled heroes. To the right of the whole group is a youth wearing 
a pilous and leading a horse, while to the extreme left is a parallel figure also 
wearing a plleus (wide!i bus dipped duwii on hts neck} and Leaning on a spear. 
These two heroes are clearly the great twin brethren, the hor 3 C*tainiiig Castor, 
and Pulydences the boxer 

The other figures Robert does not attempt to identify. And consider* 
iiig the slight degree to which they are severally characterized, such identi¬ 
fication must be a risky procedure. In attempting to go a little further 1 do 
so with the confidence that even if the theories which we can form are not 
final, they will at least arouse interest in a charming picture, and compel 
some students of Greek vases to examine it in detail. 

Why however, it may be thought, should the designs of this vase ho 
brought into connexion rather with the painting* of Polygnotus than with those 
of Micon ? In two points comparison with the works of this later painter is 
suggested. First by the Bubjcetj ilieon is known 1 to have depicted in the 
temple of the Dioscuri at Athens an adventure of the Argonauts**. And 
secondly by the way in which a hero on the left of the va.se-pkti.irc is disap* 
pouring behind a hi El, whereby our thoughts are naturally carried to that 
Rutes depicted by Stkon 1 who was hidden by a hill r all bul bis helmet anil 
one eve. But it is certain that our vase is in no way directly Copied from the 
paint tog of SI icon, which appears to have represented the return of the Argo- 
nnutae, and in which Acastns and his horses were prominent. And although 
it is likely that the style of Si icon was in most points similar to that of Poly* 
giLotus, we are to slightly acquainted with his works that it is safer to refer 
the stylo of our vase to the greater and more celebrated artist. 

Lot us however first endeavour to deter]nine the locality of the scene 
depicted, and the particular event which is going forward Robert considers 
the subject to be the Assembling of the heroes previous to their departure 
from lolcus, Rut it seems possible to reach a more satisfactory identification 

In the first place the scene is obviously laid in a mountainous region + 
The artist has indicated height rising behind height; and the lines of the 
ground arc broken and irregular, to indicate a wild and rocky country. That 
the ship Argo is not, as in most pictures of the Argonauts, visible, seems to 
show that the sea and the shore are distant. But amid w r bnt mountains arc 
the Argonauts wandering; those of Greece or those of Asia - The answer 
seems to result from a consideration of the reverse-picture. 

At iiTxl sight there seems to be no connexion whatever between the two 
sides of the vase. What can the destruction of Niobe ami her unhappy 
children have to do with the triumphant expedition of the united heroes of 
early Greece ( There is no connexion of cause, and there cannot well be a cor¬ 
respondence of time, though both events lie back in the dim heroic ages of 
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Urecce, Nur is tlieru even sudi a fanciful or poetical eumicvioii of tdai, as 
J>j‘imn p for inakmce, Utah it i souse of the kylbeaof the early red-figured style. 
And vet the two scenes are not only contiguous hut almost connected, one of 
ihe Niobkhe alniuiA touching the figure suppuM*! to stand for Folydeucea. 
!Su skilful sin artist as he who painted our vase would scarcely have been guilty 
of almost combining two scones which were wholly unconnected. One coil- 
rjvsion, and one alone is possible! that of legality. The slaying of the X tabulae 
must be introduced only in order to Identify the place where the Argonauts 
are nsiembl<Hh This view is confirmed by the exact correspondence of the 
landscape lines on the two rcpresentritious ^ in fact these lines are continuous 
from uuo scene to the other, so that it .seems iiu|K^ibEe that the artist can 
have intended to represent different localities, 

I Imve given in the ninth volume of this Jmtrml account of the 

man nor hi which the G reeks in their art ordinarily indicate Locality. The two 
usual methods niv that sort of artistic shorthand wherein a part stumts for 
the whole, as an altar For a temple or n tree for a grove* and the various kinds 
of personification* Sometimes a typical scene in which persons have a part 
identities a place, as is the case in a vase 1 representing a visit of Orestes to 
Delphi,, where the oracular shrine is indicated not as usual by the omphalos, 
hut by a priestess seated on the sacred tripod* If I am right the artist of our 
vase has taken a more elaborate and more unusual method of indicating place, 
hut it is a method by no mo:ms out of iiormony with the spirit and the customs 
of Greek art. 

The I nudity h.T the tic struct ion of the X tabu Lae is variously asaigncJ by 
undent writers. Some following the tradition received by Ap'dlodorus 
regarded the scene of it as Thebes. But the well-known Homeric passage (fi m 
sniiv. t]iclearly indicates the true scene to w hich the story was attached to he 
the rocky district of Mourn Sipylus near Smyrna. In the myth Eviobe is called 
the sister of the Phrygian Pelops. But those who have follow ed Mr. Ramsay's 
researches in Phrygia will scarcely doubt that Ntabe is only a Greek and 
p'Oti' rendering of the great nature-deity of Phrygia. Kybele* whose worship 
was spread over the My si an Olympus with its various off-shoots, the Mater 
IHndymene, who was the goddess of the mountain regions and waste-places of 
north-west Asia Minor. 

It would seem then that by the choice of the Xiubhbie for the decoration 
of the reverse of out vasc% the artist wished to indicate that the adventure of 
die ArgOTsmiUic ti.Njik place in the neighbourhood of Dindymus or Sipylus. Jf 
wc turn to the narrative of the Argonautic expedition as recorded by A pul lo¬ 
gins JUiodins, who of course follows in the main old traditions, we shall find 
one Oceanian, and one only, on which the Argonautae ascended the mountains 
uf the Myncan Olympus range. 

Of all the districts of Asia Minor none was so closely connected with 
Argonautk legend as that of Uyzieus* Apollonius tells us - how Jasun and 
his cc 111 raileft landed close to the peninsula where in after days stood the city 
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of Cyzicus* and were hospitably entertained by the Do! tones and ihiir king 
t'yziciiSy and bow they ik^ccndcd the mountain to look at the ooiinso their ship 
must take. They re-embarked and sailed on, but wore driven back to the 
same spot by n storm, and binding at night were attac ked by the inhabitants 
who aupjHised them to bo pirate. King Cyzicua fell in the battle by the 
hand of Jason. Daylight showed the true state of affairs; and the Argonauts 
made such reparation os lay in their power bv giving a stately banal to 
Cyxicox. Being detained on shore by storing they next ascended Dindymns in 
order to offer sacrifices in a temple of Mater 3 Jindyimne, and hu no doubt hi 
remove the blood-guilt unwittingly incurred. 

It Lh probable that otic or other of tlio^e ascents of the lofty mountains 
in the neighbourhood of Cyzicua h depicted on our vase. The double wc^nl, 
as it stands in the text of Apollonius, is curious, and we may perhaps BUppae 
that it |mudE 3 to some confusion in the myth. But it is at least fairly Certain 
that the local traditions of Qyzacus recorded a wandering of the Argonauts 
among their mountains , 1 And the^o local traditions would become familiar 
to Athenian artists In consequence of the bri^k trade kept up by the 
Athenians with the shorts of the Etirine, 

Let ns next try if it be not poirsible to proceed further than Etelbig and 
Robert in tho direction of idon Li tying the several figures of the group. We 
Lave already observed that the two Dioscuri stand, balancing one another, at 
the two sides of the picture. Such nti arrangement is not unusual on Greek 
vases of many kinds* Poseidon and bis son Eumolpus are similarly introduced 
In the well-known vase at Huro 1 on which is- depicted the sending forth of 
Tiiptolemus, and it is a scheme decidedly affected by Polygnutus, in Ids 
pictures of the Taking vf Trot/ and in the Vision 0/ ffudrs, 4 Charactemti c 
of individuals/ write* Brit tin in Ida description of these works fc is often the 
poaition they occupy either a* associated or as contrasted/ Nestor, the oldest 
of the Greeks, is making preparation* far the homeward journey, while Neop- 
tofemns the youngest is still slaying. Tims too the enemies of Odysseus are 
all gathered together in one place* The vase then following in thh matter 
the Polygnotan methods, let us try- if it does so in other respects. If we 
tuny trust Pau&umis, one of the most marked features of the style of Poly- 
guotus is the way in which he tells the fates of the persons he depicts by 
some gentle touch, full of an allusion which could not bo to the observer visi¬ 
ble at a glance, but which it inquired study to detect. Thus in hb Ff-ren 0/ 
Hade* at Delphi Phaedra is introduced 3 m silting in a swing, in allusion to 
the death of hanging which she indicted on herself. Eriphyle places her 
fingers on her neck/ and the observer is in tended to see in the attitude a 
reference to the famous necklace which was her mim We can ndd a still 
more sinking allusion of the same kind. According to the story Theseus and 
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Peiritboua averts bound to u rock In Hade#, auJ sumetimed. on Intn vases which 
give us scenes in Hades 1 Peirithous is represented as thus bourn 1, but mope 
often be nod Theseus appear merely as seated, 1 ®edct aeterouinqoe sedebit 
i tdifelix Theseus,' In the pointing of ivjygnolu* * the two heroes apfHinr as 
sitting together 1 without doubt us an anticipation of the fate m store fur 
theiiL Is it then too bold to see in the two figures seated together at the 
luottoui of oilr picture, with their two shields lying htside them, Theseus and 
PeiritliDUs, seated of course ml as being In Hatley but. in a!fusion to their des¬ 
tiny to sit there for nil time—or nt least until the visit to Hades of their friend 
Herokles i That the foot of Peirsthoiis should rest on the knee of Theseus in 
but a fashion, usual in PolygnOtus' works, of indicating them to lie nearTrie mis;. 
J ims in the I iviova ttf Hatits we rcsul oi Uftllbto Toy? iu tui$ 

7 ui'atTiv Kt-tfihv i*f, s ftod of CUorts tlmt she is avawKXtpiinj iirl t% Bu/fl? 

yova<riu. It is perlmps worthy uf note that whereas most uf the Argon&uttc 
heroes on our vase have short hair, two wear the long lucks which bespeak 
the old Ionian : these two are those whom I have called Jason and 

Theseus r t and if we had to select from die list of the Argonauts two worthy of 
being thus distinguished, these are the two names we should be disposed to 
choose. This is so far &s it goes, a confirmation of our views. 

On. the left of the scene, dose to Pol yd e uces, are two warriors fully 
armed* One is wandering away over the mountain, and only the upper j*nrt 
of Liru ia visible. He is young, w itli long locks flowing over his shoulders ■ 
the gesture of bis right hand seems to express surprise. The other is lower 
down, a bearded warrior, who at first sight seems to be talking to Pdydeuces; 
but a more correct view of Ids attitude would bo that he is looking up at his 
disappearing comrade, and following him. Can these be identified I Not, it 
must be confessed, with certainty; but I aiu much disposed ty see in them 
Hylas who wandered away froiu bis comrade* on this coast, and waa dragged 
into the water by the spring-nymphs, And Polyphemus the comrade who wit¬ 
nessed his disappearance and reported It to his intimate friend Horakles. 4 
Two obvious objections may be made to the attribution, but neither of them 
ia fatal. Fiist, it will be said that the scene of HyW disappearance amis not 
Mount DindymuB hut the coast near Cius, in the Euxiuo : this is true but 
vfiae-painters are not wont carefully to distinguish times and octagons, least of 
all would :i painter in the stylo of Polyguotus Ixj hound by tLeiu ; be would 
rut her try to give a ehumcieristic rendering of his heroes without muck 
thought lor the uni tics, Secondly, it may seem that Hylas should be repre- 
sen led as an effeminate boy, not as an armed warrior. And no doubt in 
Pompeian paintings 1 be is depicted in such guise; but such renderings aic 
scarcoly in die style of the severe art which dominjitea our vase. Hytos 
was m Argonautic hero, And iu origin probably not mote effeminate than 

1 Tin :u Vue* hJ* enlist ltd iu ttie Vlcnot * L 1207, 
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Patroclus* the favourite of Achilles, mid as a warrior second only to Mm 
friend* 

One figure only remains, that of the hero standing behind Herat lee, and 
holding oat in one hand a helmet, m the other* spear and abteldp It is Hi tie 
better than guess-work to try to assign a name to him; perhaps Telamon- 
as the special friend of He ratios, has the best claim to be placed mar him. 

It may by some be thought that this somewhat fanciful identification of 
figures by "help of the allusions contained in attitude or attribute is a step hi 
the direction of danger, as tending to lead u9 back to the methods of vase- 
interprotation formerly in use but now out of date* And wo may at once 
agree that it would be not only dangerous but disastrous to aicliaeol ngy if the 
great majority of vnso-paintings were treated in this fashion. A.-, a general 
rule vase-paintings must be dealt with not individually but in groujjs. As 
Gerhard used to say ' tie who has seen one has seen none ; he who has seen a 
thousand has seen one/ But there are vase printings and vafla-pdntmgs. 
The great majority are poor, and dominated by convention and by artistic tra¬ 
ditions But here and there is one which m original in conception and care¬ 
ful in execution; and which must bo judged by the canons net of decorative 
but of original and poetic art. And until the description of the Polygnotan 
paintings in Pansnuias is proved to bo delusive, nay, until the Parthenon 
frieze is blotted out of existence, it will remain a certainty that great works 
of ort of the Periclean ago were composed with careful regard to the whole 
history and nature of each jiersonagc portrayed, and w ith a meaning only to 
be made out by careful and pains taking consideration. Hurls a work, according 
to my contention, we have in the vase which is the subject of this paper. 


Percy Gardner. 
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EARLY GREEK VASES AND A ERIC AN COLONIES. 

t nukh the above title arc included a few remarks upon certain classes 
nt early Creek vases which have been, rightly or wrongly, associated with 
Nmiemtig or otlur Creek colonies in the uorth-w'ejt oF Africa, Tf sonic parts 
ot tiie discussions which follow are somewhat controversial in tone, I can only 
plead the nature of the subject in excuse, 

A familiarity with the vase-fragnientfl from Naucmtissueh as could only be 
gained by handling them ami examining them repeatedly has induced me to 
distinguish with mime tnnfidcntfl clauses of vases that were made at Nnncmtis 
rrom those that were not: and I therefore wish to correct or confirm certain 
views that have been expressed upon this question before they pass into hand¬ 
books as accepted foots. 

L The PotUdram Vast. Micali, .Von, hut?. PI. IV. 

It is a strange misunderstanding that his led to the attribution of this 
vase to Nnncratis; but tlie attribution baa gained so much acceptance, and 
bus been repeated by so excellent authorities, 1 that it seems likely to become 
generally regarded as ati established fact unless a timely protest be entered 
against it, finch ti protest I now wish to make, and to support, it by a short 
examination of the grounds that have led to the connexion of this vase with 
Nnacmtis, and of the facta that seem fo me conclusive agninat this connexion. 

1 he fir-it suggestion is due to Mr. Cecil Smith, who writes ns follows of 
ilm pottery discovered by Mr. Petrie in the first season nt NauiTatis, ISftl—A 
(AWi. I, p, 40) i ■ There is, however, one class of undoubtedly early ware 
wbnh I mu particularly interested to find at Nuncratis; in "the hcih in'. 
Journal, v.il. vi, p, 1-SfS and note 2, I mentioned a series of vases from Rhodes 
of which the clay is black all through, with pjrtidet of some shiny mica-lilm 
substance in its composition; these are cove ml with a metallic brownish-grey 
gWmid are paint, d with decorationa in scarlet or purple mid a colour which 
has usually faded, but which seems to have been white: thirteen of these 
were included in the recent Biliotti snlo of antiquities from Rhodes and 
are briefly described in my catulogno "f that collection, No?, 2—S. J there 
ventured to call ilicm the " Polledrani' style, because ti c great Pol led ram 
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hydrin in the British Museum (Mica'i, AW pL iv.) may bo eonsidcre I 
as the most important type of that style ; on it we have represented in poly¬ 
chrome colours, and in an evidently K^yptian dress + the (I reek myth o I 
Theseus ami the Minotaur; the usual patterns on the other vases of * his style 
are the lotus and Maoander; and when we remark the tendency everywhere 
prevalent at Naueratis to polychrome decoration, ami the Kgyptiim character 
of the f Polled rant* ornament, I think we have fair ground fur assigning this 
fabric to a Xaueratian origin, Fmm ilie Diary of Excavation H in Rhodes 1 
gather that this ware is usually there found with early object.& of Phoenician 
workmanship; judging from tins and from the arclude character of the other 
objects from the Pol led ram tomb, 1 should say that this is the earliest of the 
fabrics represented at tfaucrati*/ 

Such is Mr. Cedi Smith's argument; but it seems that tko ?c who have 
followed him in attributing the ‘ Poltedram* ware to Nauopatis have been 
chiefly influenced by the polychrome decoration on n black ground which is 
found nil the inside of Naiicfittite vases (ft* in Jaufivd uf Ifrltenie Studi*.*, 1887, 
pL LXXIX^ Wc have then three points to consider; (1) the ware, 
(2) the colours used, and (3) the subject and style of the repcesentations- 

f 1) The ware, which is black throughout, and not only on the aurfhee, 
need cause no surprise when it is found in Etruria, Thu Etruscan ware, 
black throughout, is well enough known with decorations and figure* in 
relief;; and there is no essential difference m its nature because the decora¬ 
tion is applied in painting. Wc need not then necessarily suppose the vase 
found at Fqlledram to bo mi importation from the East because the wore is 
black* On the other hand the nature of the ware does not preclude an 
Eastern origin, though I think it does preclude a manufacture at Naucmtis 

The number of the black fragments found by Mr, Petrie in 1884—5, ami 
described in the above paragraph by Mr. Cecil Smith, Was very small; the 
similar vases found in Rhodes seem to be comparatively numerous, Now <»f 
vases we know to have been made in great quantities at. Xaueratis extremely 
few have been foil ml in Rhodes, 1 It therefore a class of pottery found in 
considerable numbers in Rhodes is found only in a few fragments at Naueratb, 
we nmv fairly conclude that this class was not made at Naucratss, hut either 
in Rhodes Itself or more probably in some place that had more traffic with 
Rhodes than wilh XaucrcitLk. Such afeeme Os me the natmal conclusion from 
the discoveries of ISS+—5. which wi re before Mr. Smith when he wrote. In 
iKSn—II I obtained new evidence, which seeing to tell us whist the place was 
whence the export to Naueriligp and j**ritaps also to Rhodes, must have been 
made. In Xuukr^tU II. p. 47 1 mentioned several fragments and some 
almost comp lute vases or jugs of this black ware dedicated to Aphrodite; 
some of these bore inscriptions, all in the enmc alphabet and dialecL appa* 
rontlj Aeolic, and certainly not that of Naueiatis itself; in two or three trees 

l 1 fcinw only of ifi o in iLe Lutm** »bw bun Luniui hy Dt„ liraf amr'fijs Uic pottery 
out in tLo EtilLdi itUHOm, ami 4t tin the Aecu|K^i4 al AtWu ■ fllhEmsti I nut 
livilin. Mflji otlaeni exist: bat tlic-y cannot iiiiyw of t*|h&rti?d example 
\ iV [imiv. Fm^iscnta of a XilHrfaUU 1 r&*v bate 
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the dedicator actually describes himself sis a Mytilenaenn, 1 Sbce sill these 
black fragments arc dearly incised by people from the same place, and that 
place is fixed by some of the dedications as Mylilcae. we can hardly be wrong 
m believing that the ware itself must bo of Mytilenacsm manufacture; other- 
wise it is bard to explain why these Lesbians should have dedicated this ware 
smd no other, and why none but Lesbians dedicated this ware, Herodotus 
expressly states that Mytilene was the only Aeolian state that took part in 
the colonisation of Kaucmds. A fuming Then that these black fragments 
from the temenos of Aphrodite ore of Lesbian origin, we must next consider 
the other block fragments from Nancratis and the vases from Rhodes in the 
new light we have gained from later discoveries. 

It mult in the first place be recorded that few if any traces of colour 
were to be found upon the fragments dedicated by Lesbians to Aphrodite; 
while those found in 1884—5 had decorations in white and red, like the similar 
vases from Rhodes. But the presence or absence of colouring in purely 
decorative designs is an accident, possibly merely due to conditions of proser- 
vaLioti, which is of small importance compared with the identity of the very 
peculiar black ware, unparalleled* to my knowledge, in the East in this period, 
I think then that we are justified in regarding ah she black fragments from 
Naucmtis, and probably abo the vases from Rhodes of similar fabric, as the 
products of a single Eastern factory, and in applying to ad alike the evidence 
we have found to help the attribution of one set of them to its true 
origin. 

Without the now evidence of 1883—6, wo were led to the conclusion that 
this black ware f was not mode at Naucmth, but either in Rhodes itself or 
more probably in some place that had more traffic with Rhodes than with 
Naucr.itis/ Uur new evidence lends us just, one step farther, and tells us 
what that place was. Of the traffic between Mytilsne and Nauaratia we 
know both from the statement of Herodotus already referred to and from the 
stories about Sappho and Khodopia: Rhodes is a natural stopping-place 
between the two, and so Lesbian vases need cause us no surprise if they are 
found both in Rhodes and in Naucmtis. Id the recent excavations on the 
Acropolis at Athens a Few email vases of the askiim' shape have been found 
without colour, but situ wing a black ware practically identical though of 
somewhat coarser fabric; the day when broken is black throughout; to these 
vases my attention has been culled by Hr. BfQckner. 1 see no reason why 
these should not also have been imported from Lesbos: no such block ware 
is known si* Attic; and the rivalry between Athena and Slytilene on the 
Asiatic coast may probably imply some traffic between the two. 

Wc have now the facts pretty clearly before os us to the discovery of 
this peculiar black ware in the Levant; mid we seo that if the great Folio- 
dram hydrin really were an Importation from the East, wo should have to 
assign it not to Naucraria hut to Mytilone, judging merely from the nature 
of the ware of which it is made. Taking this as the result of the first section 
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of our investigation, lot us now proceed to the second section, and consider 
t he colours used. 

(2) If wo con fined our investigation on this point of polydiromy to the 
colours we find on the black ware, it would be a comparatively simple mutter: 
the decorative designs we find on the Lesbian ware are in white and red only* 
the latter varying from scarlet lo purple. Cut it is clear that those who have 
been induced by the remarkable polyehromy of the FoLLedmra hydrin to 
connect it with Naucmtis, have had in view not merely the purely decorative 
designs in red and white that we find upon the black ware, but also the 
polychromatic figure-painting of the real Naucmtite vases. We must there¬ 
fore include in our present comparison those vases, made at Naucrntia itself, 
of win eh specimens are reproduced in colour on Plate LXXTX. of the Journal 
of Hdknit Sludi*'^ 1887; and in black anti white only in the Pintos of 
jYu itkratis, jiart IL The polydiromy of these vases has a character of its own ; 
Etud it is of a different nature on the inside and on the outside. On the 
inside it is invariably on a black ground ; hence the comparison with the painted 
black ware is obvious. The designs are purely decorative, mostly lotus and 
palmetto* and ure always in red and white; thus they certainly show a 
distinct resemblance to the black Lesbian fragments, and it is very probable 
that an influence is to be inferred either of Mytileue upon Naucrais^ or of 
Naueratb upon Mytileno, an influence probable from the relations we know 
to have existed between the two. But the blue, brown, red and white figure- 
painting of the Pol led ram hydrin h quite another matter, and t fail to see 
any resemblance in stylo or appearance. The figure-painting which we find 
occasionally on the outside of Nmicratito vases is on a white or creani-coloured 
ground in brown* white and ml; but blue is never used ; and it is the 
appearance of blue that is the most remarkable feature of the Polled mm 
hydrin. Here again, then, no real analogy can be found. 

I must mention here some other fragments found at Nnucratis which 
show painting in white and possibly other colours on a black ground, the 
ground being a black glaze applied over ordinary red pottery, and not the 
natural colour of the ware. Only two or three fragments were found (my 
type J t Nfitik, II, p, 47), and there i^ not the slightest reason for sup]Ktsmg 
them to have been made on the spot. The subjects seem to be in some eases 
animal forms, the technique most closely resembles that of some similar vases 
that have been found on the Acropolis. This pottery however, but for the 
application of white and other colours on a black ground, does not show any 
connection with the style either of Nuucrutis or of Lesbos nr of Pol led ram, 

So (hr then as concerns the colours used, the evidence for connexion 
between PoUcdrara and Xaiicnilis is no more conclusive than that from the 
nature of the ware: iu particular we note the absence of blue at Naucratis, 
and its presence on the Polledram vase; and the appearance and in miner of 
application seems totally different. 

(S) We must nest proceed to the style and nature of the representations; 
and this consideration must finally decide the question, especially when the 
technical evidence is so inconclusive- Here too wo have two divisions to 
iLS—VOL. 3L 
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discuss, the decorative treatment and forms, and the figures, human and 
other T do not, believe that in either of these it will ho found possible to 
fidd any eswritial characteristic upon the Polled ram hydrin which occurs also 
upon the poiiery we know n- hnvr- kvii made at Xnucmtis. 

The purely decorative forms on the Pol led ram hydrin consist of limes in 
rcd p white, and blue, rays in red, mnonnder and lotus in red, white, and blue. 

Rut the maeauder when it appears is only in isolated members, not in 
n continuous band ; and those Isolated w cutters are in red mud blue alternating, 
or In white- mnd blue alternating—an arrange emu t absolutely unknown nt 
Kaucratts. r rhe lotus hand has only buds, no alternating flowers or palmettos, 
finch a* we find invariably on Nnucratite pottery, and it has dots above and 
below, also unknown at Naucratia. Rut jt is in the usp of the colours here 
that the contrast is greatest: while in the Nauemtis ware the decorati ve effect 
is carefully calculatel the white and red on the black ground having distinct 
organic parts assigned to them in the composition, on the Folledmm vase we 
find an indiscriminate use of red, white, and blue which gives a confused and 
ill-aborted appearance to the whole—(he connecting steins are white, the 
buds white aml blue alternately, and the dots above arc red, those below 
bine. The lotus is also scattered indiscriminately about tlni field—a thing 
wo mover see at Xawmlis, whciv the ground is filled with the conventional 
rosettes, swastikas, &Xuq( the f oriental' style, but no distinctly floral form is 
ever met with. On the other Land, flowers in the field are common enough 
in some early vases, those for iiurtonoo of Melos and Phnlerum, and the lotus 
especially in the Caere vases quoted by Hr, Durum ler, and the imitations 
made in Etruria. 

Another peculiarity of the Polled mm ward, the grotesque faces on each 
side of the handles, is unlike anything at Naaeratis r where harmony of 
colour and design wjm dearly thought more of than any such quaint 
devices. 

Rut it is io the figure scones above all that the essential difference of 
the Folleclrara va-e shows itself At Naueratis we have no mythical scenes, 
no chariot groups, no hordes, hardly any human figure*: we have simply in 
their most, elaborate decorative forms the beasts and fantastic creatures, 
sphinges,gryphons, which the J oriental* stylo of vase-printing delight. 

Now on the Polledrara hydrin we have these subjects only \ ucidon!ly intro¬ 
duced, as on all early vases ; the main subjects are horses and chariots, and men 
and women—the same subjects that occur on the later Dipylon vases and on 
that large class of early Cl reck vases that does not draw its subjects from the 
fantastic oriental types, hut from life mid mythology* This distinction L=. to 
my mmd, essential ant I final; and wo may accordingly assort without any 
hesitation tlint the Fidiedram hydria was not made nt Nnucmtia, and allows, 
no affinity with Nauciatito fabric, colouring, decoration, or subjects. For the 
black ware there U no need to go outside Etruria; and for the figure? and 
decorations represented upon it we have to seek elsewhere an analogy. 
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11. F5w*J from Cturr. 

Its an article paU^hed in the Mittkdhmgm of the German Institute at 
Bome for I£8£ P Dr. Diimmler discuses, in commenting on some fragments of a 
vase from Cyme in Asia Minor, a whole class of vases found at Caere which show 
similar characteristics, lb* then proceeds farther to infer that these vases 
found at Caere are imported from Asia Minor, ami to mention a class of vases 
made in imitation of them by local vjlkc- painters in Etruria, It is not toy 
wish at present to enter upon the difficult discussion of the distinction 
between the Italian im itations and the Greek models from which they are 
copied p nor even to consider in general the origin and affinities of those 
models; Dr, Diimmler has mode out a strong case for their connexion with 
certain Ionic vases, with which they have many peculiarities in common. 
His suggestion also, that the channel by which this influence reached Etruria 
is to bo sought in the flight of the Fhoc^eans, and their foundation of [he 
colonies of Volk and Massilia, also appears highly probable. The first and 
beat known of this series of vanes; which Dr. Diimmler regards as an 
importation from the East, is the famous hydrin from Caere with Heracles 
and Busins* On this and other vases are noted traces of a familiarity 
with Egypt which seems to prove an intercourse between that country 
and the Greek town where the vases were made, and by all these 
considerations Dr. Diimmler is led to propound two alternative hypotheses* 
as follows;— 

H (1) The Caere vases come from Phoc&oa; thus will he explained alike 
the Rhodian elements, and the familiarity with Egypt through participation 
in the colonisation of Xancratis. In that case the fragments from Cyme 
will show a local variety of the style* and the Italian group quoted will show 
the decadence of this same style, which may probably have been transported 
by means of the Phocaeona at Elea 

'(2) The fragments from Cyme arc an importation from Phoeaca In 
that case the bydrise from Caere will represent an impetus of the same 
style in the colony of Xaucmtis; we must hold the same view of the Italian 
vases as in the former cose. 3 

Against the first of these hypotheses I have no definite objections to 
raise, though It decs not appear in all respects convincing : it Is against the 
second that I wish to enter a protest. In our excavations at Naucratis we 
have found an extremely large number of vase fragments, both of pottery 
made at Nancratk and of imported ware, and among these were no specimens 
at all of vases like the bydriao of Caere, It may he objected that the vases 
we found almost all belong to an earlier period* or at least to an earlier stage 
in the history of vase-painting. But in this earlier stage we saw no trace 
whatever of any tendency towards the style and character of representations 
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which we see on the vases from * And moreover we had very strong 

negative evidence against the matiuhiJ.! turc of any class of local vases at 
Nanemtis after the end of the sixth century: the Persian invasion of Egypt 
in 525 im seems to have been n fetal blow to the prosperity of the town; 
and after the destruction of its temples, which is almost certainly to be 
assigned to this time, it is hardly possible that other and quite different 
styles of vase-pain ling can have arisen; no examples wore found of any 
distinct local class belonging to the period after the Fenian invasion ; and 
hencq it is highly improbable that any existed— much more that a remarkable 
class exported m such numbers to Italy was manufactured at this time in 
Naucmtds. But Dr. Dihn mice's suggestion, thrown out only as one of two 
alternatives, and not supported by any definite evidence, would probably not 
be insisted on even by himself in the fere of the Facts just adduced, and I 
have no desire to carry this controversial argument any farther; my only 
desire is that if any archaeologists wish to pursue the subject farther, and to 
argue from his results, they should at least set aside this his second alternative 
as iti the highest degree improbable* 

Another affinity, however, is worth mentioning. The grotesque dancing 
satyrs of ihc Caere vases have as little in common with Nnucraiin els with 
several other dosses of early vases. The type of dance which we see for 
instance On PL xL of 1L is no more like those on vases from 

Cyme or Caere than are similar representations on vases of Corinth, Cyrene, 
Ac. But I think u closer resemblance to this Asia Minor type of satyr may 
perhaps Ik 1 seen on the vases found by Mr. Petrie nt Daphnae, in Egypt, and 
reproduced in the plates of his volume on Tains II, r Nebesheh, and Defcnneh. 
it' we are arching for the origin of the Egyptian subjects and characteristics 
sonic times met with on the Caere hydriae, if seems that the Asiatic Greek a 
who lutd, as mercenaries* the military post of Daphnoe, must be regarded as 
supplying a more probable channel of Influence than the colonists of Naucratis. 
I would not go so far as to suggest that the Caere hydriae were made at 
Dapbnac; but the affinity between the two styles is, I think, close enough 
to justify the o^sumptioit of swul* connexion aud influence. It is remarkable 
licit the two Greek centres of the Delta, Dapbuae and Kaucmtia, seem to 
have so little in common in the style of their vases, At Daphnne the potters 
t - have been more given to reproducing Egyptian forms amt subjects - 
thus even from this point of view it offers ft more likely channel than 
Nauen.itis for the influence w«- see in the Caere vases \ and when the affinity 
in the treatment of Asiatic Greek subjects is also considered, (he evidence 
Incomes extremely strong for tho connexion. For intercourse between 
Del pi i nae and Ffaocnea, or whatever place the Caere vases were made at, 
J do not know of any positive evidence, apart from that of the vases. 
But I think the probability is strung enough to be worth suggesting: 
else the Egyptian influence on the Caere hydriae is by no means easy fcu 
explain* 
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II T. Gyrmaic Fm 

A i regards die Cyrewuo vases, I wish to msike an important addition to 
my statement on p. 51 of Amtbaiu, vol ii. I there pointed out the essential 
difference bet wen the Cjrenaic pottery and that which wo know to have boon 
made at Naucmtk; find I also stated that 1 believed there was no evidence 
for assigning the fabrication of the Cyrcuaic pottery to Nancratia; while the 
evidence for the attribution to Gyrene was increased by later discoveries. I 
regret that I was not aware, in time for insertion In my book, of another fact 
which seems to finally decide the question. So long ns the only positive 
evidence for the connexion of this pottery with Gyrene was the cylb with 
Areesihs and bis silphiunt, the subject might be regarded as an accident. 
But another distinctly Cyretmie subject would decide the matter; am] such a 
subject has been both ingeniously and, I think, rightly identified by Dr, 
Si ud ilk-ska 3 in the inner design of the cylix found by Mr. Petrie, and repro¬ 
duced in Ntmfcrati^ i. pi, viii, :mcl ix, Dr. Studnicska shows that wo have in 
the middle not a tree, but a female standing figure with long hair, holding in 
her hand the silpliium and n branch of the apple-tree of the Hesperldes— 
both symbols known on coins of CvtcilO. This figure is doubtless the nymph 
Cyrcuo herself; and m we have another and even more certain proof that 
the vases belong to her town, 1 believe Dr. Studnicska intends to publish 
IjoUi tins ami other arguments in hia forthcoming work on Gyrene, a work 
awaited with great interest by scholars. Meanwhile I only desire to rectify 
an omission, and to acknowledge at once the correctness of nu ititcrpreLutum 
which I only posted over before Ixcause it had not* unfortunately* come under 
my notice- 

EntfEST Artii i r ( t Aims ku. 
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ON THE ELEC TEA AND AXT1G0NE OF SOPHOCLES, 


THE ELEQTMA Q¥ SOPHOCLES* 

The Eketra of Sophocles betrays by the plainest indications that it is not 
a composition complete and rounded within itself, but only a fragment having 
the qualified completeness which tits it to contribute towards a larger sym¬ 
metry, The action embraced falls short, it is very true but little,, ol full 
conclusion ; Clyteiniiesira and her accomplice Aegis thus fall by the avenging 
sword of Greater and no such bints are admitted of the future troubles of the 
avenger, ns m the treatment of the same subject by Aeschylus prepare for the 
concluding draiua, the EwnimukiL The moral dilemma, however, h neither 
wrought out to its complete statement nor to its most impressive solution. I 
find indeed in the play an illustration of a well-defined heroic nature and the 
eventualities of circumstance colliding with exalted character on the most 
critical emergencies j still we rise from the scene with sympathies in agitation 
— with minds eager upon interesting inquiries not pacified by adequate 
response 

The Elect ra is the second of the preserved plays of Sophocles — the 
Antigen « being another—which hears the name of a heroine for ite title; 
there is this farther and more intimate analogy between the two plays, that 
both the heroin s are called on, or believe themselves swij to interfere between 
rulers of the state and their political victims in the interest of domestic piety, 
and in doing so exercise an inlEnonce and acquire ait importance that elevate 
them to the dignity of rim tragic stage. And yet it would appear that this 
supreme dignity can. scarcely under any circumstances be fully asserted for a 
feminine protagonist. Such appears to have been the feeling of Shakespeare, 
who reserves the leading position for women in comedy, but in comedy alone. 
Even in tragedies where the source of primary excitement h love, in Afowiro 
and Jut iet, in Anton $ and Gleojmtrtt, the men even ns lovers arc first in 
interest as first in order ; iu tragedies w here love of any form is more subordi¬ 
nate or absent, even Lady Macbeth, and still more the wife of Brutus, pale 
before their husbands, Margaret of Anjou before Cluster, and Lady Constance, 
after occupying the scene so uugroscsiugly, is lost from it, and the action still 
moves forw ard with an interest uupausing — burns with fire unque ached. 

It would seem indeed peculiarly alien to the associations of the Athenians, 
who secluded their women with such strictness even within private life, that 
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they should recognise un interest in the representation of female protagonists 
holding head against the rulers of the state; this anomaly may be paralleled by 
another: we may find equal difficulty in explaining how the democracy of 
Athens should be susceptible of such lively sympathy with the fortunes and 
incidents of tyrannies which in this day of Greece were less matters of distant 
observation than of obscure tradition- It may he that the chann of contrast, 
the piquancy of couqiarison* explains the seeming contradiction* Stories of 
extravagant violence are never more popular than in periods of pacified 
society, as the wild and the adventurous turn with relief to talcs of soothing if 
not enervated sentiment. The sting of a persona] tyranny however had still 
left its smart at Athene which maintained a feverish apprehension, all the 
livelier because in atonic quarters the hopes of its possible revival still lived 
on. Then if the voices of women were rarely or never heard in political 
discussion, it is not necessary hi cite illustrations from Aristophanes of a 
principle of human society in general, which makes it certain how the 
Athenian must have constantly taken his Beat in the PnjX not unbiassed 
by the hopes and interests of elu agitated not to say turbulent home. 

Still jHjlitiGi?* politics especially at every most desperate crisis, are the 
sphere of man, of man when most specifically masculine, and to men most 
exclusively will every subject of the highest political tension be addressed. 
From either point of view, of audience or of poet, there would be difficulty in 
jisstilying an attempt to throw the full weight of tragic action of the highest 
political or of the most touching personal interest, on a woman. The 
problem in. modified of coiirae when political interests fall very decidedly into 
the background, but mill them will theu fall also the dignity of the tragedy. 
Whatever may be the fact with some of the finest tragedies of Euripides, it is 
not in Sophocles, not in the EUrfrti, that wo shall told the ride of subordina¬ 
tion reversed. Such considerations, apart from any other evidence, might 
alone make ms decline to accept the Antigone* historically sequent as it 
appears, for a concluding and culminating drama of a Theban trilogy preceded 
by Oedipus the King and Oedipus at Celonos. Our present concern, however, 
is with the Electro. 

We find the daughter of the captor of Troy, the generalissimo of confederate 
Greece, lending miserable hours in the palace of her murdered father, and >q?- 
presseddcgradingly and in fear by an adulterous and murderer mother and her 
usurer paramour. At the catastrophe of Agamemnon she 1 km 1 been old enough 
to save by alert presence of mind the Lite of the child Orestes, and has never 
since cared to conceal that she looks forward to his return to indict vengeance 
and assume the heritage of Ida father. Her persistent lamentations, reproaches 
and anticipations, which are threat* by necessary implication, have caused 
her to be ill-treated in every possible way, not merely kept unmarried, a 
hardship an which she insists not unfrequently, but beaten, reviled, threatened, 
deprived of nil but commonest food, and constrained to be clad in weeds un- 
beseeming her condition; still she peraeveiw* unbent, undaunted: she bans 
still on hopes sustained by communications from the exiled Orestes promising 
llie expected rescue* which is Stilt and again delayed, Her lister Chryso- 
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the mis bows to the storm* and except that she is as certainly excluded from 
marriage—which by continuing the hoe would produce vindicators of 
Agamemnon—she enjoys exemption from the persecution directed on her 
sister, is royally clad* and to appearance rather easily content to persuade 
herself that between her duty to a parent and to rulers of the state and her 
exemption as a woman from manly responsibilities, she may make the best of 
the evil days, still not materially so evil as to be quite unendurable, and to 
leave retribution to the gods. 

The play opens with a dialogue between Orestes and his Pedagogue, to 
whom he was committed by Elec Era, who* having rescued him before, has 
now been lies guide to Mycenae; and to him a degree of initiative is 
conceded throughout the adventure which prevents our becoming pre¬ 
occupied with Orestes to the disparagement of the attention we are called on 
to bestow on his sister. Then Electm and a Chorus of noble maidens (v. 129) 
open the story of her woes, her hopes, her afflictions,, and the question of the 
prudence and the duty of her clamorous denunciationa r The delay of Orestes 
(v. 306) has wrought her to a pitch of excitement in which it has become as 
impossible for her to restrain her feelings ns, under the difficulties of her 
position* to execute piety as phe would conceive it towards her hither (v. 323)* 
But for the hope of the arrival of Orestes* she would be unable longer to 
continue in life* 

In such a temper she replies iu the next scene to Chrysolite ini s, who 
enters in the becoming costume of a princess ami prepared to carry libations 
to the tomb of Agamemnon, so deputed by her mother out of alarm at a 
dream. Persuaded at last by Electra, ami relying on a promise that the secret 
shall be kept, she leaves the scene engaged to falsify her mission by spilling 
elsewhere the offerings committed to her and substituting others on her own 
and her sister's account—girdles and locks of their hair,, — with added prayers 
to the dead for the speedy appearance of Orestes. 

The next scene* between Elect ra and Clytemnestm, displays the 
murderer of a husband in all her ferocity p and the dialogue in its progress 
destroys nil her pretences of justification. The Pedagogue then enters, with 
feigned detail* of the death of Orestes, and reduces Electra to despair, while 
his mother is filled with a joy which she scarcely cures to conceal: to the 
original hate fulness recognised in her nature receives its direst aggravation,, 
and she is carried utterly remote from the sympathies of the spectator, 

Electra at first collapses in despdr 3 and when Clirysothcmis returns 
rejoicing in an inference of the approach of Orestes, she dashes her hopes 
wish the announcement of his death and* rising to the resolution of attempting 
the Violent deed i?f vengeance without him, proposes to her sister to aid. Her 
sister recoils, and at hist retires unpersuaded and dissuading; they are 
women, she represents again, not men: she will keep silence, but will take 
no active part in an enterprise sn alien to the powers and duties of their sex* 

The next scene is an interview of the disguised and unrecognised 
Orestes with 3d* sister: he first draws from her a passionate expression of 
grief by delivering the urn containing his pretended ashes and then, it seems, 
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contrary to his first plan but overcome by her distress?, be seeks to break to 
her his revelation, which, manage as be may, cannot but be sudden the 
moment it is complete. The consequence is no abrupt revulsion of ter 
feelings to frantic joy. it is in vain that he endeavours to control her; again 
and agrdn she breaks forth in loud Lind imprudent exclamations, and when 
the Pedagogue re-enters from the p&lace* we are not surprised to learn that 
all bis management had been required to prevent the discovery being suspected 
wit bin, if not overheard. The recognition of the Pedagogue as die servant 
to whom Eleetra had confided the boy Orestes follows iUid consumes more 
valuable time, and again the Pedagogue is foremost lti inciting to promptitude. 
At last they all enter the bouse to Find CJyteinnestra in the known absence 
of Aegisthus, and presently are tie aid her exclamations and appeals, and 
the voice of Electm ns loudly urging her brother to strike again and with 
effect. 

Retribution is scarcely so far consummated when Aegis thus arrives in 
joy at the reception of vague news that Orestes is dead. He is first received 
by Electra p who has now recovered self-possession, and yet stilt talks in a 
degree with such enigmatical significance that an acutei mind might have 
taken alarm. He commands the palace doors to be thrown wide, expecting 
to heboid the body of Orestes: he secs a covered corpse, is induced by Orestes 
himse lf to lift the mantle, recognises his slain wife, and then instantly know® 
his own impending fate. 

Few words are employed by Orestes to reveal himself but more are 
being interchanged when the tendency to prolong or defer action which seems 
to murk him all through—in his late arrival as well as in the process of his 
enterprise when at last at the full heat—calls forth the expostulation of hi# 
sister, and Aegisthus is driven ignominieusly into the palace to be slain w here 
he slew Agamemnon ; such had been the command of the oracle, which 
comes in to help the effect of the final scene without an actual death upon the 
atage, just as the oracular com3stand that the vengeance should be executed 
not by open force but by plot and stratagem assists in relieving the process of 
the agent from au imputation of a want of courage. 

The Uncovering of the body of Clytemnestra was probably managed 
without an actual display of it to the spectators; it in a parallel to the 
uncovering of the corpse of Ajax, where the description of the still spouting 
veins supersedes an actual exhibition, and to the manage men! of the self- 
exhibition by Hercules of the horrid ravage of the envenomed shirt. 

The tragedy then might seem written to exemplify what aro the forces 
and the limits of feminine energy when tried to the uttermost. The 
adulterous queen leans upon her paramour weak and base as he is repre¬ 
sented and, it would seem* far les# endowed with nerve for wickedness than 
herself, It is to him that she looks to restrain Electro, who finds control 
lightened in bis absence; and she is bold in the confidence less of bolder than 
of simply masculine protection and support. Reseiubkmce is here manifest to 
Lady Machoth s who precedes indeed her filtering husband on the way to his 
crime, but even under the sustaining stimulus of wine recoils from the act. 
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and afterwards ia only capable of supported or spasmodic wickedness and in 
sleep betrays the dreadful secret, even its Clytemne&tra, who justifies herself 
waking, jet obeys the suggestion of a dream to send offerings to her murdered 
husband's tenth—an admission of inexcusable guilt Eieetrit^oncoinproinisiiig 
in her horror at the deeds of her mother, ns well m indignant at the cruelty 
which she still does not spire still further to exasperate, is aupjK)rtocl by 
her ouiumu mentions with Orestes and her hope of hU return. 

The poet Iizlh elected to suppress all through any opening of the 
subject of the horror of matricide; the sense of this is never in lima ted ns in- 
llueucing iu. any way the progress of the plan of punishment nor as arising 
after wards to haunt the executor of it- Even Chrysotbemis never urges this 
point us a motive for withholding from the plans of retribution. Tho guilt 
of the mldtermi* and murderous royalties is admitted, and no suspicion is 
suggested that the children of tho murderess should be excluded from the 
number who may be bound to administer justice : the oracle of Apollo is not, 
as in Aeschylus, called in to overcome mistrust by authority and by dire 
threats in case divine command is neglected. Clytemnestm mate her justifi¬ 
cation solely on the sacrifice by her husband nf their daughter Iphigeneia^ but 
does so in a way that proves how little she was really influenced by it. Her 
further design* against tho life of Orestes and her scarcely dksemhltd joy at 
his supposed death, together with the general baseness of her paramour 
Aegisthua, as helped by her to In: occupant of the throne of the great leader 
of confederate Greece, make up *1 charge before which all considerations seem 
to fade out of sight but the one great duty of indicting signal and condign 
punishment, Brother and both sisters are so far perfectly iu accord, but the 
leas resolute L'hiysgthemis feels jls little vocation fur protest as for active 
violence. End m their condition is, protest will hut make it worse: she is 
content to receive what alleviations she may by tranquil submission, and 
leaves revenge to the arm of men and to the turn of the hour which the gods 
are wont to cure for in the good time that pleases them* EJectra is not so 
patient- even when younger she had vigour enough to secure the safety of 
her brother from her mother's murdcrout* design, and now, in constant hope 
of his return, she has spared no occasion of denunciation and threat, accepting 
all the consequences of blows and disgraces and danger. Orestes, remote and 
dollying as he may be p is her hope and her strength; but the hope fails, and 
what strength can be left her when she hears of his catastrophe ? Altera 
crisis in which she entertains the thought of suicide, she declares Lor resolu¬ 
tion to execute the vengeance herself* and when her shier declines to be 
assistant will proceed alone, ller capacity for the undertaking h not put 
to proof, but may be judged from what we have seen—that Orestes, by 
revealing himself to her, brings on an access of uncontrollable excitement, u 
reiwtiou of joy, that nearly wrecks his enterprise. The longed for mused hie aid 
is now at hand, and at once she lm recovered and is confident not now with 
thi boldness of despair, but of undoubting and almost unreasoning reliance. 
We seem to have a converse illustrathin here of the Greek prudential maxim 
that Homer propounds when ho mutes Ulysses* under tho advice of 
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AgrtLLienmQQ indeed, withhold his confidence from Penelope before the execu¬ 
tion of Ins vengeance, and when his disguise is penetrated by bis nurse 
Eurjdca* bind her to secrecy—devoted as she is and must be—with no words 
of kindness, but by the direst nod severest threats, The wife of Marcus 
Brutus, in Shakespeare, all Homan as she is and daughter of a Cato, betrays 
the imprudence of her husband's confidence which she had so heroically 
challenged, by a significant uneasiness that goes near to betray his design p an 
incident quite in harmony with the self-destruction afterwards in hysterical 
crisis of the Portia of history. 

Sustained then as the interest of the tragedy b, and touching as must 
have been the spectacle of the distress and difficulties and despair of the 
heiress of the great heroic family of Greece* it is i in possible to suppress in the 
Hint instance a latent feeling that the symphony it embodies is never 
modulated out of a prevailing minor key* This must he so when the subject 
is conceived rather as the rescue of Electra than the punishment of tyranny, 
usurpation and traitorous murder; the mighty and—but for mightiest treat¬ 
ment—the revolting topic of the jnstifi&bkotss of matricide under conceivable 
circumstances, which is so boldly treated by Aeschylus, being throughout left 
aside and carefully kept down and out of view. Shakespeare himself* who 
has not recoiled from the tragic exhibition of filial ingratitude, has never 
treated this theme in its largest relations, though in comedy he lias net hesi¬ 
tated more than unco to intimate that there is a point of conscience at which 
the authority of parents is rightly disallowed, and filial feeling itself timy be 
justly obliterated. Thus much we gather from the stories of Arm Page stud 
Jessica, though the nature of the pretty Jewess is too limited to do more 
than exemplify a characteristic fact, scarcely to sanction a principle* 

It seems, therefore, at first not easy to suppose but that even such a 
tragedy must have been comparatively tame; that an Athenian fresh from 
the Fuvx and warm from political agitations in which he himself was a living 
actor must have risen from it with a hunger imappeosed* with a sense, after a 
pause, that there were sympathies in his nature of w ider range titan could be 
affected by distress of princesses, however dignified by their natures and by 
tradition* On looking closer and deeper, however, we shall find these sym¬ 
pathies not quite unattended to; it was not consistent with the spirit of the 
time that they should be—Greek tragedy bad ever the dignity not of a tragedy 
simply, but the dignity and the interest also of the national historical play. 
However remote in history or in mythology the subject might lie.,, it wna still 
-Ter recognised as attached by a series of unbroken links to the current 
history, to the Very existing tribes and even families of the day. Hence the 
mere illustration of a private passion* though it should have been comple¬ 
mented with all the marvellous local colouring that makes Othdlv Venetian 
;md Htimki Gamma, would not in itself suffice to funds 1 1 the subject of the 
without some more or less direct bearing upon Greek character and 
Greek political interests and history. The same drama that should have been 
n* ethical as JIamht would be required to be as national as Jit my Uu Fifth p 
or at least os V^mMhu or King Lear. The subject of the Ekdra in 
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itself fulfils these conditions perfectly : it ia historical and national enough 
in the Hellenic sense, and still further the moral dilemma of which H 
treats is implicated with political contingencies which were of most exciting 
recurrence in those days and have even lost no interest in our own. A 
government based on murder and surprise is existing only for its own 
luxurious waste (1BD0) and mismanagement and cruelty; and those who 
suffer have the option of acquiescing in disgrace and by tranquillity making 
the best they may of had times, and thriving even—but not thriving much 
without incurring guilt or suspicion of complicity;—or* on the other hand a with 
some regard for dignity and less for safety* persisting ia protests that induce 
nggitkvations of oppression, in correspondence with exiles, and oven in plots 
for recovery of independence by internal unaided rebellion and assassination 
of the tyrants. Iti the circumstances of Greece, tyrannicide had a peculiar 
aspect The Greek tynmfc usually represen let! only himself, Ins family 
perhaps, and an armed guard that had been his instruments for gaining a 
position, with no more general support, the p&fty that hud given him his 
guard bemg no less betrayed than the rest Fur such a tyrant, ruling ns u 
man with a weapon overawes a crowd of unarmed, there was as little place for 
condonation as for excuse. He stands in the w orld as a simple nuisance and 
a robber. His title is a fraudulent and forcible surprise, and this alone; quite 
as good a title it seems will belong to one of his own stamp who shall oust 
him by like means. But how much better will be the title of tho^e who shall 
employ his own means against him h but as the representatives of a nation* or 
of that section of the nation which has really the true claim and capacity to 
govern ? * The cutpurse of the empire and the rule—-fee stole the diadem and 
put it in his pocket/ and had no more right to complain of an unsuccessful 
than of a successful attempt to pick his pucket of it again. The case seldom 
occurs now, perhaps has seldom ever occurred in all this simplicity—the 
purest military despot can usually pretend to represent some civil party—but 
the poet ia authorised either to simplify or complicate contingencies as suits 
his purpose, his purpose being grand and worthy. The cose in the drama is 
sufficiently defined, 13tough the interests and dignities of a royal family have 
to stand for types of the interests of dominions which it was admitted they 
legitimately governed. Against such a rule as that of Aegilthus the right 
mid the duty of revolution—and justifiable revolution involves ever a possi¬ 
bility of blameless failure—are dear and certain; and it must be said that 
excusable or even right as the sentiments of the comparatively prosperous 
Ghry&othcmis may fee* the sympathies ultimately chug to Eleetm, who in her 
sordid apparel and wretched life gives no sign under all her oppression of 
cither a bending or a broken spirit, risks all aggravation of her lot, and even 
in her passion neglect a the policy of not so alarming the tyrants as to keep 
them ever on their guard, ll is little enough* it may he said, that she con¬ 
tributes to the success of conspiracy and revolution at last; but os it was in 
virtue of the spirit that animates her that she saved the life of the avenger in 
the fust instance, her appeals and encouragements to him have never been 
wauling since; and it is in her sufferings, the sufferings of a population sub- 
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jugatcd ami yet net subdued, that the exile finds his quickening stimulus and 
in the relief of them hifl best reward (1427), History, old and young, enables 
ua to translate all tins readily into the terms that read legibly as political 
commentary* and need b oot to follow further forth its bearing upon the views 
and feelings which enter into all the questions of the expediency of discontent* 
and its bearing* whether due to feelings of expedience or mere impatience, on 
ultimately prosperous revolution. 

Hero we have to remark that, whatever may be the persistency and 
desperate vivacity of the oppressed who are still not strong enough to initiate 
their own rescue* a subject in which their degradations and difficulties are 
the predominant theme must in its nature be of secondary dignity. Hence 
it is well that the representatives should be feminine*—a woman in whom a 
certain reduction of the dignity that pertains to vigorous action is more 
tolerable than in man. But wo still await the satisfaction of a fuller 
sympathy* as in the interest of what the poet clearly elected to make the 
leading subject* Orestes is kept out of the position of protagonist. Hero we 
have occasion at once to recognise bow much b lost by the disjunction and 
still mure by the loss of plays that were combined as trilogies. It would 
he futile to speculate as to what subjects must have been associated with 
the Ekrtm of Sophocles. As we have seen, there is every reason for 
excluding a sequel in the immediate historical connection, and if a certain 
dependence of this kind is to fee assumed it may have been by mythic or 
historic branch at unknown distance* and either to right or left. Then we 
have only to compare the Elertrm of the threw? tragedians to he aware how 
little guide ft title or an incident affords to treatment or moral* 

The course of development of the Greek tragedy from its original germ 
w na certainly most vigorous and healthy, but still it Wu a consequence of the 
details inherent in its beginning* that a single action proved unequal at last 
to the development of ideas in the scope that the expanding intelligence of 
the audience and genius of the poets demanded. The invention of the 
trilogy-—of sets of subjects, each complete in itself and yet each in the 
highest sense incomplete when disjoined from the others—vanquished the 
difficulty of eorarilhting the limited stage and numbers of actors and perhaps 
traditional management of the Chorus,, with the inclusion of a range of topics 
and persons and associations that left no sentiment unappealed to* no 
interest unsatisfied. 

It is too easily ihtelligibk bow gmnuonriani look hut little account of 
the ethical nexus that linked actions net otherwise necessarily, and on (his 
wise not to them obviously, in sequence; so it is that the EUttm comes down 
to us as a fragment ; hut not on this account must wc do injustice to the 
poet by inferring his conclusions from a work that is designedly and for a 
further purpose incomplete. 
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THU AtfTIOOXE OF SOPHOCLES. 

The parallelism of the AiUifftmt to the Slcctra is much the Mtnc that 
subsist*) between Erratic* fit Tr<irkinvn and the Aja*. The most salient 
Agreement in the ease of the two heroines is of course the contrast of an 
excited and exalted fenmle character with a sister of less daring disposition. 
But both Antigone and Electra are under an oppression which is at. once 
political and domestic, and ns the dilemma of the Skdn elicits all the 
considerations that pertain to the resistance to usurpation, that of the 
ArUigtute turns upon tlio right of private citizens to contravene the wrong 
enactments of a magistrate of undisputed title— a difficulty in cither case of 
conflicting obligations, and ill either case connected with the relations of 
rulers to aggressive exiles. 

It is rash no doubt to venture beyond conjecture into an opinion that 
these two tragedies also—thus also parallel—supply another example of what 
may lie called an nntistrophic introduction of a trilogy; yet this venture 1 am 
incliued to make, for neither in one play nor the other do 1 find a conclusive 
enunciation or intimation of the true ethical imjKirt, and for both indeed, 
conjoin them as we may, a last word still remains wanting. 

The Ehdra finishes with the dictum of Orestes that the condign 
punishment of all who set themselves above the laws is the sword, slaying 
—then not w rife would be audacity. This maxim may bo said to be 
acted on firmly, ruthlessly, by Green in the Antigone with what success in 
result let the wretched catastrophe of the vigorous enforcer of the laws 
declare. From this catastrophe and from that of the victim of his severity 
the aged men who form the Chorus have again a moral of their own to draw, 
—prudential good sense (this beyond comparison is the great condition of 
happiness) said this, with a reflected glance at the headstrong Antigone;— 
then as in the second place, it is impressed as incumbent not to provoke 
the gods, as in the maltreatment of the corpse of PolytiLccs—'and lastly grand 
speeches like those of Creon provoke inflictions which have brought home tho 
value of good sense after prolonged experience. Wo are no more to impute 
to the wet this mere prudential morality as his ultimate moral and inculcation, 
than the speech of the messenger to Creon shortly before—that prayers would 
not help, inasmuch as there is no escape for mortals from predestinate 
misfortune. Both doctrines are the comments of minds of an order below 
that of heroic interlocutors, and intended to give emphasis by very common* 
plucenoas of enunciation to more dignified feelings already awakened and 
appealed to if not expressed as presently forthcoming, 

Antigone is more stately in character ns well as in tho touchingness of her 
fate than Blectra, and her story is read at least with most advantage, if 
it was not originally witnessed immediately after the Argivo play. This 
would no doubt be in violation of historic sequence—a difficulty only to ho 
removed by supposing that- to the view of the Greeks it did not exist— 
Hi ere is indeed such an absolute indepond euce of the fables that the 
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incongruity is reduced to the lowest What may or might have been lhe 
third play who shall undertake to say ?“Not I, There is of course in the 
speech of Teiresins an intimation of conuecjiientes of aa agitation among 
foreign cities; this I presume alludes to the war of Theseus ngainst Thebes, 
which is the subject of the Suppliants of Euripides; but whether Sophocles 
wrote a tragedy on tills action wo as little know as wo can satisfy onr&elvcs 
how bo would have treated it so as to does the subject and supply 
approximate solution of the moral dilemmas of the preceding plays. Nothing 
can bo inferred from the scanty citations from his Thctev* and Ids Epigony 

In consequence- of the action of the Anfig&m being in such immediate 
sequence to shat of die O&liptt* ni Golotui* there is always a temptation to 
infer that it is the third of a trilogy of which Orth' pm King b the first. But 
the CWeftei/a ban characteristics in the Incut and politick allusions to the actual 
state of Athena and the general tone, that scent to mark it decisively as a 
concluding drama. The Anligoitf on the oilier hand has the signs already 
noted of a suspended theme; dignified os if may be it h still dependent on 
the more restricted associations of feminine piety ; and by fulling in interest 
rather than rising at the end—for the mere retribution on the wretched 
Green is of very secondary importance—it fails of the grandeur of a 
consummated climax, however valuably resting the mind and preparing the 
sympathies for a new movement uf answerable magnitude to the opening. 
The concluding drama, whatever its theme, could not but have had, wo must 
suppose* a hero and not a heroine for its leading character, and one whose 
passions and fortunes would be well before the spectator to the end. 

The comparative flatness at the conclusion of such plays as the Antigone 
end the Jjm corresponds with what we observe at the end of many of the 
(Me* of Pindar; in both poets I doubt not that it is a sign of a composition 
incomplete by Jack of a lost or unrecognised sequel. 

The Chorus of aged men who describe themselves (100) as summoned 
by Creon on public business, and arc referred to by Antigone as wealthy and 
addressed by Tcircsiaa (v. 087) as uv&KTts 0is low and restricted in 
thought and feeling throughout, beyond the common level even of Choruses. 
They propound the conjecture that the covering of the exposed body of 
Polvnice* baa happened by some divine interference, and bring on themselves 
a short and contemptuous reproof; it may also be noted here that the guard 
is represented with an almost grotesquenesa of simplicity that seems to mark 
him ns a barbarian—a Scythian—rather than as merely a Greek of low 
degree. 

The submissiveness of the Senatorial Chorus throughout enhances the 
expression of the tyranny of Croon, and of his depression and degradation at 
last when ho endures to be advised if not lectured by them Tito emphasis 
on the contingencies of tyranny is in favour of the next play having turned 
on an Athenian subject, as the interference of Theseus, ruler of a free people, 
1 could imagine that the expedition of Theseus against Thebes was made to 
illustrate the ethics of the justifiable interference of a neighbouring state to 
help an oppressed neighbour to shake off a tyranny, find of the justi liableness 
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of exiles without anti malcoutents within availing themselves under circnm. 
stances of aid that put them in the ostensible position of traitors. 

There is great power in the engrossment of the mind of Antigone so 
entirely with her pious duty and resolute anticipation of its penalty, that only 
lute and by direct suggestion does she refer to the love of Haemon while 
lamenting generally her destiny to forfeit the hopes of wife and mother—a 
love which is yet strong enough on his part to cause him to die with her, 
Antigone goes to death with the sentence of the Chorus upou her, that she 
owes her fate to her headstrong passion ; and not till frightened by the 
soothsayer do they think of revising the sentence,—® cold-blooded crew. 
They only listen to the dispute of Croon and his son, to first approve the 
dictum of Croon, and after Haeman's reply to approve that; in very 
imbecility they approve both: much is to bo said on belli sides. 

It is part of the meamnimlcd ness of Creon that lie is always ready to 
suspect a sordid motive (v. 222): he suspects from the first that some one 
may be induced by a bribe to bury Polynia® (295), and again taxes the 
guard with corruption and Teiresias also in the coarsest manner. At last 
the poet seems to so tone the exhibition of his despair as to suggest his 
paltriness of spirit in not being equal like his son or wife to self-destruction. 
His humiliation is at last complete, and yet still is this but poor satisfaction 
fur those who have sympathised with Antigone. 

The Chorus (v r 370 &c.) recognises in the burial of Poly trices a feat ol 
cleverness, not a deed of principle ; man has unlimited cleverness, but to 
apply it to infraction of municipal laws puts one out of the pale of society. 

v. i'll. Chorus has no other remark on the noble defence of Antigone 
than that she takes after the savage temper of her father and lacks the 
intelligence to yield in difficulties—thus an imputed deficiency in that 
worldly wisdom which afterwards is said to be in effect the primary condition 
of happiness. So, v. 603, the fortunes of the house of Labdacidae are 
mown down by ‘failure of rational intelligence—by an Eriimys of the 
intellect'; (v. 024) again misery is traced to the proverbial origin—by a god 
causing wrong to be esteemed right, deranging the faculty of judgment aa 
to expediency, in one destined to destruction. The anger of Haemon is a 
proof of the power of love in the same way, a madness that leads even the 
high-minded into trouble, 

v. 300. Momentary compassion draws tears from the Chorus, though 
checked and seif-condemned (v, SOI) as involving complicity with infraction 
of a promulgated law. Still again the Chorus even (v, 817) tells the victim 
that she dies in glory and praise, but again slides off characteristically in the 
next line to meaner comfort, and in two following speeches relapses again into 
the unqualified assertion of supremacy of enactment. Their alarm at the 
denouncement of Teiresias is only not more abject than that of Cleon, 
because tbey are less directly threatened, and prudence speaks to them, not 
remorse. 

Teiresias Intervenes in the Antigone with much the same fortune and 
result as in Oedipus Tgrpuni’s; he is deferentially complimented before he 
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announces an unwelcome oracle, insulted afterwards. and then retorts with 
something of professional pique and malignity by a more dreadful denuncia¬ 
tion on the disobedient. which in only attended to too Late, There in much 
here that reminds of the Hebrew prophets in relation to the kings, the 
anger of the king of Juda against the prophet who always prophesies ill to 
him, and the consequences of oracles disregarded. We might be led into 
such conjectures as that the prophetic function was really transferred from 
Syria to Boeotia in whatever historical facts lie at the root of the story of a 
Phoenician colony„ andl even see in the bird-watching of Tciresins a hint that 
the Hebrew prophet came lo l>e paid to be fed by ravens from no different 
suggestion. But prophet anil king, like Church and State, are influenced 
and act, by natural laws transcendiug mere tradition; there is quite as much 
of the Hebrew prophet in the Culchas of the Iliad as in the fVlmtat of 
Sophocles. 

There is a certain harshness and hardness no doubt iu the character of 
Antigone by which we are a little reminded of the uncompromising virtue of 
Cordelia; bat the exact temper is more likely to be misconceived in the 
Greek heroine. because the slater who is exposed to some of her severe 
speeches is far indeed from possessing—much leas displaying—the shameless 
qualities of Began or Goneril. Xsineise flinches from an affectionate enter* 
prise, or even duty i but this duty is one that calls for an heroic nature. Eind 
some tender indulgence may be churned by feEuinine natures that are aware 
of no heroic impulse. Still there remains the fact that, when Istnene is 
appealed to, she docs not merely fail iu courage to join in the sacred exploit, 
but she fails to evince any adequate sense of its sacredness, of its incumbency, 
She La not merely decided not to take part in it, but she is fully reconciled to 
it being preterm it ted altogether. The speeches hy tone mt her than in 
direct words, indicate this spirit sufficiently, bu t they are only just sufficient 
to do so. It is the art of the Greek dramatLst, m of Shakespeare, to indicate 
outlines thus delicately, to blond a light into a light, hut still to leave for the 
finer sense no uncertainty that different lights are blending, to forfeit none of 
its fine pleasure iu tracing the delicacy of the delineation. 

Of course the delicacy will be thrown away for many, and for these at 
the same time the distinction that it marks is lost, ami serious ludeed is the 
ensuing detriment to the poets ideal. Even Boeckh fails to appreciate the 
contrast between the sisters—-is blind to the definition of the moral colours. 
Yet the definition is again and still more emphatically repeated, when 
Isineiie offers to share the responsibility of the committed transgression, and 
is severely enough repelled The tone and terms of the repulse, as wo might be 
bound to assume, are due to the knowledge by Antigone of the shallowness of 
the self-devotion now professed so Lite. The tone and tortus of the rejoinders 
of I si uen e justify all her rebuff The offer is made, no doubt, but without 
passion, and in place of the ardent sisterly devoted ness that could not, would 
not. be refused a partnership in suffering* there is a descent tijioii 
re Liod nation—discourse of reasons. 

So It is that in the Prvmdkctu llndm the fettered Titou divines how 
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little of sympathy, nnd how touch of curiosity, there is in the visit of hia 
brother Ocenniis, though it is only the undignihed retirement ot the visitor 
that justifies to the spectator the sneers inflicted- 

Soph odes would not be in harmony with Shakespeare* genius if he also 
did not intimate that the strongest feminine nature is put to au unfair teat 
hy sudi a responsibility its Antigone winds herself up to accept. Itx her hut 
speech, heroic as it is, there is just the suggestion of a mistrust that what she 
has ventured for the sake of a brother requires to be justified hy some after- 
thought, even if a far-fetched excuse, which makes a brother's case exceptional. 
There may be weakness also in her Last pathetic wools; hut it is such 
weakness as has been evinced by many a man well worthy to be recorded as 
a martyr, who lias found himself forsaken and exjiosod through Ms zeal tor 
piety to the direst suffering® that could be merited by the impious, and has 
been disposed hi his agony to echo her ejaculation:— 

71 %pj f fit TPJJT &&GTTJtf{W ti\’ £Tl 

jSXcTTfiP i TiV ait&av 'pp/i^wsr ; cir ci ye fb) 

Tf/i* £u{T<r£f$eiav €XT\]{jvp^v. 


W* Wat kiss Lloth. 
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A STUDY OF PHRYGIAN ART. (Part II.) 

It tnay be permitted me to return fora moment to the question, touched 
on in my first paper* ns to the aye of the Lion-Gate at Mycenae, The distinc- 
tion which I drew between the aye of the gateway and that of the tombs 
within the sacred precinct seems to me to lie too much neglected, nod its 
dgnifictmco to he misunderstood* Them is a whole class of Legends whose 
object is to moke out for the conquerors of the Peloponnesus a legitimate 
right to its possession. For example, the Aetoliana who conquered Elis gave 
themselves a inyikleal justification by the tale that an ancestor of their chiefs 
had been expelled from Ells, and that they were returning to claim lm in¬ 
heritance when the crime for which he had been expelled had been os plated 
bj generations of banishment, Similarly the Spartan* found that they could 
usake their cause a just one only by bringing to Sparta the bones of Orestes* the 
andept and rightful king. When after a long search they found them, they 
brought them homo, and no doubt Instituted a coitus at the grave. 1 After 
they hud thus legitimized themselves by continuing the worship of the 
ancient chiefs of the land, they were strong to conquer the Tegeans. The 
worship of Helena and her sacral tree are also well known at Sparta. I 
believe that there existed at Mycenae a similar worship of the ancient chiefs 
of the land The Dorian conquerors continued the family cukus of tho 
chiefs whom they dispossessed. Probably there was both Ln Mycenae and in 
Sparta an Interval during which the worship was discontinued by the Dorian 
conquerTf5 p and then the ancient enltim was restored We shall h ardly be 
wrong if we attribute this zeal of the Dorians to prove themselves rightful 
heirs- of the Achaean chiefs to the growing influence of Homer. It was in¬ 
cumbent on the Dorians to show respect to Homeric traditions* and to prove 
themselves the lawful possessors of tho Homeric poems. Algos, the leading 
Dorian state, probably began this practice, and Sparta imitated it r The myth 
at last became a fixed belief* and the Spartan king GLeoincncs, at tho end of 
the sixth century,contd say, "I am no Dorian* but Achaean/ 5 

While the Lion-Gate seems to me to belong to thy period of the Dorian 
kings of Argos, perhaps 800-750* the tombs are pre-Dorian. As to the 

1 WMle J KHHfrt fitrti! Tfcrodotua Uie foci of mg of Inin itnplicaau curlier origin tvm for tho 
fl^rmn fie cognition of IJmteft, [ ^Ea not lwlievp legend* 

tbul hu Mcoont ii anything tom* than * fwpn- * To qntifo tW Wo^U u n proof thU Cho 
hT to explain nn exiting ttllttia* nr that meat* wm railly of a non- Dorian family, n liu 

rinti- nbflUt SflS whFh ho con be liertl done* iffmi to hn? a miimiJcntainjing or 

taken m bbtaricnU Th* ign-ranto of the forg. tbr Minn: of Gn-cfc Irgrud, 
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interval which ifl to he placed between the making of the tombs aval the 
building of the gale. I can venture no opinion, though 1 entertain a dislike to 
go back with turtwwngler anil Ldschkc to the sixteenth century. Excavation 
will doubtless show whether the distinction of age which I make between the 
tombs and tie gate is right or wrong. If. contrary to my opinion, they must 
he referred to the same period, I should be glad if evidence accumulates to 
carry back our knowledge of Greece to a remote date, though at present l 
feel that more evidence is required. My principle lias been to give what 
seemed to me the latest date, and in every case any modification of my views 
will probably he to give greater antiquity to the monuments alluded, to in 
these papers. 

Since the first part of this paper was published, part of MM. I'errot and 
Chipiez's account of Phrygian Art Las appeared. I shall bo obliged occasion¬ 
ally to dissent from some of the views which they have advanced, and to 
criticize some of the drawings which they have given ; but I hope that the 
expression of dissent on isolated points may not tend to obscure the large 
amount of agreement in our views a* to the date, character, and origin of 
Phrygian art; and that my criticisms of some drawings 1 may not bide my 
admiration of the care with which the two authors have from very insufficient 
and scattered materials gathered tlicir account of the Phrygian monuments. 
I shall also have to state in some cares that M. Parrot has not correctly under¬ 
stood my opinions and statements privately communicated to him; the mis¬ 
understanding should be attributed partly, [ have no doubt, to my own 
obscurity of expression, and partly to Lbe difficulty of communication, when 
each speaks more fluently and understands more readily a different language 
from the Other. 1 I also have to acknowledge several eases in which I have 
been taught n better opinion by M. Ferret's exposition, 11. Perrot more than 
once refers to my having refrained from publishing any complete account of 
rho Phrygian monuments. I Loped in 18*4 to make, m company with 
Mr. A. H. Smith, a complete study of the subject; but his health first delayed 
and finally stopped the joint work. My other journeys have been made in 
far too economical fashion to permit the careful study 1 had hoped to make 
with the skilled aid of Mr. A. H. Smith. The present imperfect study would 
have been published before ibis time if every one were as convinced as 1 am 
of the historical iiufiortniice of the subject. Considerations of expense have 
forced uie to omit about half of lbe illustrations 1 once intended to give here: 


1 Tbdf iifi. 117 is In revpecfci: HafflM 
ftueeeuftal than my flg. ; hut l here hit two 
fault! in it. (1) It U tlit right w^irior, uot 
the left, which !j Htd plate: ray fijj. J rqirt- 
m i Gl* tin relief frum the uppoeito TtttW p t£l 
Trirai th« fnteriwv The tuwi ludlrallng lira 
lutrof the UnrtfMidike fignra am tiui risible in 
a fn>nt ^)Pt t but oiilj ill a niile vifw H They 
Jtft itidkfilnl on the of the relisf; the- 

llejul u indicated 34 * Slat surfaer uiid Uu* cdjpi 
m cut itwip and wiume dutfu t<s the badfc- 


fpwjiul, 1 have omitted to mention tlifi detail 
in my dneriptiem. I conH deltel no alkmpt 
to iinliote ^r«. Hut the laige drawing given 
n for better itleA of tlio relief thua my tiny 
figure fl. 

1 12 S {cp. jk IOC, n. I.) h ike to Mr. 

Blunt, tint So me* while Fij^ 00 F which h at- 
IriWcd to Jlr. IS] un t + h to sne p uA dltftri 
fioeu the drawing by Hr, Blunt, which iiuuou^ 
lira papcri of tho Society* 
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of the rest, those which are already completed will appear vh . where, while 
those which nre unfinished wilt probably remain so. 

One can hardly appreciate without experience how difficult it is to attain 
accuracy in regard to Ihesc Phrygian monuments. Their great size, and the 
difficulty or impossibility of getting near enough to make measure men ts or 
examine carefully ; the regularity of character on a general view combined 
with frequent irregularity in dr5ail un closer view* and the individuality of 
type so different from any other ancient art, lead the observer frequently into 
error. I might mention several curious instances of such errors which have 
happened to myself or to others; but I shall give only one, which happens to 
aid my purpose, 31M + Poirot and Chipiez publish (fig. 43} a drawing of the 
Tomb of Midas, made by 3L IVinaszkievie? after a good photograph by Mr. 
Blunt. Tiiis drawing is in some respects inaccurate., for it is very difficult to 
find a draqghfcimn who has patience enough to imitate the almost infinite 
complexity of the Phrygian pattern. M. Ferret* who nn p, NO mentions that 
the arrangement of the nmeamler pattern in Texiers drawing on the right 
and left of the false doer is inaccurate, does not observe that hi the drawing 
which he himself publishes there is some inaccuracy in this respect. 1 * He 
however publishes, in order to show, in correction of Texier, the real ehuracUr 
of the false door and of the pattern round it, another drawing (fig, 4!i by M. 
Guillaume, the draughtsman who accompanied him on faia cx]H>dItkaii through 
Phrygia and Galatia in 1861. This drawing, which bad been pubEislhe>l in M. 
Ferrets Voyag* Arck&&>tfiQHt t p. 112, represents on a larger scale than fig* 
48 the false doorway in the lower part of the monument together with the 
mneander pattern round it* This second drawing contradicts not merely 
Teiier but also the preceding fig* 48 with regard to the arrangement of the 
luaeunder pattern* Fig. 49 is in this respect right - t but it is certainly con¬ 
fusing to the render that a drawing made from a photograph should bo 
com radio ted by a drawing made by eye, and that the con trail iction should 
not be commented on* But 11 Quilbnine's drawing contradicts fig. 48 in 
another respect, viz. in regard to the thick ness of the raised pattern compared 
with the sunk spaces. Fig* 48 in this respect agrees with Teller, and is 
correct, while the drawing which is given expressly to illustrate a small part 
of the monument oil a larger scale is wrong. Yet tin? text gives nu hint of 
ill verge nee in this respect, anil the reader is left to the free choice between 
the two, or rather is encouraged to follow M. Guillaume's drawing in all 
respects* 1 This is so remarkable that no one will believo it possible. But 
those who doubt my statement can verify it by comparing Ferrets figs. 48 
and 40 with each other and with the excellent photograph of Mr, Blunt. 3 

The peculiar characteristic of the maagnder pattern on the Midas-Tomb 


1 Tin: tnwciriirai -7 i;- vi/ry fijlgbt oq lh$ right 

Euk, but tli-dCT? Hnoni oq %hc L Ft dilr. 

3 So pttaralan^anB tlus* pitterUR that, tlthftugh 
tbs Hfbf (skin to il \*An% which Itu j*ul fciritt&i-Ey 
iqtBieatwi iur, I hud lotiknl cUMfily tnitiy 

licatfl at the iLnwfog without observing tba 
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ftUmd thfi }ntlrrn without drawing it with oub'i 
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1 Mr, Dlunl Sntls&tal in th® Journal |.i* 
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ia that it is founded on a unit gf measurement* which as near ns I could 
estimate is 104 inches. Every lino, both horizontal and vertical, throughout 
the maemKtcT pattern coincides with one of the lines ol a pattern of squares 
of this size. The accompanying sketch, iig. J 4 F iu which drawings by lexier p 
Totnaszk levies, Blunt, an ! Sir Q, Wilson all agree, and which enn he verified 
from Sir Blunt'a photograph, shows the character by completing asnwU part 
of the fundamental pattern in dotted lines. 

The same character may be observed in numerous other monuments* yet 
M. Ferro l nowhere explicitly mentions It. It must however be reckoned one 
of the most distinctive features of Phrygian work* For example, there is an 
niuni&tekahle resemblance bo tween the pattern of tho king's robes on the 
Ibriz mmiunu iit and lhe pattern of tho Hildas-Tomb, ns I have frequently 
pointed out But the Ibriz monument fails in this characteristic, and this 
difference alone, not to mention locality, would stamp it as non-Phrygian. It 
shows a pattern wrought by thinner lines on a surface. 1 Sir Charles W ilson 
called my attention to this character* while I was laboriously drawing the 
minute pattern of the Ibriz robes and making it too like the Midas 
pattern* 



M. Guillaumes drawing disguises this cWictef. He makes the raised 
spaces thinner than tho sunk spaces* The difference may to some seem 
alight, ami my criticism may seem hypercriticism; but it is on the observance 
of these alight differences that scientific archaeology depends, and my point 
ia that this diameter is distinctive of a class of Phrygian ornament and 
decisive oa to Its origin. This class of ornament is not imitated after a 
pattern worked on a surface or background, like a carpet pattern ; there b in 
it both analogy to and difference from carpet work (Remit, p. Iff3). 

I have alluded to this character before/ and hoped that tny brief allusion 
would be understood by those who study Phrygian art, but, as is clear from 


1 Th* iarifl«l part* ani thlMM-r ttno the Tm*4 itiihfi-Tomh, 
pijLi aX Ihru ; 11. Omllaiim* ihoV* |li$ 3 JtorMl vf ITiHaic &Wf« p 1352, pp, 2fl-7, 

parli tlsioner than the iucbrd p*rti m ito am! uok on p. ifl. 
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tlio necessity laid on me of writing the preceding pjiragrnphs, I sacrificed 
perspicuity in seeking niter brevity. Consequently it is new necessary to 
explain myself more clearly mid fully. Ill the explanation I hope to show 
I lie origin of the Phrygian pattern. 

The Phrygian ornament then in its simplest form is a chess board pattern 
or square* alternately sunk and in relief. This pattern is used to ornament 
the sides and roof of a small chamber cut in the rock underneath the ci ty 
wall, a little way to the south of Gate D (see plan. fig. 11 : the exact situation 
is not marked, but it can easily be found by an explorer). In the next stage 
the simple chessboard jmttem is made more complicated by suppressing some 
of the divisions, and making several squares continuously either sunk fir 
raised. A very si in pie example is the tomb called Midtasb, 18S1, 

Plate XXL A (IVrmt, fig. tiO). An example rather more complicated is thu 
Midas-Tomb, Fig, 14, in which the dotted lines show the fundamental pattern, 
makes the character of the ornament clear. 
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A further complication is introduced by placing smaller squares obliquely 
inside the squares of the fundamental pattern. This appears in the hunter 
that surrounds tho maeamlcr pattern of tho Tomb of Midas, in tho Tomb of 
Arcrastis (fig. 13, Perrot fig. 58), in the tomb shown by Perrot fig. 59, and in 
the tomb near Bakshish, 1 The bonier of the Hidafi-Totnb is an unsuccessful 
attempt to constnict a pattern of this kind. The fault of this attempt is that 
the square enclosed between the four lozenges must either be larger than the 
lozenges if it keeps to tho fundamental lines of the pattern, or If it is the 
exact size of the lozenges it must desert the fundamental lines* Each of 
these alternatives produces an awkward effect, and this type is not repeated 
anywhere else. 

A more successful attempt to combine the lozenge and the square is shown 
(with the fundamental squares dotted) In fig. 15. It is used on tho three 
monuments just mentioned. 

This development in art seems to !>c decisive as to the chronology of 

* Font jig, fit, the fniwUuitMiUl pattern, thu K|iuin*i btwwu 

: ] t won u J„ rtajH In maro Accurate to raj the fow lon'Ujpra 1wv« not their angles «n tho 
that tin' tinea of (he fundamental pattern ore faluhnnmUl line*. This fundamental lines are, 
arrang'd ohli-jOctv instead of horkfintally Jtad of WrtWW, purrfy imagwwy. wnl I *!*«»< of Ibitn 
vertically. In tint way elu trial will show that Only in onbr to brim; Mlt U clearly a* peuitib 
if the faar lorengea odneide with the line* of the actual character of the I’liiygnii pattern. 
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these tombs. Tli' tomb culled Maltasih is in the BeigUjourhood of the Lion- 
Tombs, Ail the other iiioiiiinu nts or ih.it neighbourhood seem to tno to ba 
of a more oidmic type than the Midos-Tomb. But so Ion- as I could find 
no definite standard to determine whether Miiltasb or Yazili Knva {(.*■_ Lbe 
Midas-TvmlO were the older, I did not feel ready to face the question of 
chronology. But now tint the Midlash is shown to belong to ttn earlier stage 
of development, it seems justifiable to assort that tlio acropolis and the mono- 
menLs at tin: Lion-Tombs belong to tin older period than the Mhlas-Tomb and 
the vast majority of the monument* connected with it. 

Tin? MidnaTomb again Is older than tho Tomb of ArezBBti* It is 
improbable that artists who had elaborated the ornamentation of fig. 15 should 
go buck to the typo of the border of llie Midas-Tomb. \V ben they bad 
elaborated the type of fig- 15, they used it on a number of monuments. 
Mi woofer a new ornament, the rosette, is introduced on tho dumb oi Arenas! is, 
and finally even a glance at the inscriptions ia sufficient to convince ns of the 
greater antiquity of the Midas-Toinb. The forms of epsilon and sigma are 
dearly more ancient on the latter. 

At the sumo time there cannot ba a great difference in time ’between 
these two monuments. The artists were dearly striving after variety in the 
use of their pattern, anti could not hah, long on the progress to tig. 15* 
Moreover the children of Akenanolas erect bolls mo nun] cuts. 

Tho monument published by Parrot, plate 59, is later, but only a Utile 
later than tho Tomb of Arezastis. The resemblance in the ornamentation 
both of the rectangular surface and of the pod intent is so complete that the 
two moaiiinents are stomped ns of oue and the fiiuue period* But this tin- 
iascribed monument is more complicated: it introduces in addition to the 
rosette one more new type of ornament, viz, n zone of a lotus and palmetto 
pattern. The artists are constantly struggling onwards towards new forms. 
Moreover* if the illustrations at my disposal are correct* the ornsunent inside 
the pediment, which In the monument of Arezastiji is significant, is given in 
nn abbreviated meaningless and conventional style on the nniim-ribed monu¬ 
ment. In the former wo see in each half of the pediment a double door 
shut anti barred; for Phrygian religion, us I have shown elsewhere, 1 regarded 
the door as one of the necessary parts of a tomb. In the latter we could not 
uniiersiand what the objects represented within lho pediment were, unless we 
had the Tomb of ArcKostb to explain their meaning. 

A decided and important step in ibis development is marked by the 
neit monument of this das& ? the tomb at Bakshish. As I do not find 11- 
Ferret's illustrations sufficiently accurate, rmd as I have been obliged to 
iuppre-iS the illustrations which have been prepared, I must refer to another 
place fur the continuation of this exposition. I may however say briefly that 
1 must retract my former theory, that this bind of ornament is imitated from 
carpet-work. The ornamented robes at Ibriz show what is the result of 


1 I'lii t. p. 371 i *51 lSSI, p. 2£lir, 51. IK} ikt tbttt li uImt cn ttLbnioimmt'uE. 

P^rrtft HCMwbll BtMJiguly has Bril nrttad ({*. 
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imitating in stone coloured nr embroidered work; the result in n Lhinilcr 
pattern on a broad surface. The drawing of M. Guillaume might allow us to 
consider the ornament of the Midna-Torab ns of the same diameter* but tba 
preceding paragraphs have shown marked difference between the two si vies 
amid their general resemblance. 

The whole class of Phrygian pattern appears to rne to bo the imitation 
In stone of some kind of tile-work, i\y. the covering of si Hat surf nee like the 
wall of n room with a pal hem of tiles or of square p] l> pies of ivory cir bronze. 
That there should be a decided analogy between the pattern aimed sit in this 
kind of ornament and the patterns of carpets is natural, but the cliffrivzLCe is 
also natural* lien re I explain the combi tied analogy and difference between 
the Ibriti sind the Midas monuments* The raised spaces on the MidafrTomb 
represent tiles of one colour, and the sunk spaces* tiles of another colour. 
The pattern is produced by placing several riles of one colour Hide by side* 
In the simplest form of the Phrygian pnMerci, single tiles alternate, The 
Ibriz monument Imitates doth in which ftinvilnr patterns are iiuoh- by 
bands or threads of one colour on a surface of a different colour \\ e now hcu 
how the border round the MIdas-Tomb produces a different effect from thu 
otVier extant examples. It cannot be produced by square riles, whereas all 
tho other examples of the Phrygian pattern can he produced by placing side 
by side either square riles uf two di fibre ut colon rs h or square tiles and halves 
of square tiles. 

It is possible also to work backwards from the monuments of this diaa* 
The arrangement of the low, simple and hare pediment within the chamber 
of the Broken Lion-Tomb '"part I. p. 336 p fig 5) is distinctly the same type 
ns that of ihe Maltash pediment; but the latter introduces a little Ornament 
cm the shaft of the supporting column* 1 The Mnltnsh as a whole is in form 
like nne side of tho chamber, covered with ornament instead of being left 
plain a* in fig, n ; it is therefore n development and later than tho Broken 
Lion-Tomb, The latter in its turn is obviously later than the other still 
perfect Lion-Tomb, with its simpler forms, and its perfectly plain chamber. 

Tho monuments of tho class of MnUnsh, are obviously imitated after 
one of the end walls of a chamber such os fa shown in figs. 2 and 5, with the 
addition of a central ncroterba as a crowning member. The Phrygian must 
have adopted from Assyria the use of tiles to adorn the walls of rooms. At 
nn early time they constructed such monuments as the Lion-Tomb? and Poirot's 
fig. 75, and avoided sacrilege by placing the entrance high in a perpendicular 
reck. Then the idea occurred to their artists to make the front of the tombs 
like the side of a chamber* and to conceal the actual grave behind or beneath 
it. After making several largo menu men ts of this class, they struck eut a 
new style in the monument at Bakshish, and at this Bingo in their develop¬ 
ment came the Cimmerian invasion. 

The tomb at Bakshish appeare to mo to belong to tho old Phrygian 

1 Thu lira poiJimeitU Art ev< n faiotr niikfl ihm t|pe h with e& fi'ctnnffnlrer CftpftaJ and Ua.su, tlia 
cm 1st jp-thcrcil from ]►!. sad A, Tli-c 4aiigi[KirCLins I Ens-ilJer llian thu aipftftl. 
cotiLiua of ihc pedhneut hi c&eU is of the iaiuc 
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kingdom, which perished about 075. It marks a new departure in Rfyto, mid 
is separated by nn interval from the group of monuments, those of Med^s, 
Arussststis, and the uninscribed one. These three are of the same period; 
monument* of hucIj size however cannot be strictly con temporary, but must 
represent successive e(Torts, dating according to my theory about the latter 
part of the eighth century. Placing the earlier monument of tJio series at a 
certain interval from each oilier, we certainly reach back into the ninth 
century for the date of the Lion-Tomb, fig, ID* p, 3US. 

I find myself still obliged to adhere to the same chronological order 
which I stated in this Journal, 1882, p. SS. The monuments showing sculp¬ 
tures in relief of human ami animal figures are older than those which are 
coveted with geometrical patterns, while the latter again are older than a very 
large group of it markedly architectural typo* The Last class, as I then said, 
appear to mo to belong to the revival of the Phrygian kingdom under Lydian 
domination, after the expulsion of the Cimmerians, AI tout the year €00 and 
earlier, we find that the Assyrian and the Median power, which reached (one 
before the other) as far as the Holy a, come into contact, not with the Phrygian, 
but with the Lydian kingdom. By the treaty of 585 tu'. the Halya was 
recognized os the boundary between Lydians and Mcdes. During the reign 
of Croesus the Phrygian king of whom Herodotus sjKraks was a vassal king. 
When the Femora seized the Median power, Croesus crossed* the Hnlys to 
attack them* During this period and the Persian domination which followed, 
Phrygian art was not wholly inactive, but was nerveless and degenerate in 
character, and passed under the influence of foreign models 1 tuore and mere 
completely ns liiae went om The monuments of this period are very 
numerous, but far smaller in tdze than the greater monuments of the old 
time. 

Tills later period, which I kive styled the amliiteclunil period because 
the tombs take the form of temples or perhaps of houses, comes to an end at 
the Gaulish invasion about B,C. At that time there must have taken 
place the complete devastation and desolation w hich Strabo attests us having 
before his time replaced the ancient civilization of Gordius and Midas. No 
record nUests that the Gauls desolated Phrygia, but such record is not neces¬ 
sary to tell us? wlmt must have taken place when the hordes of Gauls wc*e 
sweeping across tins district to take possession of the plains of Galatia. It 
is certain that the country in which the Gauls finally settled down begins 
almost at the eastern ba- £ e of the mountains in which lhe Phrygian monu¬ 
ments arc, for the territory of the Troenadcs, who are obviously Gauls from 
their name, lay not far from these mountains* 

In [lurt L p + 381 the expectation was expressed that 51. Petrol would 
place before the eyes of scholars the first trustworthy representation of the 
Midas-Tomb. I regret very much that M. Tomaakicvios drawing faiLs la 


1 FofHiarly l thought llial Greek arI cxr rcl^d much Fferaiici iikftui-nce {djiflcriDji m thh from 
graal SuflyrtiL-w ia tlm perktd, bui I bare fcwllirucbfu-tJ) ami 4 littl« Greek, the Latter very 
taught Utter by Prefe^or G + HEr*chfrIsi I late* 
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accuracy in severed respccrs, and though it is on the whole the best that has 
been published, yet several corrections have to be made in it- One of them 
hm already been mentioned—the misrepresentation of the arrangement of 
the inneauder pattern on the left of the fake doore The number ami arrange¬ 
ment nf the diamonds in and over the pediment is incorrect, as is dear from 
the photograph. He has also placed the little cave or chamber on the left a 
little too near the sculptured lace, and too high; this error is npjKarcutly due 
to h is misunderstand mg one of the shadows. He has given the inscriptions 
no tba right and over the monument very incorrectly, ami it might have been 
expected that hu should with the help of the photograph have represented 
the breaks and the lower surroundings of the monument better* In his note 
on p. 8f> M. Perrot nr marks that there are only two inexactitudes in Testers 
drawing, but si comparison between Texicr and tig* 48 shows that there are 
numerous other slight variations, in regard to all of which the render is left 
in doubt which authority is to bo followed. In some cares fig. 4^ is rig lit, 
while in others Tender is right* One really serious error is that Tester lists 
completed the pediment and represented it without any central support All 
other Phrygian pediments of this early time hove u central support, and, 
white the fracture of the rock prevents certainty, yet in all probability the 
Hidas-Tomb had a similar vertical member beneath the acroterion. 1 Another 
very import*at difference between Tester and fig, 48 h in respect of the 
central aenuterioin Tender gives it as composed of two sets of eoticenLric 
ciides. The reader is struck by the style of this acroterion. He turns to 
fig. 48 ( and finds that it. Tpmaflzkievicz gives it as two spirals, resembling 
a sort of Ionic capital,* Some warning should in the text be given of such a 
serious divergence. The point is rather difficult to dot ermine in the mutilated 
state of the central part of the pediment ; but Sir th Wilson and Mr. 
Blunt both agree with Texier, and my memory is clear as to discussing 
the point with thorn on the spot and agreeing in this opinion. Toiler, 
indeed, completes the acroterion in a way that h probably Incorrect, for the 
central part of it is now broken away. But the remaining parts are sufficient 
to show that all the curves are puts of concentric circles. The photographs 
of the monument by Blunt and Hogarth seem on a first glance to make the 
curves spiral, but this h due to the shadows, which have deceive! 1L IV 
moszkievicz. Sir V. Wilson also points out to mo iliat every curve in every 
aero ter ion of ibis doss of moonmeDts is part of a true circle. 

Each of the points which have just been mentioned may seem plight 
and the enumeration of them may be tedious, but it k on correctness iu such 
points that an appreciation of the style depends. Much time would be saved, 
and far greater dearness would be gained, if a really correct drawing were 
published. It hi remarkable that no representation of this monument which 
does not contain numerous faults of detail has yet been published, am 1 that 


1 1 hive not 40£t8i to Tmer’s lu^ wort ^hd 1 Hip givra the dhtiiietlj, while 

Wf to latent myself Willi th.n dtswiiig tho left wlikh £t nm#riain ftuul te iw4ctiload 
pyblLsked in lib jumll n\;rk, Ati4Mi**aait r to naKtuUc ihtf rijghi- 
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I should still have to plead that the Hulas-Totub is important enough in tho 
history of art to justify the expense of an accurate dm wing. 

The first part of this paper broke off while discussing the character of 
the Midas-Monuinent. I consider it to have been sepulchral 1L Punt has 
now stated his opinion clearly: it was a monument erected by the Phrygian 
prince# io ;l legendary ancestor, whose name they hod taken and whom they 
worshipped as a god, a sort of mythical representative of the actual dynasty. 

1 still nmtirnie to think the sepulchral character is more probable. 

I may be allowed to guard against the imputation that I simply took up 
the most obvious view, 1 and now continue to maintain it against a new 
suggestion. Both views were in my mind, balanced against each other, from 
ihe first day I saw the monument onwards. Sir Charles Wilson, when I 
visited the Midas-Monument in his company in June 1881, at once interred 
from the want of n grave that the purpose VM8 religious, not sepulchral. [ 
allowed the question to Jmug undecided in my mind for a long time. Even 
HOW, if I saw ativ argument for M. Perrot's view, except the single one that 
lies in the rum-discovery of a carefully and successfully concealed grave, I 
should be quite ready to accept his opinion. 

51. Feint appears to me to draw far too broad a line between religion 
and sepulture. The Greek distinction between the Olympian gods and the 
£ ( „l s of the world of death is in his mind, and hence he says on p. 158 
i obviously arguing against my views stated in this Journal, especially in 1S8+. 
p. 2*2 ff.), that no indication either in the ancient tests or in the monuments 
justifies the belief that Cybele ever held the place of sovereign of the lower 
world and protectress of the dead. The remark and the distinction would 
have been unintelligible to a Phrygian. The goddess, the embodiment of the 
creative and recreative power of nature, is tho mother of all life, from whom 
we come, anil to whom we go. Every important text and monument seem 
io mo to necessitate this view, but the subject is too wide for me to enter ou 
iu this place.* 

51. Ferret quotes (p. 102, n. 1) a passage from Hcsychimi, which certainly 
seems to toll iu his favour, as he gives tho text. I do nut know from what 
source he tal-e* the quotation, but according to M. Schmidt's edition of 
Ifesvchms he gives it ia a form both inaccurate and incomplete.* It should 
be as follows; M/8* (Ws'“ 0» owe ffmtrtMvdeirrei taitfu ito ufol ifivvov 

tijm HfBa Oeov, r tw ftrjripa etirrau tYrcripijoftiH Xeyovi run I understand 
this to mean that the subjects of Midas reverenced and made oath by the 


i La prufrito ht|K>th 4 « i\m profit* k 
I'caprit, p- Sy < 1 ilneulU ratLtr txf that the 
obvkm* jflflciitfti* W \wh mat in Wvtf- 
m ’l Tntld Qtt flint tMVUg iJil: irjonuiDcnt, li thal 
it sAhmt bfl it Iqmtip M !■ UQ ponUt 

jJica for ft 

» Thff Vht¥$*n myilrtfct, kl to whewu rilr» 
wc hk w*ll inibcwMlr 1 jw^tpiLun botfim 
iyhiLkjHiili («4:<^*Eil£lig U*fl pHtoilitU vxM 
cLcuiftatiyiLMa iitil fcbe tkfflentarjf liicaa of 


natnEv which ftistd ni thv ti mnji of I hi* ml ijpoui 
i-dtr-i. Tb idesa Dut^rtauh] hv tb Gfwk 
about Cybcta iw lit tint main Gfwk ami mt 
I'hrTgin£i + ami ibtrtrid kiv* height attach?*! 
io thura* 

J On p- 102,, m tagtaea It Of 

iirii jkjL^L^iiTrp 4 <Tiferta jrd Starve* 

{■fcMlH« On p. 14 ^ Infeii fn>tu this 

ritUquotaihu that 1 Midu k confendait uvec im 
dc t' 3 diilttl 'io-nt Ifl CllUc fiesta. |Tnpn1gin» J F Ac, 
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god dess of Mil! ns, who some my was honoured n«s bis mother* The allusion 
is to the idea, on which I have had to insist so frequently, that, oetwding to 
the Phiygn-Lydinn belief, their chiefs were the sons of cite goddess. The 
chief or kin# has n goddess-mother, and goes hack to his mother when he die.*. 
The extract from Heave bins should have been quoted in my part L p, 31*9, 
as a proof of the view there stated. 

This idea was adopted along with the religion of Oybole by the con¬ 
quering tribe who penetrated from the northwest into Phrygia about ll.c. 900. 
The inscriptions seetu to prove that this tribe had the custom of reckoning 
descent through the male line. If my interpretation is correct, we have 
Ates Arkmevms; son of Akonanobs, Aremstia wife of Akcnondtas, Phnrkyn 
Tegatoz sop of Akcnanolas, Baba Mcmevnis son of Preiuis. But the social 
condition of the country after the conquest was, according to my view, a 
mixture of the habits of the conquering caste with the old religion of the 
country. Some therefore say that the goddess of Midan wua honoured na 
Ids mother. Id Lydia this idea was, na Gelier bos showUj held in the form 
that the husband of the heiress wm king, and the husband of the heiress's 
daughter succeeded; but this cannot have been the case in Phrygia, if we 
may judge from the statement of descent through the father and a bo from 
the recorded fact that the lost king Midas married the Cymoean princess 
Demodike. The tomb of Arezostb however with its inscriptions seems to 
attest that great honour was paid to the mother in Phrygia, and according to 
one tale Midas was the sou of the prophetess-wife of Gordius, whose divine 
power of prophecy probably points to her being ultimately the goddess her¬ 
self, the mother of Midas, 

I will not however conceal an analogy, not observed by AL Ferret, which 
may perhaps be held to tell in Ms favour* An inscription of Anabouro, a 
town on the FhrygO-Piridian frontier, where however the native language was 
the same as in Phrygia, lie longing to the first century after Christ, mentions a 
donation to the state by Obrimianos and Mousnios, sons of Julius. They end 
by emphatically declaring their descent from Manes Oorammoes. In pub¬ 
lishing the inscription in 1S83 j I said : + It is uncertain whether Manes 
Ourammoes is a god, or a heroic semi-divine progenitor, or a real person. 
Perhaps the hist supped lion is most probable/ My view was, and is* that 
Manes Oummmoes was one of the last chiefs of this part of Pis id in. In-fore it 
fell under the domination of the Remain, and that his descendants boast of 
their descent, just as in another Phrygian family their inscriptions record that 
they are descendant® of king* and tetmreha. 1 But those who prefer to this 
explanation the other which I mentioned only to reject, that Mimes Guram- 
moes was a heroic mythical ancestor, WOrchippad by the family, will find in 
this inscription an argument in favour of AL FomiFs opinion, 

M. Ferret holds the monument to have been erected to Midas the King, 

* Jn*i OfympptBT It hu iinv+ i \wn imllkbii] l-v Prof. J. M. 8* 

^a(ri\ 4 N; vp) i^ritd €\LO m StmwtL In bin * Prelim Ennry Ik port/ p, 11, 

-4031 &C. 3 pahtfetad tfca iuMii|*tkm tif -n, 3 clin-ut AmrA ug thu pwriou* paMkaLiaH* 
Anakua hi JMn'fttfrjifl Albeit, 1 £63> p. 7 L 
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by Kill kiogs who tore his name. But the inscription soys that Ales erected 
the monument to Mid is ; 1 none of the person* mentioned on this or the otln-r 
moimmetila bear the imtno Mirks except the mythical ancestor. 1 he mow- 
menu therefore afford no proof, on M. Perrot's explanation, that there cvi v 
was really a Phrygian king named Midas. The only inference which they 
would permit h that Midas Ls n heroic ancestor of the type of Horaces or 
Peloiis, worshipped by the Phrygian chief# in their fmnily religion. 

On the other hand I contend that there is traditional evidence of the 
death of A king Midus, in a great catastrophe widely affecting Asia Minor, 
now admitted tv a historical catastrophe ns attested by contemporary ejMgmphiC 
evidence, though formerly doubted. This event, the Ciromenm mvwja, 
affected the Greeks almost as much as the Phrygians. The coincidence aided 
the historical memory. The king in question wa* closely connected by 
marriage with the Greeks of the coast, and the early references made by the 
Greeks to his dynasty show that it wiis considered by them as peculiarly 
impressive, and so great as to be almost more than Iranian. The coincidence 
with Greek history, and the striking contrast of greatness and sudden rum, 
made the historical tradition accurate and trustworthy in this case. 

The facta than are these, as I conceive them. Trustworthy tradition 
tells us that there was a dynasty of Phrygian king# in the Sangarioa va.loy. 
some of whom were named Midas. Among a series of monuments in the 
Snngarios valley, whoso character shows that they were made by a people of 
considerable civilization and wealth, one bars the inscription *Ates Arklacvms 
placed to Midas the King.' This monument, nt> M, Poirot fully acknowledges 
by placing it among the sepulchral monuments,has fdt the asternal appearance 
of a grave. Every point in it occurs m other monuments whose sepulchral 
character is obvious to the <?yo owing to the violent disclosure of concealed 
graves. In this and two other eases no grave has been discovered, but that is, 
Sis I believe, only because the grave lias in these cases been more skilfully 
,, r ftl orc successfully concealed. The variety in external appearance among 
the monuments is far from justifying the assumption that the internal ar- 
nmgomcut (it. the situation of the concealed grave) was in every case 

Tim facts as thus stated point to the view that ilie Midas-Monument is 
the tomb of one of the historical king# of that name. Tins view is the simple 
and natural conclusion frotn the striking agreement between the traditional 
and the monumental evidence. 

The view stated by M. Ferret lose* the support given by tie tradition* 
Ho tric-^ in vain to acornn module himself to the tradition by saying tliat the 
Phrygian kings bore the name of their mythical ancestor Midus. If they boro 
the name, why is it that she inscriptions mention several of them by other 
[iiiineSp but none by the name Midas ? At the best there is a want of agreo- 


1 J| ilu^rr^a mte ihat all ih* 11 men* th* UUf uuerijrtkw written In tta 
tfawdim Lhi‘ mamniumt mnm T 1=4 Ut^i»g^“At*s Arkiatrtit, Wuh* UvuUm tins 
itiftl tdaalkla name bchiractEifatiiiof Phrjgta Kitig t i^ba SUmetaui* 
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merit between, the inscription and the tradition according to fri* theory, mid 
wo could only l a merit that the agreement is not closer* If his theory wore the 
most natural and simple one, we might resign ourselves to the loss of such a 
historical coincidence. But his theory seems to me decidedly the more 
artificial and improbable, and therefore I argue bo strongly that tradition is 
exactly confirmed by the monument of Midas. 

The theory of M* Perrot would be shown to tic Jess artificial than it seems 
to me, if he had brought forward examples of the use of cenotaphs in the 
family religion, la thia a probable style of shri no at which to worship the 
deified hero of the family, a front like that of a grave, with out any alias - or 
any apparent menus of worship? Ho himself, in spite of his explanation* 
gives llie M ] das-ilonument not among FArch ikciuTt JlUitfiCUM, but among 
VArchikciurs Aitdratrc. If it be of the character which ho maintains, then 
it strictly belongs to the chapter on religion, and in that case the violence 
which severs it from every monument that can throw light on it would ho 
apparent* 

The very same reasoning that applies to the Mhlas-Mouument would 
also apply, and is actually applied by M. Pcrrot, to the monument of Aiezaatm. 
But on the hitter the inscription showa that Frekyn, son of Akcuanolas* 
erected the monument to his own mother, wife of Akenanolas T Even one who 
would have admitted a single mythical and eponymous hero may shrink from 
also admitting a heroine of similar character, mother of the constructor of the 
monument. A third monument (Perrot, fig. 59), which baa the same general 
character a? the Mi das-Monument, and which has no grave os yet discovered, 
wants and always has wanted an inscription, so that we must go on to admit 
a third commcmomtive monument, 1 whose author dpea not think it worth 
white to mention the name of the legendary ancestor whom he commemorates. 
A sepulchral monument without a n inscription is a natural thing; it is a mark 
of honour to the dead man. But a commemorative monument without any 
accompaniment and without any dead person, without any shrine or altar, and 
with no indication of means of worship, without even the possibility of worship 
except from a distance, seems an anomaly, M. Fermt himself fully admits 
the difficulty caused by the want of an inscription* 11c also practically admits 
[p. 1QS) that on his theory one won hi look for some means or pbee of worship 
in connection with these monuments In the case of the Hidas-Monuiueiit 
he finds in a shallow grotto at the left a place for "receiving the offerings 
brought to this god and the lamps lighted in his honour/ Ho ought then to 
find some analogous arrangements for religious purposes beside the other two 
monument^ and l am convinced that any person who actually surveys the 
situation of the monuments (especially that of fig. 58) will appreciate the 
utter want of anything to suggest religious use. Tlio niches and benches 
which M. Pcrrot men Lions on p r 105 have not impressed themselves on my 
memory, ami he gives no authority for them. He has not seen them himself, 
and apparently infers them from the drawings- ML Perrot (p. 105) pays; pur 
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I DS blocks de rochets qui Bervont comma do soubassemcnt A la surface 
travail]*. Air. Hogarth's memory agrees with mine. 

It is true that beside the ‘Niube’ at Magnet!*, which, like most other 
recent visitors, I have always maintained to be a cnltua-statae of tho goddess 
Ovbcle, there is the same difficulty of gotting close to the image, and the same 
want of space fur assembling to worship near it Hut there seems no religious 
difficulty to prevent more distant worship of the colossal image. ^ In the image 
there is’a deity placed before the eye of the worshiper, but I find nothing to 
suggest religion in such an ornamental front as these monuments show. 

" Another argument to prove that tho Midas-Monument was a real tomb, 
v ns postponed in part I p. 381. At the loft side of the monument b a small 
three-sided chamber of peculiar shape, with an inscription running round tho 
three aides. It is written from left to right, and begins on the left-hand side. 
It lias been copied several times, and was lust published by me in the Journal 
uj the Royal Asiatic Society, I8S3. According to all the published copies it 
begins with a?, after which the end of a word h marked. In 1884,examining 
the inscription with greater care, I observed that before a there wore traces of 



another letter, viz. epsilon. The right ride of this letter remains, but the 
middle and the left side have beeu broken olt Now these letters arc about 
twenty inches in height and four inches in breadth. The remains of tho 
letter arc less than an inch broad, ami the rest is broken away. Yet the side of 
the chamber i* nnw sharply at right angles to the surface of the rock. Where 
then has the rest of the letter stood * Examining more closely, I came con¬ 
fidently to the opinion that the present surface of the rock is the result of 
repeat cleavage, that formerly the rack projected much further forward, ami 
that the chamber was nt that time larger than it is at present, and was of 
course in all probability concealed inside tho rock and entered only by a 
hidden entrance. Exactly the same thing has happened here as happened at 
the Broken Lion-Tomb. An angle of ruck has fallen almost entirely away 
with perpendicular cleavage, 1 mid there remains only the luuer end of the 
chamber. The rest of thu chamber was in one or more fragments of the rock 
which fell a wav, and which arc now either concealed beneath the accumulated 


1 I bare «» 1*. 370 miaiiclud Ibfl LefldcIKJ i»f Ibu rock la -| Lit in Villical surfaces. 
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joil, or more probably Jiuve disintegrated and help to Ifrrm the accumulation* 
In the accompanying Fig. ] l) r drawn not tu scale- but by eye, ] have shown the 
present ground phu of the monument nod the chamber, anti have restored in 
clotted lilies the original appearance of the clumber and surrounding rock. 
The dimensions of the restored chamber are of course rjuite uncertain and 
tiro merely shown to bring the process dearly before the reader, 1 think it 
necessary to do this ns, though l inentioised this discovery 1 to M r Ferrot anil 
thought I had explained it* he in a nolo p. IDS speaks of *cette grotto, qui 
cuinpletfe et fernice par des blocs tie piftfro, aura it etc autrefois plus spadi-use/ 
He adds the criticism that 1 le roc ifa ptis gartld la moindre trace qui rende 
cette conjecture vraisemhlahlc/ ] was not prepared to bo so entirely inis- 
apprehended, The absurdity of concealing u tomb by building it in an 
artificial chamber adjoining the reek is patent. My whole point is that the 
Phrygians were obviously in the habit at an early time of conceding the 
grave, lhat in Borne cases the concealed grnve has been found, but that in a 
few t-roses the grave has been so well concealed that it has not yet been found. 
The monuments of Midas and Arc-zaslb are of this class* 1 believe them to 
be sepulchral monuments, and propose tlie theory that the sculptured monu¬ 
ment was merely a gigantic stele beside the concealed glare* and that 
the actual grave of Midas was in the chamber cut in the ro.rk on the left side 
of the monument. Tina chamber has now been so much mutilated by t he 
collapse of port of the reck that its original size, form, and arrangement are 
iputa n ^certain. The enlmiiCG was probably closed by n carefully tit ting 
stone, as is to be presumed from the fact that this method of dicing the 
entrance tu n concealed grave was practised in several other Phrygian tom Ins. 

The collapse of the rock and of the pitp^xsed grave-chamber deprives us 
of ali opportunity of verifying or disproving tin? view which is here offered. 
In 1884 WO hud an excavation made in the end of tW chamber that uUilt 
remains. About six feet below the present surface of the soil we reached the 
floor of the chamber. The floor is now rough and irregular (ow ing to the dis¬ 
integration to which this stone is liable, especially under the earth), and little 
evidence could be recovered as tu its original arrangement. The present 
state is not consistent with the view that there was a sepulchral bed at the 
west end (f r r. the remaining end) of the chamber, but may be said almost to 
favour (or at least not to disprove) die view that there was a gunk grnve in 
the floor of the chamber at this end. 

MM, Ferret anti duplex publish (p* DO; fig. 38) a drawing of the month 
meat, which is represented in tny jvirt 1. p, fig. 13. The differences are 
very con&idoHibl M. Ferret says, p. 102, n* 3, 1 nous nvuns contr<i!(J ot recti fie 
data qtiekjues details la planch e do Texier nu inoyeu d'uno photograph ie quo 


1 Thin U no iiuittCT [Mbj^Luie. J llir W-l I EiitriaJcd to rctJEamJiLu llu- |tlt» iu 

iliiuk lint iiilv fill f 1 vi 3i i nx4tliidf4 tlui luck nloit^ *i[L Mr. Ilx^iulh arnl ^I liia Ita-li- 

ptiS] rotas- Iv lii* «ihL-luiioii dkh“ i* n& other stay mnnjf t luit the I who Ihtc rectatlj 

at IKVimltljf ft.T lIlB I'I« of til* 1 I'jNiltHl, CV£P|il liuik B tilll^l! EhinjUc thy IlilltM-TlIub, lirtYii 

mim\ rXmwgp -of dir t*et P H*i* enameled 4 itera-rootra in front <if ihn fltam- 

lnnltMtiriiij'iif 1l>? auHkir dtt* Hot MWMBt fol Ifr. 
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nous a communique SL Fougires et du croquia de M. Ramsay, In spile of 
Hie photographic support claimed far this drawing. 1 chirn to be right on all 
points or difference 1 In 18S6 Mr. Hogarth and I examined the monument 
very tare fully with a large outline sketch in our hands. We observed a oil 
noted oti the sketch that the left side of the pediment was never completed 
( just as it k given in this Jimmal). M* Perrot gives it us complete* ^Ve 
observed ako that on the right side of tin* pediment the three oniamenls at the 
foot wore never completed; and I have made the same observation in niy 
note-book of 1S&I, comparing the unfinished window of Aladdin's palace. 
M parrot gives them uniform with the rest The end of the inscription 
runs across the lowest ornaments on the right-hand aide- M. Per rot puts it 
below the ornaments. He has adopted my reading of the inscription, hi it 
give* it as arranged hj Texier, 1 Texier is wrong: 1 compared him with tire 
stone, nud Hogarth com pored my copy with the stone* The onui mentation 
within the pediment is given by M. Perrot according to my sketch: it cannot 
be taken from the photograph, because it k to a considerable extent restored, 
and can be understood only with much difficulty ami after very careful 
examination with a good gloss- But one slight difference may tie observed 
between the two illustrations. Small double dijons, imitated after wooden 
doors studded with metal nails and barred, are represented ill the pediment 
The number of nails in the lower row differ* in the tw o sides of the pediment* 
six on the left side, four on llio right side, M. Perrot gives aii in both cases 
I rioted the difference with special euro on the monument. la the ornament 
along tho upper side of the pediments both Hogarth and I counted twenty 
lounges 1 on tho left side, hut \L Ferrot give* only seventeen, and they 
{hi not give the cent ml aero tenon so accurately as the Journal shows it. 
Sir C. Wilson considers that my representation is nut entirely accurate* 
He says that every curve in the ucroleriun is part of a true circle, and that 
the circles, arcs of which form the aerate nop , are drawn from three centres, 
viz. the central points of the three small complete circles. This observation, 
which I believe to be probably true /but which escaped me when examining 
the monument, adds greatly to the intelligibility of the acrotmon. The 
aeroterion of Perrat, hg. 3 ft, luia a similar, but more complicated, character; 1 


3 I know mimt nlmfel iiitflftiawns talife dii' 
cn'tifo th*iv An i,a preram a |4i<^mpb 
l*?En£ «k>tMiEM*J p on arcHttltt vf Ihtf pafitiou antj 
Ettrronnding* of Iha uiqnninPBh 

* Olity \htw> UU*r*«taH t»jwl Ikt oraio 
mrnt In tlii- liijp Ih-Iaw ilm ]kNlLra*nL ftiirt 
imulr ti* I<rt too ImtmwI in inuporikm In ihm 
bd K M (ill ttiyftteu Intten ite tat! ft nit thin} 
nia-1 tlnn int‘igbt fl-xi'jixl Wvcm.il tiwr onn> 
mfal. He feahl wit p i ih? tiwHpU^n fn?m 
the phck|ngr*£iti t ftsr P « I Mjnlilm fin \r SS2, Mmsu 
nf lh** IrUrn. M* rrfilorviL The thint, femnb mail 
sm\ fiftli ward* m » mutiUled I bat lliey Umg 
tm,filed nil incluriinR it™ If in l&Sl 

and ttSvrTtii a-dil rojt-LT in 1863, in J 


made them out with a good g}mm, iml Hearth 
entire!? a^i+^ will* my <t*fy in 1SS7* J |i*tn 
r nstoml the Ic-lti- coiikpletdy, lint llwiie remain 
nnly tho tops at iho Icn mililc iHtem 
J The* lor«igri *rr\ I thill k, Inn- 
whwe riiAj^Eiah ari? at right ap^li^te thelfifel 
i>r tin! | m«lI inj4'iit_ Thh i» prolioV'y 1 nai- in ulE 
mnrnaenti nf l3iw claw T though thi« yoiut i» 
iliUicalt dettsxdtw an a rlioaht tltw, 

* A aiTAlleiw'n itcift pcrdiaJ belfwn ihi* two 
hjfftl «f the- ncroEi'i Lun in i rjutftient'Pil ah4 r£- 
1 aEn'd m M* i^rnjf*. itmwiu^, miA In the 
sJcet^lt }vy Hr. IHunt, which l to M. 

TVnot will which u iHjlhated to me. 
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The re premia tat Sun given in fig. IS approximates to the truth, but docs not 
uctiuiIly bit it id this respect. It gives* however, the general iwmngenicpl of 
the different elements correctly,, while M. Parrots drawing arranges (Lem 
quite wrongly k though in gives ninro truly (lie concentric impression, 1 

As to the situation of the monument, JIM* Perrot and Ohiptez are very 
good lei tliu upper part, hut unsuccessful in the lower part. I had intended 
to devote two plates to this monument, one giving the ornament as restored, 
the other a aide view to show the surroundings for it is not possible to show 
the situation of the monument and all the details in one plate. But, ns it 
was found that 1 was i I In stinting loo lavishly, I had to suppress the second 
plate. The monument is situated in a SJort of niche, so that the plan is 
this i— 


Natural Koek 


Front of Moliumrnt 


Fia 17* 


■ 


Natural fiock 


A and B are the two rough-hewn sides of the niche* They begin close to the 
edge of the sculptured surface. Part of the inscription 1 is engraved on side 
B P hut. is represented bj MM, Pemt anil Chipiez on the natural rock outside 
the niche. The ground beneath the monument is re presented in M. Perm r'a 
illustration as much more level than it really is. and the sculpture is really 
much further away from any possible position of the ppeetator. Hence it is 
very difficult to obtain any measurements, us I mentioned on p. and the 
n eicuL rock overhead projects so much beyond the plane of the sculpture that 
measurements cannot he nude by dropping a line from above* 

The uppermost, inscription is given correctly by MU Perrot and Ohipioz. 
It is engraved on the natural rock above tilt: niche. The upper line however 
should not I*? so regularly parallel to the lower line as they give it* bat forms 
a wider curve, much more distant from the lower line nl the word qfiaz than 
it is nt the beginning and end* 

The analogy between this monument anil the one which is represented 
by MM. Bertel an I Chipiez on ]k 10$, pi. &0 S J becomes far more striking when 
the former h studied in the correct drawing* 

The imitation of wood work K probably* ns M. Perrot recognised, covered 
with bronze and studded with nails or bolt#, is strongly marked in these and 


1 M. Fermi an-i I 1 gfH MB l& I he fftttabvx of 
Hpcilrtra ILL till- h^m-mlal buad of f.rDAmriafc 
tha bKiiptidii, Sir C. WiEkhi thinks 
wa him one loo HUitlj. anil I think he lip right 1 
v-et U 1 b biJ to Iwlk-te thul M. Perr^t T with a 
lihoEo^ra|ih Mm him (whtdfa I imre Dot 
■tanlil Lw Wrung fin pinh n poEot* 

s Tin? Wonls «*z ami aEatiiz^i. kurtmfrftlt, tn. 
Whan J iu||ir#ii!H| ike wt'otii] Llnti. mg which I 
origin illv luteinSrd togtL"^ l a-W-.L the«i 


nt the side of the ihtMltuAiUtf it £o»eciiimlfl; 
hrtt I wished 1& ^ive lb inscription ct.ti iplpJr, 
From l3ie point ofvw«r of fi£. 13 iIicm symbola 
nt the Aide cinnoL Ik? wen. 

* Ttaf 1 ctoqiiia ill; II r nucilt&wfiHr'l 

Trittef ii ™JJy M r liEnnO driving. M r. IH unt 

WBJi i!iLN’K-.v,fnl with 1 M» md with tb*i Mulas* 
Tomb : he j + not »|iW3«lted Lit I lie Jturtml by 
hii beat work. 
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in several otlitr Phrygian monuments. This Imitation sometimes shows an 
utter disregard of the nature of the material. In the little doors willim the 
pediment, Is shown in % IS, |>. 380, the bans which hold the taliue shut by 
being passed through holts in two prominent bolts are quite free and separate 
from the surface of the Wrrm. In the soft friable stone this construction 
cannot lost, ami therefore the bora an- now very much decayed, and it requires 
some study to discern the original intention. 

The monument shown by M. Ferret oti fig. 5!) is really more accessible 
than that on fig. 58. One can get close rip to it, nnil with a little trouble 
nearly touch the lower part of the ornamental ton. Ho however shows 58 os 
more accessible than 5D. 1 This monument (fig. 59) ought to lie shown on my 
plan, fig, 'll. p. 375, In-tween the gates G and E, but has been omitted, 

Riding northward along the winding valley, from the Midas-Tumb past 
the Tomb of Aresastis (Fig. 13), we reach a wider |»art of the valley where 
three watt-recoilires meet mid flow away to the east.- Opposite us towards 
the left is the Doric-Tmub, published by JVrrot, Fig- HI after Tcsier.aud about 
150 yards towards (lie N.N.E. from it. is another tomb, on the front of which 
is the relief represented iti Fig. 18, This relief is on the ensrern face »f an 
isolated rock, about twenty-five feet in heighL In the upper port of tlic rock 
is a sepulchmt chamber, with a small dour looking eastwards at the top of a 
vertical face of rock which is cut sharp down nearly to the ground. The 
character of this sepulchre is therefore exactly that of the one at Ynpuldnk, 
which was published in thit Joumtutt JW82 f FJ. XXVUJL {Pftrrot^ Fig* *75) „ 
nod which will Be further described in the course of this paper (Fig, 27), In 
both cases 1 think llint the sepulchre was constructed by working from tli*r 
small door. As this door h now high up in n vertical Face of rock, it lunst 
either have been reached by it scaffolding, or else the ruck hns been cut down 
vertically after tlie sepulchre ton* hollowed out. The workman, made tliedoor h 
situ! then gradually cut the chamber rnit of the rock. On the outside they 
carved a relief beside or below the door* and this completes the monument 
In later time the sepulchral chamber in each monument has been broken into 
from behind, nod traces of Christian liradiwork and graffiti are found in both* 
The resemblance of this monument to that of Ynpuldnk leave* no doubt that 
they belong to the same period. 

This method of constructing a grave was very common in Phrygia «t an 
earlv period, and I have seen numerous examples of it in other parts of Asjll 
M mjr. Thorn aro many tombs, of the sumo kind, except that they have m> 
sculpture on the outside, beside the Lion-Tombs; and the sepulchral chambers 
of the latter mnst have been made in this way. It is rarer around the Midas 
cjty p and wc may conclude that it is the older Phrygian style. After the grave 

An billed, and the scoftbldiug removed, the chamber was inaccessible except 
by u ladder* or by a raj*e hung from the top of the rock. This at first was 

1 Thc*j| jminls »i* ftf wiur-c- of jmj [irmilienl ' tbu Blip, wiildi J|. iVfret 1 uj tfrrtt 
imp&rtfiifcT, M tlwy <3* Bot afflict Ifcs arwuneji- % l“. The nwiLunirnt irhfrh in hm^rm w 

tallofl. I ju truly BWntiffh llitlu fmr the: fciLt- oT fig. IS is hear the tiUi vlijfh Sj 0HTfl tnjiu- 
c^nipUt^EWM- \*n*l 3. 
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apparently deemed an ft] dent protection, but afterwords the custom of 
concealing the sepulchre behind or near the sculptured front came into 
rogue. 

The sculpture shown in Fig. 18 is very much worn, mud was originally 
In very low relief. A channel hm been formed by the rain from above through 





Fin, IP. 


the middle of the horse on the left, and the surface is overgrown with a hard 
species of moss, so that the out line b hardly distinguishable. After repeated 
examination I made the accompanying drawing* which represents ns well as 


* Bedim wn a null. without iM slightest alteration m cWarter* by Mr. tfeOmEL 
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1 cnn the subject. The subject seems to be n tight between two horse*. 
Between their hernia are unintelligible traces, which ouw seem like mere mired 
lines. At first T took the animal on llie right for a bull nml understood the 
niiswl lines to he his horns; hut the position of the lines is not suitable, mid 
1 L'aiue ta the final conclusion that both animals tire hordes, in a snuill panel 
to the right there is carved a human figure, represented with the some 
shapeless features, the some curve of the tock, and the same dress and 
attitude, us several of the figures of the dromos, about whose atiliqniiy 
M, Uerrot is sceptical, and to which I shall allude again in a subsequent 
paragraph. 

Oil the plan of the Midas*city (Fig 11) there is marked at the extreme 
eastern point a ' Belief M ' 1 The very rude figures on the outside of this 
incmutuout (Fig. 19) should to compered with the similar figures on the mm, 
drawn by Mr. Blunt, FI. XX. They show helpless incapacity to render cither 



F ui r 19* 


* human or animal form. The to mb on the outside of which they nre engraved 
is of the same general type, as that at Bakshish (Pcrrot, Figs. 61—3), about 
which I intend to speak at greater length elsewhere when I have the 
opportunity of publishing a totter representation, it projects from the rocky 
plateau, being cut so that it is engaged at the back but free on all other sides. 
The monument is more lofty and narrow than Fig. 10 would suggest. The 
photographs of it failed. 

Another point on which I regret to differ in opinion from SI, Pcrrot is in 
regard to the age of the sculptures along the dromes at Gate 1). In the plan 
of the Midas-city, Fig. 11, a long dromoa is shown approaching this gate. 
The dromes is tlnuked on each Bide by fortifications,* ami its character shows 


i Tim urorJa ‘Tomb wliIi ttltpf of bant' 1 ta ttm lugi droving rmta which Ffj? + 11 Li 
rrfrrfothc urn* rawtar&i, and t willed th*H nducetl, wIhib rtnuilik* uf fbrtilk&tba 
lw «ru«4 from ill* proof of %h* mnp, mr* ft \wwn id differ* ot wltton. €>im wlao 
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decided analogy to the d mines which leads up to the Lton-CSitbc at Mycenae. 
The pliui of the entrance is given on a larger sc.i If in tig. 12. * 1 * 

Two approaches probably led to this drome* up the sleep slope beneath 
the rocky plateau. One of these approvelies is msiily in the lintel the dromes, 
keeping close bdoir the city wall fur some considerable distance. The other 
winds up to join the first at the lower end of the <liuiiioit I he Mulpturdi in 
dispute are curved along the rock beneath the city Will Sinking tile dromes 
on the right hand ns one approaches the gate ; they arc at the points tnarki-d 
D. C. B, A. on the huge plan (Fig. 12). They are described in my Studia i» 
J/tto Minor, pp, ii to 8. The sketches there published were drawn in 1881 
by Mr*. Ramsay, who had not intended them for publication and mode no 
measurements, but they give the general character of the figures unite 
correctly. These figures 1 consider to Iks really undent, while M. Perrot 
considers them to be late. But as it lias been necessary to deftr the 
publication of the illustrations to support my view. I diall here say only that 
I adhere to my view :es to the date of the sculptures. 1 

Within the city (litre remain several altars more or less dilapidated : 
their shape can he gathered better from the drawings. Figs. 20 to 2+, than 
from any description. Each of these altars seems to have been intended fin- 
the worship of an object, which is perhaps a Indy stone (^ntruXov). In two 
eases these holy stones remain {Figs. 20,43); iu the other* they have been 
broken away, leaving clear traces in the rock. In the i I lust rut in ns the holy 
stones are restored on the analogy of the two preserved stones. The general 
form of the altars is always the same; a flight of steps leads up to the 
f3alru\o c, allowing priests or worshippers to atcoiwl and pour oil or Other gifts 
on the sacred emblem. In one case {Fig. 23) the /JaiwXat has on it slight 
sculptural ornament', doubtless of an apotropaic character. Where the $aiTv\ot 
are broken, the destruction was perhaps intentional, and it is not improbable 
that there were symbols on them which led to tln-ir destruction os emblems 
of devil-wotsbip by the Christiana. 

Beside one of these altars there is a curious little relief representing 
Cybde facing, seated, holding a patera in each hand. The altar and relief 
arc published in the Journal, 1882, p, +2, Fig- 9. They stand close to the 
line of the city wall, near the monument shown above Fig. l!): but they are 
inside the wall, while Fig. 19 is outside. The small steps in the front of the 
illustration are badly done, they really are marks of the beds in which the 
stone* of the parapet were laid. 3 It is remarkable that the idtnr should 
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bo so dose to the wall. It is indicated on the plan, Fig. 12, dg$c to the 
more southerly of Iho two * probable gates * at the eastern extremity of 
the city. 

The altar shown in Fig. *0 lies S.W. from the preceding,, and is marked 
on the plan (Fig. 11) as altar E. It is still quite complete, arul the details 
given in Fig, 20 show its nature much better than any mere verbal description 
would do. It also is close to the wall of the city. In front of this altar, on 
the left aide, are three circular prominences of rock, which were left when the 
rest of the altar and surroundings was out nut of the rock. They are now bo 
broken that their original height and shape are uncertain. 

Altar D stand* dose to the chief gate (the only entrance practicable for 
vehicles) of the city, at the inner end of the drittnoa, Ik* position on the right 
as one entered was no doubt intended to give a favourable omen, and it U 
like the preceding two altars, closely connected with the city wall When 
the dromes was cut out of the rock, the altar was left projecting from the 
scarped rock-wall It cannot therefore have been made as an after-thought; 
it is port of the original plan, of this entrance to the city* All the details of 
this altar ami the reliefs which accompany it are given in the Atkati&At 
Mittfuilungni, 188th p. 170 ff t la fed vi. and figs, 4, a. In front of the altar 
on the left are three circular holes, apparently intended to hold three cylinders 
which should project and give grip for some purpose. They may be 
compared to the three circular prominences in a similar position beside idtur 
E, Fig. 20.. This altar faces nearly due S.E. (138°). 

To explain the position of the licit altar, it is necessary to describe the 
approaches to the gate beside D. 

In Fig, 13 the traces that remain of the fortified outwork flanking the 
drotnos on the right aa one descends are indicated. It must be remembered 
in studying this plan that the road, which at the gate ia on the level of the 
plateau, slopes downward Aa one descends from the gate along the road, 
the rock-wall overhanging one's left hand becomes higher, while the fortified 
outwork on the right must have been almost wholly built artificially. About 
fifty yanils from the gate the dromes forks: one branch turns sharply to the 
right, and the other goes straight on. Advancing along the winding rood wo 
have still on our right hand the outwork, which rises above us higher as we 
descend. At one point there are distinct remains of steps leading up into 
the outwork \ these steps are probably ImsIs intended to receive the stones of 
the outwork. This extremity of the outwork was of irregular form, a trapezoid 
approximating to a triangle. Not far from the steps there is an inscription 
engraved on a perpendicular face of rock, which formed part of the outer wall 
of the outwork. 1 Above the inscription are traces of the beds for holding llie 
squared stones of the fortified wall, 


ia 1SSI, mrti'lj to n&unt tier aieinary irillioiat 1 Thif inicriptloB: ihlvti only in one vnfd 
a.ny though! of pnbltntian. Th« of pfE- awl Ud lci(«n from thL-on^mi the. ri^lit ildti of 
|idrinj» *3 rawing* for pnMbli^ Iwtantffd to Sir, ILc MicLuTamtk I advnn^ n about 

Blunt, wbo however hud la truth not time iu inttrprctAiioD aE tho eml of thia |nipcr< 

< laiMlgb 10 <Jo luiiufir jqilice. 
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A few yank from this inscription there h a deep narrow path cut through 
(lie noclc and landing upwards to tire drnruw above. The original arrangement 
is very distinct at lids point. Tlik narrow path wlih n concealed entrance. 



with a small gate at its lower carl; and ft good deal of cutting and building 
with squared atones was needed to make it. The perpendicular rock walls, 
Pfii fi.-ii.1 1y cut, rise eight to ten feet on each side of the narrow path at its 
lower end. 
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On tin? other side of the postern gale the wall of tin? outwork, n vertical 
face of rock leu lo twelve feet in height, continues towards the sonth-weet* 
Projecting from this rock is an altar of peculiar shape, repnesented in I lie 
tiLLToinpi njing Fig, % I. 1 Oil account of its tshnpe* -M. I “error, p r 14l"i, remarks 
on theresemblance ton Christian altar,but the pagan origin is made practically 
certain by the situation and by the inscription, now mutilated, on the rock 
over it. The con nee Eton of the inscription with tin- altar s toms sure. Only 
the lower parts of a few letters remain at the beginning of the inscription. 

1 have published thorn in the Jfid&rkttl ItdatUmA htliwrn Phiffgui awl 
Cirfipadociti, |Kirt iii M inx 4, and give here the transcript in Konmu charru-tur : 
filabimtituikiti. The inscriptions always mark the so^watioEi of words ; and as 
no punctuation occurs here, we must have olio single long incomplete wend* 
The inscription, which runs from left to right, continued for an unknown 
extent, but probably not fur beyond the outer line of the altar-sU jv. 

U. .Ferret's idea that the altar might be Christian is probably portly true: 
I mean that the altar was perhaps adapted from a pagan to a Christa mi purpose. 
There nifty have been some pagan symbol, which was eliminated by making 
the little itii-hent the top —mtc n iVAcr tpti a pn rmt&ir Hitt lampt\ ent uni 
tsfatiuttc; on flint it ftrntd fTuvc rhtipdk ArtHitu* All the other altars show 
some symbol or object that could be adored and anointed. 

The altars hitherto ill-scribed are all placed in close and obviously 
intentional connect fen with the wall of the city; they are probably intended 
to ward off evil fete from the defences. Several other rep resen Liliuati, 
also, of apotropic character* occur round the walls.* Uf the other attorn, 
V (Fig* £2; p B (Fig. 24), and C (which h bo much broken tliat its original 
form is doubtful), are in dose connection with a large mansion or |m!ace, if 
I limy dignify with such a name the scanty traces described in the first prt 
of this paper, p, !177, These altars probably had a similar apotropaic character* 
The remaining altar. A, Fig. 2l\ r stands in a perfectly dear upeti space ; in this 
Journal 188?* p. 14,1 have stated the opinion that it Is an apotropafon, and 
see no reason to change, The drawings will it is hoped give a sufficiently 
accurate idea of these ip taint monuments. Altars A and ¥ fticc 1I l c h L> 

On the upper surface of F there are two rectangular holes, which seem to 
have been cut to receive the feet of some sacred object (or statue). 

The inscription on altar A is the most difficult of all the Phrygian 
inscription! to read. By some accident the text is given in Fig. --1 with a 
slight fault: it should road * mogro ; fanak, 1 The inscription was apparently 
not continued on the broken right side of the altar, for, if it had been, tliero 
must have been traces on the part which remains. The letters are much 

1 I Hiijf beta elite Tar ill uknotlfllj^ Elio a gm L e k autnut, I in.' Hu olljrr 1*1^1 bilily 
si ill with wbicL Mr* Mt-Cmm has from my HSL«]|vt lo iLscril»u n suttiiUr ekametw ta il, to 
mwnninniii repzwlBwd tilt form of ttn** Ptffnt** Fig. 5 $!, noil So tha fiiwmuiruE ^lvi Tj iq 
»ltin in. perspt^tir#. To ftwlfc diawlupfn cJ my i/k&xr&raj Hrfatim*, Piute HI., 10, 
oli-jecti whidi lie ha 4 mv-vt ftwa wim & very Tlwsiu am Alt curvol Under Uie -city wnllft. A* 
dintumlt tiitt tmd W Uteli performed Trfj I have iUtrd Abate, M, Petfot'i theory I hat 
akilftthy. they Ufe COtsifJienioiat Lvtj ceuatiphji anils Udiic of 

* If my theory that the Mi'I^ mauiuuent la \h* fact*. 
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worn, anil I cannot there fire guarantee tho absolute ac. curacy of my copy, in 
BcvomJ letters of which I have been forced to oiler my first Opinion. 1 Thu 
Accusative 1 ohirmn bin fun 1 is nn important form in comparison with the genitive 
'{dci-nanidafbs. 1 I regard 'farink* us accnsahvo fur 1 fsianklnuf like 1 bonok F on 
ill e tomb of Ai^sda, 

Altar B r Fig. 24, which is much broken, is given in plan to show the 
single circular prominence of rock r similar to the three shown in Fig. £0. 

A tomb with a far; idu of the Doric order, w li a el i is men r Fig. 18 F has been 
mentioned above. M. Poirot gives ii rupre$c illation of it Fig. 01. after 
Texier. I recognised in IftRl that tins m uniment furnished a good test for 
the date of the late Phrygian tombs, and hod the hop. 1 fbnt ft careful ami 
accurate representation of the details might enable students of Creek 
architecture to determine the age to which it belonged* That if is influenced 
by Greek architecture is of course obvious to every one; but we should be 
glad to lmve some certainty whether it belong* to the fourth century before 



t>VAH 


T T T 1 t A * f 

fiik en 

or the tinn;l century after our enn Mr, Blunt made notes mini copies of 
Texiers drawing before we started from Smyrna in October, 1881, in order 
t> compare them with the original monument. His opinion niter making the 
comparison was that Texiers drawing was so inaccurate that new illustrations 
were necessary, but he has not given over to the Soeieiy any drawing of his 
own. Probably he found that Ids own notes made on the spot were not 
complete enough ; and when we consider she circumstances in which be was 
placed, I cannot wonder if be omitted some necessary details. It was. btc in 
the afternoon of a bitterly cold November day when wo came to the monument, 
i was nearly frozen while waiting for more than an hour with him to help in 
his measureinentSj and his sketches and notes of the points in which bu 
considered Toxicr unsatisfactory were therefore made under great difficulties. 


* KtirniTt** cn(iy h tuvrclj 1 ifttogubaH# a* ihtf Uw I'litygiin hi^ njilhika arc Iti-U- f than thoM 

uiii: in ifrucral tii of of T^xt--r p Moult iimat, or e*m 
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We bod afterwards to ride two lie tire in l he dark ness over a rough forest truck 
kick to comp, mid the following morning wo left the district, so that another 
visit to the monument was out of our pouter. Anxious as 1 was to get a 
trust.worthy representation of this monument, I can only regret that rircuav 
stances Trust ruled our id lent ions. 

M. Pemot considers that, according to Teller's drawings the Dorie-Tomb 
is of the J Roman Doric' (p + 13N;, E should be glad if it could l>c placed 
about 300 B.Crj hut 1 have no right to offer an opinion about a quest ion of 
architecture. My recollection, however, is that the monument has a more 
massEvo character than Toxicr represents* and that the slenderness of the 
proportions, which betrays to M. Poirot's taste the late, so-called L Roman/ 
Doric, is partly duo to Texlers brilliant i magi nation. 

The reasons given below in connection with Figs, 28—33 make me 
prefer M. Permi t first alternative * pas autcricur au temps dc^ Bfk uriih s/ 
and make mo averse to dating any Phrygian monument between lie, 2b U 
and A.P, 200. 

Another tomb, which m fur as. can he judged from the mins, was similar 
in style Mid very nearly of the same dimensions as the preceding, is carved in 
an isolated moss of rocks dose io the Tomb of Midas on the north side. Of 
this tomb, only the front of the sepulchral chamber and part of the coiling 
of the portico now remain; the rest has fallen, and of the ruins the soft stone 
has crumbled and disappeared. But so recently ns the year 1800, this 
monument was almost perfect, and Leake describes it as follows, "Close by 
[the Tomb of Midas] ia it very large sepulchral chamber with a jportico, of two 
columns * -, - The columns have a plain plinth at the top, and are sumotmtod 
by a row of dentils along the architrave. They are of a tapering form* which 
together with the general proportions of the work, give it an ap| ten ranee of 
the Doric order, although, in fact, it contains none of the distinctive attributes 
of that order. It is an exact resemblance of the ordinary cottages uf the 
peasants, having a |mrtico supported by two posts made broader at either end. 
The sepulubnd chambers differ only in having their jsuis more accurately 
finished: the dentils correspond to the ends of tint beams supporting the flat 
roof of the cottage h (pp, 34—5)* The details which remain convince me that 
this tomb is not far removed in date from the period of the Doric Tomb; but 
a=? the columns are not Doric* it shows an earlier stage of Phiyginn art, and 
Leake s opinion is probably correct that the elements of the architecture are 
nil of native non-Greek origin. When Doric columns were substituted for the 
plain native supports of the [wrtieo, the general proportions of the native 
portico were retained so that even if Texier’s slender proportion! are accurate, 
M l Pcrrats inference that lhe monument, was imitated iron* 1 Roman Doric* 
would not be necessary. 

About five miles west of the Midns-Tonib (Yazili Raya) is the large 
village of Kunitet, planted on a rocky bill in the middle of a level plnia. 
The hill is of an elongated shape, and rises highest at the northern cud, where 
the rocks either are scarped or fall naturally in precipices to the plain. A 
good view’ uf Kumbct is given by M, Ferrot, Fig. 43. There are tracer which 
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make it probable that the whole kill was once fortified m the same way as 
the Midas-oily, vi y, r by scarped precipitous faces of rock > supplemented by 
artificial walls; but the modern houses make it impossible to follow out 
these beamy traces completely. The only interesting R-maaiLs now visible 011 
tlie rock are at the northern end. The rocks here hive teen cut so as to 
form a mansion or pitace of considerable si^e, the ground plan and some 
details of which are shown in Flip Tire lower part of the WiLD w;u3 hewn 
out of the native rock, and the up|«;r pint was built of squared stones 
which fitted iot> beds cut in the rock. In some places the rock walls 
remain eight to ten feet in height, while in other places the building began 
close to the ground. 



Fro. 25, 


One enters by a flight of low broad steps cut in the rock into a space, the 
disposition uf which is obscure, but which apparently contained several [Kiris, 
On the right F, G, are above the level of this entrance or vestibule. Through 
this space we reach a chamber* E t which has apparently been turned into a 
chapel in Chrhriun times: the eastern end bus the appearance of a Greek 
church. Beyond this is a large chamber, C t with a fire-place and wide 
chimney iti the eastern wall. Tie rock rises m high here thru in M. Perrotfa 
Fig. 45 it stands forth like an altar. The floor uf these two chambers is 
covered several feet deep with eartlr Wo employed several workmen in 
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3887 for a day to run trenches across them and show the ground plan. In 
this way we recovered the exact form of the fire-places shown in Fig, 2->. 
The northern limit of the chamber, i\ h given both by the end of the 
tveit and by the re ocm out in the east wall of rook to receive the stone* uf 
the north wall. The cast wall and Iialf uf the eontb wall were of rock fur 
part of their height, but the other wall* must have boon built from the floor 
upwards. We did not succeed in miming a trench far enough to discover the 
line of the west walk but 1 have indicated it conjecturally on the plan. The 
ornamentation over the fine-pl nee is so commonplace nud vulgar that I cannot 
accept it ns ancient. Kow the natives say that the house was inhabited until 
this century by a native Aghn, and & ffew traces of walls built in miserable 
Turkish style remain to confirm their evidence. This ornament may be 
attributed to the modem inhabitants, but the fire-place must be ancient, both 
because the lower part projects into ihe chamber, and because the great 
cutting of the chimney cannot be attributed Turkish bands. 1 

Going back to the entrance we observe that the lower stops do not extend 
so fur to t lie east as the upper step, ansi two small steps lead down towards a 
narrow passage cut m the rock. The passage, H, winds along, growing iutlier 
wider OS we advance, between walls of rock about tight feet high, till wc emerge 
into a largeg nearly square chamber, A, with a fire-place in the north wall. 
Part of the south wall must have been built from llie floor, the rest of the 
walls was cut out of the rock. In the north wall of the chamber then is a 
doorway, which admits into a small inner chamber, B, part of the north wall 
of which was built from the floor upwards. A narrow door in the east wall 
admits into a third still smaller chamber, IX A hurried excavation which 
I made in this chamber showed a small runlet cut through the wall of rock, 
and in the only place where we reached the floor we found an apparent paving 
of a different kind of stone. I therefore considered this to bo a bath-room 
with a runlet to carry off the water. The reader will remember that the 
outer limit marked on the plan. Fig. 25, towards east and north is the el go 
of a precipice about 100 feet high. 

It is clear that in tins Phrygian mansion the public apartments arc 
separate from the Gynaikonitis. ffe enter the harem through the winding 
pas^ge, and reach first the large wo men's sitting-room, then the little bed¬ 
room, ami finally the bath-room. 1 The arrangements, while showing that 
seclusion of women was practised, also suggest by their small scale that 
monogamy was the Phrygian custom. 

The fire-place in A must be wTiully ancient, for the upper part projects 
in a semicircular form from the wall of the chamber. It may however have 
been tampered with in recent times, and especially the roughly cut holes 


1 ptre-phiM* of IN very type uc in eljhi df n harem, and fl Ii||Q ^hambrr with a ftn?' 
ml tlie prestQfe Jay, place cm pew Jvsvf |**ii ns*d far m Ind-mm. 

1 M. I>mat r ti11 JX 77* attribute* ta mm an Up aJao, tta y. 7fl, inak*’* th» I mr^ci nortJa^rti 
opinion, whkh 1 never for a ipmirlit held, tkat TOOM of tin* £«-3p*yFTn a Chmtjan chapel; it ia 
those rooaii wofu bt'i]-room, dc^ihg-ltKiEii, and Iha ifludlrr biSddk nbrn^t ttlit ki kfi u>.d 
l-.Lth-rDnm. A aiiting-romi t* a ucccssoiy part for tluit purpose, 

tr a—voi* x. y 
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which form n KQDe of ornament in the upper part, seem to be modern* On 
the other hunJ the upper part of the fire-place it] 0 b indicate) by incited 
lilies or low relief on the rock-wall; anti gnat part of the ornament may be, 
and probably la, modem. 

On the outside of this house, aa we approach the stairs, there h n high 
rock on tlio right hand,, containing a grave, M h and a lower bench, L, in front 
of it* The grave is deep, and was originally covered by a lid, the marks of 
which remain. 

A few yards south of the house is tin important monument which has 
been carefully studied and illustrated by M fc Ferret, first in hit E^ptmntian 
Arrk&loffiquf t and afterwards in Wm Ilist&irti t.U t'Arf* v. pp. 1 £8 tf- Prof 
G. 11irsclift-lc! 1 has rightly denounced a tendency which I think both SL Ferrot 
and myself had indulged over much, viz. to attribute to Greek influence 
every thing in these later monuments that bail a resemblance to Greek 
Architecture* The whole question is one of degree. It is certain that there 
ia clear evidence of Greek influence in Phry gia, but is is equally certain that 
the Phrygian art developed independently of Greek and mainly under 
influence from the East. Even in the earliest jKiriod the alphabet is Greek; 
I do not think there is any need to give reasons to prove the so evident fact 
that. Phrygia borrowed the Greek alphabet, and not Greece the Phrygian. 
Before the Cimmerian invasion, there is probably no truce of Greek influence 
on Phrygian art; any analogies are rather to be explained by Phrygian 
influence on Greece. In the time of the Phrygian vassal-chiefs first under 
Lydian, then under Persian rule* the question becomes more difficult How 
early did Greek influence penetrate info Phrygia? Had it no power in 
Phrygia uni ll Alexander established Greek rule there, or had the subtly 
expansive civilisation of Greece diffused itself even earlier and established In 
the way of trade a certain inclination towards Greek deliverers from Persian 
role, which perhaps facilitated the conquest of Alexander! An answer cannot 
be given until, ns I suggested to the Society in the summer of l SSI, a 
draughtsman with good architectural training Ls sent out to make a proper 
study of the later monuments, <Sudi on expedition would cost fur more than 
my bumble journeys do, hut unless an expedition is properly equipped, it 
cannot make the accurate observations which are necessary to settle this 
question.* The preceding paragraphs referring to the Doric Tomb and to 
Leake's Tomb show what dose analogy there may be between two tombs, one 
of which is unmistakably under Greek influence iu respect of the columns, 
while the otho. i& probably absolutely non-Greek. A gain in respect of this 
tomb at Kiiftihet and another at Yapuldak (see Figs, —33), the analogy 


1 1 Fnplib^raisK’hji £d*-tflr»ber' iu ft&L 3 The jcHimi'jr of iSSi* in which Mr A. H, 
Akn*L AhhatulL, 1SS5. I flhJ to agps« Smith wish me lilMiif hradih 

with nSmftU everythin# that Jiirirh fnld wai ib« aJiIj Oftf In which J have ImJ mythms 

atk>ut thr Trl.i I Ennsi between and like pfopf-t ^dlpniFtit far ueemrat* work i hut 

irt, though I have been fum-d So dilfvtil fruirt lb Asia Miuiir Ex^Snnlirm FunJ tou.\i\ not 
■r»me of hii opinicmi m SjTO-OappsdiWHin art rivtid nUothrt ei edition On Much a scale. 

(** MmiKto r- lTl/b 
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between them, already noticed by M. Ferret fp. 13o)> is in one nc^jied even 
closer tlan be observes. Tim gorgOnemu which appears on the outside of the 
KumbH Tomb, is the chief onu^ent, repeated in fanatic varieties, within 
the Yapuklak Tomb, 1 At the first glance I fell, dear that the Yapuldirk Tomb 
must be Roman, yet I have sauce then been constrained to abandon this 
opinion and to place it os one of the Latest nitimi meets before the Gaulish 
invasion. JL Parrot places these tw monuments unhesitatingly as con* 
tezEiponmeous, but ho does not take any notice of the interior of the Taped dak 
Tomb. 2 It h the interior which product* such an impression of Roman work, 
but technk-ul considerations leave no doubt that the interior is of the same 
ago as the esters or* The difficulty them is this : the K umbel tomb is dearly 
pre-Greek, Use Yapuldak exterior has a striking resemblance to it in character 
ami proportions and details, ami lias little or nothing of the Greek type about 
it, but, the Yupulduk interior with its peculiar type of gorgoneion, which 
seems late and even Roman, bebngB to the same design m tho exterior. 
My own imprest oh is that Persian nrt has exemaod much more influence in 
Phrygia than Greek art during the fifth century, that the typo of tomb which 
is now under discussion shows Phrygian work under Persian influence, and 
that the gorgoneion and the Doric column arc the first sign« of Greek 
influence. 

The plan of the Acropolis nt Tapuldnk winch I give depends on 
insufficient measurenscuts. I began to make the plan when pressed for time 
and after two hours 1 work went off with the intention of returning the next 
day. Circumstances changed my intention, and on this account I am reduced 
to give a plan. Fig. 2ft, of which I can guarantee only that it gives a general 
idea of the character of the Acropolis. I know that further examination 
would give the lines of the surrounding wall more fully. 

The hill on which the Acropolis is placed is rocky and precipitous on the 
cast side and is approached by a gentle grassy slope on the west ride. A 
number of rocks of elongated [dan project above the general level of the 
acropolis am 1 are utilised in the lines of fortification. F m a mass of rock 
which on its western si fie rises about twenty feet above the level of the 
Acropolis and 100 above the level of the plain on the eastern side. It has 
been scarped to some extent on every ride, ami has been cut to receive a wall 
which probably ran entirely round it and which rested in part against the 
rockA In this rock is cut the monument published by Per rot, Fig, 7"p, after 
*7. II 5. 1&82, p. £56, and Plate XXVOI, 4, 

South of F is another rock, along tho outer face of which runs the line 
at fortification, while part of its inner face has been utilised along with F to 
furrn n dwelling'place. An exit from this dwelling passes through a sort of 


1 Stawixt rvpzettxrts nn« oiwioli dearly* ~ I ibowcd In Jitm the Very uimt illiutxmiktii 
and l If It itp h" Option En Itrnilfjiiiff ihc f>m*- in Osfwn l in m&j, which hate bwn 

trjrlat Mi a B^r^.nptnn ; hnl Hi fV-TTot and rr[fflh!uciH] ai Ki^w. 2f! 33 T 

(itdlktUiir weft? not m HTtmrci it. Bat * A inetWI of cmutruc&ata similar to tcul of 

c fm M. rnmot «droE(j iltat a aamtar of vsuUkr tbs 1 Wall of lUmnjq * 1 m t ht Paktin*. 
KMT^Qiirfc exsit tt'ig, SD* 
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doorway, C, on to n platform, S, cuteide the wall, but high alsofe the plain and 
nbtioluUrly inaccessible from it, BB seem to mark the insertion of blocks of 
stone belonging to tLc* walla of this dwelling, A is a staircase* which loads 
down into the rock, It is bilked about twenty stop down: from above one 
can soo no trace of an entrance to the staircase at the bottom ui Lhe rock* 
which suggests the idea that it originally led down to a spring of water within 
the rock. 1 At G or at H then? may have been a gate : the rook in hero low 
and there is much cutting in it. From this point and round the western side 
the acropolis is accessible. 

K is a rock scarped both lusidc and outride. Several tombs are cut in 
the outside: one is an another is shown in Figs. -S—33. On the 



A*-?!* if" twrtjpwiii. 
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top there are cuttings to receive a wall, winch rested against the rock on the 
inside. On E* thy traces of wall are very numerous, and include beds at 
different levtsk h higher inside than outside. Between L and Q the hill projects 
to the west* but 1 nowhere observed traces of the wall. 

It may be noted that three fortresses of this district Midas-city, Kunihct, 
Yapuhlak, have a shape elongated from north to south, but this is due to the 
geological formation. Pishmiah Katasi is of a different shape. 

1 Such i stdr sad may he nwn alill nEatnlirai the Atilr si YupaMiik raor* ilmroDgUy 

jicrfWjt Jb Ike- Amprfli of AiwEn on llie top of If I hin\ curried ant my intention to ratura ami 
el conk'dl rock l.isGO foci nbovo lLie leva! of ih« map ih* AertijujEii eamplfllely*. 

Iria .uni ill harrow pUlh. I i-JiguM IkdYO 
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In Fig, 27 some additional details are given on the tomb in the rode F* 
Its close analogy to Fig. IS has been already mentioned. The plan shows 
that it originally consisted of two chambers, which in oil probability were 
enteral only by the small door La the carved front which looks out on the 
precipitous eastern side of the rocky hill | Perrot, Fig, 75)- In Inter time the 
tomb was violently broken into from the west, and two rude additional 
chambers were added, and t he w hole has been so treated as to become a rough 
Christian church. The two original chambers have a pointed roof of tho 
usual Phrygian stylo; * 1 the pediment of the west wall of the eastern chamber 
was supported, by a slightly indicated column of the Ionic type (Fig, 27)* The 
door between these two chambers lias been enlarged in tho rudest fashion, 
when the church was formed; part of the pediment being cut away in the 
process. The pediment uf the east wall is quite plain* 

The exteriori>f this monunr enfc is shown according to Mr. Blunt's drawings, 
in th v Jotn-ml 1882, Plate XXV1IL amt after him by M. Pcrroi Fig* 75. 
Mr. Blunt's drawing gives tho general charm:ter quite well, and though it is 
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l think, incorrect in some details* yet the general fact that the mottklinga 
consist entirely of plana surfaces without any curves is properly shown. This 
monument and Fig. 18 should probably be dated between the Lion-Tomb, 
Fig, JO, and the Broken-Tomb, Figs, !—0, 

Tho lust monument which I have to describe is shown in Figs. 2S to 33, 
which are sufficiently detailed to relieve me from tho necessity of making 
many remarks on its character. The tomb is a small chamber, with arcosolia,' 
A, in tho two sides and ihe hack, and ornament of an architectural type round 
tho door both inside and out (Fig: 28). 

M. Ferret has noticed the resemblance in proportions between the exterior 
of tliis tomb, Fig* and the Kumbet Tomb (ft 135): f mmo porte reetangu- 
iaire, mimes proportion* du fronton, mimes m trillions et memos dcntrcules 


1 Thr TMf of Lhe Uter chatnbcrt is VahlErel. bnmlre.l hi liar Phrygian Jfwrflpofci*. 

1 Utmtem of lift jsrc&soliiim type Oc«llr hy the 
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dans k cornkhc qiil t-n foment los mm pants ; m^tne preoccupation d p cn whit 
te Hommct qt lea detix autres angles mi moy--n de motifs qni, ails n ont paB ici 
J:i miiniJ ^logane^ reropliit^ut wpcnilant In hiiinio function ■ mould bouclier 
an milieu dn tympam* 1 
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The Moral [Kitten* over the door is neatly executed in incised tines, The 
flamkiiig columns are surmounted by objects, differing in shape; that on the 
left is obscure, and that on Lbe right is hopdeedj defaced* A chain hangs 
between Use two columns on the left, this chain represents a sot of largo beads 



Via. 34 


of different sizes and shapes strung on a thread p and connected with a ring 
projecting from the door-column by t% metal h ooh that passes through the 
ring The connection with the flanting column was probably the same, but 
is now decayed. 
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Between the two columns on tho right there I Lings n chain of different 
shape, resembling two garlands looped up in the middle to an ornament wliii'li 
has been carefully defaced. The front of this tomb but been defaced by a 
nuiolier of rude rectangular boles cut in it in later time. Hie aspect of tlio 
interior, as I have already stated, suggests Roman work; but while I am not 
able at present to suggest any explanation of its jieculiar diameter, 1 prefer 
to dale the monument by the exterior sculpture. The wings of the gorgoneia 
are, according to M, Six, distinctly late, hut a date in tho lirst century before 
or after Christ seems to mu to be excluded by historical condition?. Strabu 
describes in most emphatic terms the desolation of this region (p. 568), and 
as has been stated above, this desolation is to be attributed to tho Galatian 
conquest It is dear from Strabo that at the time of Christ the country was 
very sparsely inhabited, and all archaeological evidence shows that the first 
dawn of returning civilizntion in the district belongs to the third century after 
Christ. I refuse therefore to dale any monument of the district between 
ACL 200 and A.D. 200,aud believe that the goigoneia of Kunibct and Yapuldnk 
arc free Phrygian developments of ft Greek type. The gorgoneion on the 
west interior wall is in very high relief; while those on the east and south 
are indicated by incised lines.* 

Before concluding this paper I add a few notes on tho Phrygian 
inscriptions and alphabet. These add some further analogies between 
Phrygian and Lucian, in addition to those which I have mentioned in 
Bezzciik'igcrs BeUrofft, 1888. I have also to suggest an interpretation of a 
word on the Midns monument, which if correct would put mi end to all 
controversy about the character of that monument, and at the same time 
would establish a connection lit-tween the Phrygian of 700 Ita, and the 
inscriptions of the Roman period, which I have discussed in ZcUthrift fitr 
r crtjL Sjmtehjvrsekui%g, 1887. 

Tho inscription mentioned ft few pages hack as engraved on the wall 
of the outwork beside the stairs is written bonstrophedon in three lines. 
I have published in my HitlvrUal Relations, No. 5, and give here the transcript 
in Eng^ali chanuctmi 

Jfri]Sa Memefui* PntUfrft w 
akarahtxun 

j 0ga& 

The interest of this inscription lies especially in the fact that it is identical, 
except in the fifth word, with ooe? of tho inscriptions at the Tomb of Midas. 1 
The same person, Baba Memcfala, son of Fruita, waa coiiceraed with both 
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monument^ The last word, e$tits 3 is u mil i^t^iLk li Ej3 y 21 verb, analogous to £ tints 
at the end of another inscription. Its precise sense is uncertain, but if nhaA 
is connected with the root dha 1 and men [is "pkecd 1 or * erected p * I have 
advanced 1I10 conjecture that refers more especially to the operation of 
making or eamng. In that case the two accusatives and ulnmhmui 

would denote the two tilings that were made, sik-nuuum the Midae-Monument, 
and okaralnsun the fortification, or the road p or the approach slh a whole. If 
tins be so, then in the interpretation of the word ^YKCJJiaa lies the key to the 
character of the Midas-Menumeat, which is in dispute between M. Perrot and 
myself. 

The interest attaching to the name and the monument of Midas may 
justify me in advancing an interpretation of the word sikaxman. It. goes 
hack to a form sknttmn, which appears in Phrygian in two dialectic varieties, 
diwmm and skmman. Similar dialectic varieties occur in later Phrygian in 
tlic forms aiviv and auraa#', Siiblia and Soubkion, a fortress its southern 
Phrygia. The difficult combination of consonants at the beginning was 
avoided in two way a, either by weak vowel sounds developed between the 
initial consonants giving siktwmm i p or by dropping the initial letter, giving 
hittmmi. The dative of the latter w ord appears in all the Phrygian epitaphs 
of the Ro n 1 an period, written in Greek characters, as meufutva. The inter¬ 
pretation which l have given of these lute inscription* leaves little doubt that 
Ki'Qvpav means " grave/ and this interpret at i ^11 d institutes anther reason in 
support of my view about the Midas-Tomb. 

I may hazard another conjecture about kwkaiwfi raft. The first part of 
tlib compound perhaps corresponds to the Lycino Medm king, and kbedm1 
kingly. The Lychii combination kh i* a hardening of kw+ just as according 
to my explanation. is the case with Phrygian a Fores and Lyciaa ubdtlii. 
Another Anatolian word meaning king In us been traced by Lagaido and M + 
Schmidt; this word appears in Phrygian ns $a\tju or fiaX\j$p t in Lydian 
(inferred) as kooXt/f, in Carina ns yz\ai% and in Lycian as ’Trakrfp (according 
to M. Schmidt's accentuation and iziterprciatinn}, Sclimidt remarks that 
Lydian stands far qu. He arranges the glosses of Hesycbius as xoa\Bduy 
V KovXteiv' At/Soi Tot* nnd KoaStu 1 ftdpfiapQit e^ov: but pttrhnpB the 

Lycian words (together with KaX&i^, ftatri\€ tJ?) have arisen from two Lydian 
forms corresponding to the double Lyckn and Phrygian forms, ono with X and 
one with E. I need not here do more than refer to Picks discussion in his 
Mlomltgc SpmrhfinJfdt and to Schmidt, Xcnt Ziftmhe Siiutim, p. ISO, 

In my * Early Historical Relations between Phrygia and Cappadocia" I 
advanced the conjecture that the Greek alphabet was communicated by the 
Milesian traders of Sinope to the inhabitants of Pterin and to the people of 
Phrygia, The connection of Phrygia and Cappadocia with the traders of 
Sinope is certain, and the communication of the alphabet in i\m way is 
paralleled by the history of the Italian and the Cd Liberian alphabets. Bui 
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du examination of the peculiar symbols in the Phrygian alphabet suggest* n 
different lino i»f communication ns perhaps more probable. 

One of the peculiar letters occurs in a word which is used in two different 
inscriptions, and the letter in question is represented by n slightly varying 
symbol in each case, 

KflWAF^oj! 

Coming after kappa, tliis symbol can haidlj denote anything except a sound 
like the English ic p m that kfijtpv twppa together are equivalent to $*} f would 

then be an Abbreviated form of a Mmpte variant of (JX 

Thb use of in Phrygian is to be compared with the IfratiphylUn of 

Asj>endos ? in which ^ appears where wo expect digatnsim (^urari = twenty). 
The only simitar example known to me is the inscription on the famous vow 
of Caere, 

i tl which Bolte has already* showed that we must probably understand 
'Apiarovoipoi as equivalent to 'ApicFTwoFos- The explanation of those facts 
is to be sought in the trailing connection of some Greek city alike with 
Aspendcs, with Caere, ami with Phrygia. 

Another fact is to bu compart'd with these. At Sillyon, a neighbouring 
city to Aspendos, we fuid the symbol V\ used in the sense of the English t*. 
In the alphabet of the famous Uahssi vase, which was found at Caere, the 
same symbol \A appears in the place where b>ppa la lo be expected, between 
pi and rho. Kirehboff* treatment of the Gtdnati alphabet is siugularly un- 
satisfactory. The symbols which do not square with bis theory are explained 
as being symbols retained in tbe alphabet, but not actually used: lliuj sre 
and W In tbe preceding paragraph we have seen one remarkable analogy 
between Pamphytk and a Greek vase found at Caere, Now precisely the 
two strange symbols of the Galnssi alphabet are the two most ehamclerislic 
symbols of the alphabet of Sillyon. X (which Kircbhoff expressly recogni** 
tin a modification of and V\. The conclusion is clear: we must recognise 
tho Galnssi alphabet as being that of a Greek city closely connected by trade 
alike with Caere and with Patnphylln. That city used the symbol V\ in its 
alphabet with the sense of English W, and the symbol 2 or gj in its alphabet 
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with the sense of The city which fulfils these conditions is in nil prob¬ 
ability either Cyme A Solis or Plioeaea, and most probably the former. 

The connection of Cyme Aiulis with Painphylia has been already indicated 
by Bergk, who traces two Cymaean colonies on the Pamphylinu const. 1 * * One 
of these. Side, is vouched for by Strabo, p. 667; the other is not so 
well attested, but Bcrgks authority shows that I am not straining facts to 
suit my views. The connection of Cyme with Italy is vouched for by the 
name, and by the probability of its close relations with the neighbouring 
Phoenca, the leading city in the Italian trade* Cymaean vases could go to 
Caere in Phocaexm ships, even if a direct trade from Cyme to Etruria is not 
proved. In the third place the one Greek city which is actually recorded to 
have been in relation with the ancient Phrygian kingdom is t Vine Alalia. 

It is true that Silly on and one of the Cat-rite vases use the symbol \A for 
w w while Aspendos, Phrygia and the other Caerite vase use koppa in that 
sense. But the former vase puts VV where koppa should occur in the 
alphabet and does not use koppa at all The alphabet of Aspendos used the 
koppa in its sense of w 9 and adopted alongside of it the ordinary Greek 
symbol <J>. and the two symbols are apparently confounded in the late in¬ 
scriptions, one form being used in both senses. This group of alphabets use 
a symbol for t# in addition to digauuna: some use kopiJa, some VV but none 
of them employ both symbols. 

As to the last three symbols of the Galasri alphabet, 4v which is used in 
the Silly on inscription for kki, must therefore be so interpreted, and not with 
Kirchhoff taken for ari? 4> apparently the second last symbol- The last 
symbol f occurs also in Phrygian, and a very similar symbol '+* occurs at 
Perga in Pamphylia in Lhe sense of a palatal sibilant. It is not safe to try 
to fix the value of ^ m the Cymaean alphabet until the won! Xa+ct in 
Phrygian shall have been explained. 9 

These remarks will explain my change of view about the origin of the 
Phrygian alphabet, aud will show that M. PerTots objection to my derivation 
from Cyme or Phocaea (p. <>} implies a misapprehension, He says 1 la diffi- 
eulte eat quo Talphabet ionien ne pamit pas avoir cu fa h' It La true that we 
have no ancient monuments of either the Cytnaean or the Pkocaeau alphabet. 
But certainly the probability (we might say certainty) fa that the former 
alphabet used the digamma, aud Pauli 4 * * * sees no difficulty in the supposition 
that the Ionic alphabet possessed the digatnma in the seventh century'. 

On this theory the alphabet of Cyme AioLis was originally almost 
identical with that which is used in Phrygia in the latter part of the eighth 
century. It retained koppa, eons bin ing it with kappa to indicate f/u or i*ie. 
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It hud a symbol of doubtful value (probably si sibilant) and also it probably 
used tbe jfi and certainly 0, which Phrygian does not requite: perhaps 
it also userl the symbol for Mi, Owing to its situation Cyme early passed 
under the influence of the Ionic alphabet, adopting xt\ phi, and perhaps ol m 
Mi* The alphabet of Cyme was originally an island alphabet* and an 
example of its early form remains in the two famous Lemniao inscriptions, 
whose close analogy with the Phrygian inscriptions is an accepted fact, 1 The 
only other case in which I have been struck with an analogy to Phrygian is in 
a well-known Inscription of Them, now in the National Museum at Athens. 
The letters are cut in a way that closely resemble* the Phrygian* They are 
long, deeply cut letters, and scorn to have been cut with a square chisel, which 
makes a rectangular groove in the stone. The Phrygian letters are all of the 
S 4 imo diameter, taU, narrow; deeply and squarely cut. 

The objection, that this theory of the Kymuean alphabet dues not 
agree with KirchhofTii classification* will readily suggest itself to any reader. 
Ido not regard KirebkufFs classification as being in agreement with the facts 
of the seventh century. His classification cornea to suit the sixth century 
much belter than the seventh, though it does not suit perfectly even that 
time. The Greek alphabets strove from diversity towards uniformity* Two 
powerful types gradually established themselves, and finally one of those re¬ 
placed the other and became tiniversal.- 

W. M. Ramsay 
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THE IMPERIAL GERMAN ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

Few English scholars have (in exact knowledge of the history, the 
constitution, and the labours of tlicGcmnui Artlissilfigiciil Institute, although 
the existing science of clnamcal archaeology may be roughly said to Is; a 
creation of that Institute. So when, some months ago, an authoritative 
paper by Professor Miebiudis of Stmasburg, a member of the * Antral Directum, 
appeared in the J'rc rwsaeSs Jahrbikhcr, supplying exactly such information on 
these matters as should ho current among us, the Editors of this Journal 
thought that the opportunity thus offered was one of which advantage should 
be taken. Accordingly permission was obtained from Professor Michael is and 
the Editors of the JahrUvhtr to publish in these pages a translation of 
the article, Tire translation was undertaken by Miss Alice Gardner; and 
Professor Miclutelis has himself made sonic addition? to the test to fit it 
more completely for an English audience. [Em] 


Scientific institutions, which take their functions seriously, live a silent 
life. This is a result of the very nature of scientific work, which in most 
points of its manifold occupations cannot appeal to ft wide public. Only in 
cose of espcrialEv important discoveries, or of conspicuous performances, and 
oti festal occasions do such institutions step out of their quiet round of work 
into public light, and demand the sympathy of wider circles. 

Such an occasion arose ten years ago, when the Archaeological Institute 
at Koine, on the Slat of April 187it, celebrated in the midst of w ide sympathy, 
in its new stately mansion on the Capitol, the fiftieth anniversary of its 
foundation. Delegates from different quarters met on the Tarpdan rock and 
congratulatory lettcra were received: among others a sympathetic letter of 
the Trustees of the British Museum and n very elegant Latin address from 
Cambridge University. Especially we Germans culled to mind with pleasure 
the share which German scholars had taken in the foundation and progress 
of the Institute. In nil our journals the importance of the occasion was 
recognised with expressions of goodwill and sympathy. The circumstance 
that the 'Institute of Archaeological Comapoadence* was founded in 1 829 
iu Rome, and that this festival attached especially to this Roman Institute, 
mode it easy to forget, or nt least not sufficiently to remember, that mean* 
while the Roman Institute had acquired a worthy parallel nt Athens, and 
that both Institutes were in fact branches of a German Archaeological 
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Institute, the headquarters of which ate til Berlin, and a great part of the 
sphere of it* uctivity in Germany. In fact that very festival contributed 
not a little to the notion .still widely spread* that the work of the Institute 
is confined to Rome, The Gentian Institute seemed absorbed in the Roman, 
with which so many travellers, in their winter journey a in Italy p umdo n 
more or Icj*s hasty acquaintance, of which probably in many cases they first 
heard at Rome. Thus it is easy to understand how the interest of lho 
public, so far as it concerns itself with such a scientitle institution, is 
accustomed to turn exclusively to the Roman Institute ami its occasional 
utterances, 

1 will endeavour in the following pages to show that this way of re¬ 
garding the matter is too narrow, and does not correspond to the facts a* 
regards the Institute. Scholars in general may be glad to acquire a mare 
correct view of the Institute as a whole. In order to make clear in what 
ways the Limits of its activity have been gradually widened, it seems nece^iry 
first to give a slight sketch of the history of the Institute, 1 


L 

The + Institute di Ccrrispoiideiiza Archeologica F was founded in the year 
1820 as a private imdeTfaking* The real founder and the soul of the whole 
was Eduard Gerhard, supported principally by Bunsen and Panofkn- The 
most important archaeological scholars in Germany and Italy shared earnestly 
in the work. Them were joined willi them a few colleagues from England, 
Denmark, and Greece ; outside Germany and Italy aa important contingent 
was furnished only by Pari* a where archaeological studies flourished, under the 
presidency of the noble Due de Luynea, then often called *h dernier gcnt-il- 
hotume dc In France*' who had already given important aid in the pfdlmmaiy 
discussions in regard to the found at ion of such an in femat tonal scientific union. 
This is not the place to detail the friction and disagreements which took place 
during many years between the French group, led by the Due do Luynes, and 
the Germans and Italians, under Gerhard nml Bunsen, both parties aiming at 
taking the lending part in the Institute. At Lust in 18JK5 a compromise was 
made* by which Rome was recognized as centre of the Institute, but greater 
independence was allowed to the French section* the place of publication 
alternating between Rome and Paris, Bo mutter* remained until the 
revolution of February* The politico! storms to which Franco was csposed 
in US+8 quenched there fur the moment all scientific interests. The Due de 
Luynes, a strong supporter of the white banner, alike from family tradition 
ami from personal conviction, gave up nil hope of the permanence of tho 
Institute, and on the 12th of May 18*® the French section announced, through 
its secretary M. Do Witte, that, with tho completion of the last years volume 
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their shore in the labours of tho Institute ceased, Tims only the Italians 
and the Germans remained* 

TSm correspondence, whence the Inst elute had taken its mine, was in 
these first twenty yearns of its existence the chief source of nativity of the 
Institute, owing to the difficulty uf travelling ami the want of scientific 
journals. Its centre was the Roman Secretariate, which from tho first was 
almost regularly in the hands of German Scholars 5 Rmi-sen, Gerhard, Vutiafkfl, 
KeUcnnaim (a Dane), Emil Braun* Pepsins, Wilhelm Abeken* and Hanzen 
form a noble series of nanus. Besides occasional separate publications the 
Institute published yearly three volumes, The Monthly Gazette or Jfvtkttin& 
gave a current account pf new discoveries. The appearing 

in large folio form, twelve plates a year, gave reproductions of Important 
monuments for the most part unpublished. A volume of Annali contained 
lunger or shorter scientific treatises among which discussions of the large 
plates occupied most space; smaller plates (Tavule d* aggiunta) served for 
supplement or fur publication of smaller w orks of art The language of these 
papers was either Italian or Freud \ even the titles uf the volumes being 
bidingml; Latin also was allowed, Gemum was forbidden* a It hu ugh German 
contributors formed a majority, on tho obvious ground that the use of that 
language would have kept away Italian correspondents on whoso zealous 
support it w as necessary to rely for furnishing material The same languages 
were used in tho weekly sessions of the Institute in winter, the so-called 
4 adunanze/ Tire Italians were obliged* German being forbidden, to accept 
as currency that extraordinary dialect which acquired the name of 1 ii barbaro 
dell 1 Institute/ 

The weakest side of the Institute was the financial, At first the revenue 
was derived only from the produce of the publieattuna, but the difficulty 
and irregularity of the bookselling badness, caused by the remoteness of 
Rome and by imperfect postal institutions, made this resource a very unsatis¬ 
factory basis for a reasonable finance. It was often necessary to trust to 
advances nmde by the secretaries, and tho inexhaustible liberality of the 
Due do Lnyncs did much to keep tho ship afloat The Paj^l Government 
was not disposed to support tho F Prussian ' Institute, and it was a matter for 
congratulation if no enmity was displayed. On the other hand the Prussian 
treasury at first felt a difficulty hi subsidising a 1 foreign P and private under- 
taking. Only on the accession of Frederick William IV., the protector of 
the Institute from its beginning, a modest salary was paid by the State to 
the first secretary, and Inter to the second also, a grant of about £200 first 
placing the finances in a tolerable condition The responsibility of the 
Institute still continued for nil other expenses, no small matter considering 
the unsatisfactory character of the trade in hooka at a time of so lunch 
political disquiet. 

Amid such financial difficulties the Institute, passing after Bramfs death 
( 1956 ) into the judicious bunds of Wilhelm Henson and He in rich Brmm 
(the latter being Inter replaced by Wolfgang Helbig), performed a w ork of 
great importance on behalf of archaeology and Latin epigraphy, In addition 
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to it--? strictly scientific work it became a sort of academy for training young 
scholars, particularly from Germany and other northern hinds. Rising Italian 
studfiits also took an eager part in the Institute, which in their opinion was 
Imlf Italian. French archaeologists rarely stayed at Home or assisted person - 
ally m the work of the Institute which, however, some of them supported bv 
corresjiondciioe or contributions; generally they gravitated more ami more 
to the French School of Athens established in Ifi+G. The dearer that tin- 
influence of the Institute on German learning grew, especially in supplying 
the chairs of archaeology in the German Universities, by this time universal, 
the mote incumbent it became on the State to giro more liberal assistance. 
This did not, it is true, strike the smaller German states, hut it was one 
of the beneficial actions of the Prince Regent of Prussia to carry out his 
brother's intention in increasing the grant to the Institute to £873. 
By that sum, besides the salaries of the secretaries, provision was 
made for scientific publications, a fixed revenue secured to the library, 
which had hitherto been almost dependent on charitable contributions, and 
two travelling scholarships founder! for young archaeologists. In a truly 
liberal spirit it was provided that these students need not bo born Prussians 
so long as they had taken a doctor's degree or passed exanunations in Prussia: 
and in fact most of the secretaries had come from other German states. 
As a necessary consequence the relations of the Institute to the Direction 
which sat in Berlin under Gerhard's presidency underwent a change. That 
Direction censed to he merely a board of reference for the secretaries, portly 
scientific and partly administrative, and became, in virtue of the larger grant 
arid the award of scholarships, a Direction rerqionsible to the State, The 
secretaries were not yet, it is true, functionaries of the State, hut their relation 
to tire Central Direction became closer and more definite. 

This was but the first step in the passage of the * Institute prtisaiano 1 
into a public institution of the Prussian Stale, A complete assumption of 
this relation was brought about by the Central Direction in conjunction 
with the Secretaries at Rome in 1HC7, with a view to certain great ad¬ 
vantages, such as complete protection of the Institute established in n 
foreign country from all political aggressions, close relations with the Berlin 
Academy, and the establishment of the secretaries as state officers with 
a claim to peasfon. On July 18, 1870, King William accepted the ar¬ 
rangement, and on March i, 1871, he signed as Emperor at Versailles tire 
new statute. The change not unnaturally passed without public notice 
)u so momentous a time. More attention was aroused when in 1874, on 
the motion of the German Reichstag, the Institute, which had always been 
pan-Germanic in character, ceased to lx* connected with the Prussian State 
and became attached to the German Empire. The Central Direction in 
Berlin was strengthened by the addition of four archaeologists resident in 
other German universities; four travelling scholarships for classical nrctitu.- 
olpgy sod a fifth for students of Christ inn archaeology, each of £150 per 
annum, were constituted in the place of the two which existed, and thrown 
open to alt German subject*; a considerable increase in the grant, now 
UJ5,—VOL, x. 
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amounting to nearly £5.01)0, allowed lie Institute to plan and carry out on u 
larger scale its various undertakings. 

It is thus evident how slowly and gradually the transformation of the 
Institute was nccntuplidicil. It was not titl after it- had,, by its innate t ifulitj, 
sustained successfully an anxious struggle of many years, and thereby given 
Full proof of its deserts; that it was able to receive the reward of its faithful 
labours. But the increase ia its funds was by no means to ho confined to 
ojKirations in Borne. At the suggestion of the Ccntrtd Duedioti tin" ti.ins- 
formation of the Institute into on Imperial Institution was at once associated 
with a widening of its sphere by the establishment of a Branch Academy 
at Athens. At the time of the foundation of the Homan Institute, in 1S20, 
the political state of Greece was not such as to allow of such a project, and 
it seemed sufficient to use the publications of the Roman Institute as the 
medium also of making known discoveries in Greece. But when in 
Greece the state nf the country became more settled, when excavations 
were undertaken which led to great results, when scientific travellers 
of all nations began, in perpetual succession, to explore the land from 
end to end,—it became more ami more evident what rich treasures 
were here to be brought to light, and also how Inadequate to the task 
of discovery and of exploitation were cithe r the unaided efforts of the Greeks 
themselves or the occasional attempts of passing strangers. The right course 
was marked out by the above-mentioned French school, which bad boLh 
rendered eminent services to the more exact knowledge of Greek lands and 
Greek art, and was also serving os an excellent training institute ter the 
younger generation of French archaeologists, Nor could any more opportune 
moment be chosen for the establishment of a similar institution for Germans 
than the time at which the German Empire was starting its epoch-making 
excavations in Olympia. Nor could the tasks which called for the activity, 
in Greece, of any archaeology ready to wield the shovel as well us the pencil 
nr pen, be regarded as of less importance than those which lay nearest to the 
Roman Institute, such as the complete exploration of Italy, On the contrary, 
in proportion to the greater dignity and originality of Greek art as compared 
with that of Italy, to the greater amount of virgin soil in the Archipelago 
n ml the neighbouring lamb of ancient Greek population iu comparison with 
the well investigated homos of ancient Italian civilization, was the certainty 
of the hope that the new work to be undertaken from Athens would yield 
rich results which might further the progress of science towards lhe solution 
of its most important problems. From the archaeologist's point of view, 
there could bo no doubt that the younger academy must rank os at least 
equal in dignity with the older a is tor-academy in Home, though possibly 
to the general public the latter, being old-established and personally known 
to marry, continued to bake precedence, or even to be still regarded as 
tht Institute. The works of the Athenian Institute were to be found—with 
the exception of some separate publications—in the Miithdhingtn of which 
there appeared annually n stout octavo volume accompanied by plates. In out¬ 
ward appearance it corresponded generally to the Roman Annuli except that it 
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was not accompanied by a folio publication of Mommtud incdtii, and thus there 
was no connection between tha tost ant! the illustrations of such monuments 
na were too huge to lie reproduced in the plates. Monthly reports were also 
dispensed with* Although in the ruse of contributions from members of 
other nations, foreign languages were not excluded, yet even with them the 
use of German greatly preponderated, since among Greek scholars, in conse¬ 
quence of their studies abroad, the knowledge of German 1ms become so 
general, that the necessary association with the natives of the country has 
not been, as formerly in Italy, hindered by linguistic difficulties. 

Although the establishment of the Athenian branch implied a remart- 
rdrb extension of the original Institute—doubled in fact its functions and its 
sphere of activity—yet the ends and the means of the new Imperial Institute 
were not confined to these two foreign localities. A third centre for 
investigations hud sprung up in Germany itself. As early as the year I.K+;|, 
Gerhard hail started in Berlin the dir/tfioi/s^wAj Ifitiniy m a lessor German 
urgnii of bis favourite foundation, the Roman Institute, men the Central 
Direction took tins journal in hand, the bond was tightened which already 
liuuiid the journal to the Institute, Beside the various publications in foreign 
tongues issued from Rome and the Athenian StOOntiaigtn, the Zdinrtg 
represented primarily German archaeological work. But for this last, tasks 
were preparing of an entirely different character. 

The annual budget of the Central Direction placed at its disjtcsnl ;i 
certain sum 1 far special scientific undertakings originating in the Institute.’ 
UF all the functions which archaeological science is in our days called to fulfil 
noun is more pressing tlmn the collection rind publication of all existing or 
traceable niunumenU Latterly, active progress has been made In simple 
tabulation by means of accurate catalogues, although many very important 
collections are still without a good list of their contents. But this process is 
tin more satisfactory than catalogues of manuscripts of ancient authors. 
Works <>f art cannot be studied without reproductions—descriptions can not 
enable us to see things. But reproductions only exist to a very insufficient 
extent. Archaeologists have only* too long content ml themselves with 
publishing ami os plaining the particular monuments that they cntiie across 
more or less by haphazard, and they have often seemed qnite unconscious 
that work on such fragmentary material can lead to no sure results. Here 
and there indeed one of the older Italians has attempted to collect together 
the m unit merits of one k i nd—n ^ Pietro Santo Bartoli has done for the terra" 
cotta lamps, Gori for the so-called diptych s with their ivory reliefs, Fkoront 
for the leaden seals—but there were, both in the kind of the monuments and 
in the execution of the design, efforts of modest scope. One man clearly 
perceived what was wanted—George Zoegn. the founder of sound method iii 
archaeology,—ami lie personally undertook the collection of Roman marble- 
relief? , but the publication of these was, unfortunately, soon interrupted by 
his death. His example was followed by Eduard Gerhard, who publicly 
declared : 1 No doss of ancient works of art has as yet been treated in a clear 
and comprehensive way, so as to take account of the whole supply that has 

0 t 
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Co ute to hand, and to the arbitrary character of a mare fancy choice are we to 
attribute the &ct that, our knowledge of lbe old art-monuments is entucly 
wanting in n firm foundation/ Gerhard, whose favourite proverb was, 

1 Monumentorum art is ipii unum vidit milium vidil, qui mdia vidit auwn 
ndiC cave brilliant example in the collection ha himselfaccomplished, with 
the help of the Berlin Academy, of Etruscan mirrors, t.f. of the drawings 
MV wed on their bocks. At the same time he brought together abundant 
material for a collection of reliefs on Etruscan sepulchral urns, and he marie 
so.no provision for the fur reaching field of Greek vase-paintings, if only by 
his very comprehensive publications. The Etik cinw}r«}>li'vp<e edited by 
Ch. Lenormant and Do Witte was undertaken from a similar point of view, 
but re in ai mil also for from exhausting the marvellous riches of vases stored 
up in the various public and private collections. As to sculpture, an 
invaluable foundation has been laid in Count Game's large A* de 
sculpture, which, however, is greatly wanting in stilistic accuracy and in 
critical circumspection. 

It was in this direction that a path of successful activity was market! out 
for the Institute. Already in 1835, Bunsen had called attention to the duty 
of the Institute to bring together in reproductions or at least in descriptions, 
all accessible monuments and to work them out ..n principles id classification. 
In dose connection with the Institute, the Berlin Academy embarked on 
the mighty undertaking of the Corpm Inxriptwinm LtUinantin, under 
Mommsen's superintendence, and shortly afterwards on that of a revision of 
certain parts of Boeckh's collection of Greek inscriptions, especially the Attic, 
superintended by KirehlmfT. In the fonuer work, Henzen, the secretary of 
the Homan Institute, took part; in that of the Attic inscriptions, Koehler, the 
secretary of the Athenian Institute. These great enterprises, moving along 
similar lines, might serve as models for archaeological undertakings of the 
same kind* In Rome, Brunn, one of the secretaries, revived Gerhard's project 
of a collection of the reliefs on Etruscan sepulchral urns, and even completed 
the first volume (1870), after which lie handed over the remaining two 
volumes to his pupil Gustav Korte. 1 Kijrte fdso took up the continuation 
of Gerhard’s work on mirrors, which had been begun by Klugmanu in 
Rome in 1878, and interrupted by his early death (1880), and this has been 
appearing in pal ts since 1884' In Vienna Comte urged the Austrian Academy, 
in 1873, to undertake the collection of Greek sepulchral reliefs, a task which, 
on accouut of the great wealth of material, it was found necessary to 
confine in the first instance to the sepulchral reliefs of Attica, This work, 
the publication of which will shortly be begun, was since entrusted, by the 
consent of the Academy ui Vienna, to the (are of the Archaeological Institute, 
The Institute had further undertaken, after the death of Otto Jahu {I860), 
the design which tie had kept in view of collecting the Roman reliefs on 
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sarcophagi, which task was committed to John s pupil Friedrich Matz_ The 
premature i loath of this young and excel lent investigator (12S7 4] for a time 
deprived the enterprise of its leader, until CSari Robert entered on the great 
undertaking. He carried it on so zealously, that at present the first part of 
the collection divided into five volumes is shortly to bo published. And 
finally Richard KckflW had in 1875 proposed to the Central Direction the 
collection of the so-called terra-Cottas, i n of the statuettes and reliefs of baked 
clay,, and had thus undertaken a difficult and fur-reaching work which bail 
hitherto been undeservedly neglected. AjwaHtcd by his pupil Hermann von 
Rohde n, Kekult^ accomplished his tadi as quickly as the material at his 
disposal would allow. The first volume, comprising the terra-col tas of 
Pompeii, compiled by Rohden, appeared in 1B80; four years later followed 
Kek ule's compilation of Sicilian term-eottaa, 1 Two further volumes, comprising 
the Roman bas-reliefs best known from the C&mpana collection in the Lou vie 
and the Tonagraean term-cottas, are in course of preparation. 

But however long the list of the publications of ‘ series ‘ now in process, 
w(j see that after all but a modest beginning hns been made when we eon- 
aider the whole of the task yet to be accomplished. For to mention but a few 
of the most prominent classes of monuments, we are still wanting in the 
statues, the pictures, the vase-paintings, the bronzes* the gems,—to say 
nothing of the architectural works. Only for the first-named class, the 

statues, among the moat important of all,—are the preparatory operations 

already begum There are two points of great uii]rtrtance in determining 
the choice of the series to be collected. In the first place it is necessary to 
find the right man for the particular task, which is not always an only matter. 
The undertakings that have hitherto been started rest entirely on the personal 
initiative of the editors, who have for the most part had at their command 
the results of some preparatory work, their own or that of others In 
such a case it was necessary to seize the opportunity, without considering 
whether this or that class of monuments was of the greatest importance. So 
that this point has been most essential in determining the selection of 
subjects. Besides ibis consideration, we have that of the funds to he applied 
to the work. The sum granted to the Institute for such purposes scarcely 
Suffices to keep on foot the undertakings already started, indeed beside* other 
cause*, of which we shall speak directly, the paucity of means has hod no 
small share in retarding the publications. So that it is no wonder if from 
time to time other series, of narrower compass, which might readily have 
found some one to take them up, have had to be postponed, and if the 
preparatory work for the series next contemplated, that of the statues, 
progresses but slowly. 

It is thus evident that the Institute, working from its centre in 
Berlin, and sustained by the effective co-operation of the branches at Rome 
and Athens, has made considerable effort* towards supplying archaeological 
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studies with the tiindaniental basis bo long required* All this* nativity is 
scarcely known beyond the narrowest circle of specialist*, still lass has it 
received its due meed of praise. But this is only natural when wo consider 
(hat the greater part of the preparatory work must of necessity be accom¬ 
plished incomplete silence. We lose all inclination to disparage the exertions 
mode and to complain of the delay in the appearance of results as soon as 
we realise the nature of the preparatory work ; thus even in the case of the 
Oerpws Inscripfioiium latijwrum , in spite of the wonderful powers of work 
of Mommsen and his follow-laboured whole decenuia elapsed, from the 
commencement of the whole work before the separate volumes could be 
arranged in something like conn acted sequence* Wo maybe allowed to trace 
here the course followed in this kind of work in the ease of one class of 
monuments which may serve as a specimen—that of the Homan sarcophagi- 
The marble sarcophagi of Homan times fall into two great classes. One 
kind is especially found in Greek lands, ami comparatively few specimens 
came ficom other regions* The other consists of those flint are for the most 
part product! of the city of Rome, and of a smaller number marm fin: lured in 
other parts of Italy or in the provinces of the lloman empire. Of the 
sarcophagi belonging to the city of Rome, Ibe greater number have remained 
in Rome, but very much scattered, ns since the Lime of the Kcmut^ince, the 
long reliefs of the sarcophagi have been freely used for the adornment of 
jiatftces, villas and houses, while the complete sarcophagi have served as 
fountains, troughs, and for similar purposes, A considerable number had 
gradually found their way into the Roman museums. But there was also ti 
large number of these sarcophagi and sarcophagus relief that had strayed 
away from Rome into the other museums of Europe. Scarcely a single 
collection, m far us St. Petersburg, CopBnlmgeu, Scotland {Russia Priory) h 
Portugal, ij without any specimens* On account of this wide diffusion of 
luatciiid, the editor experiences in the first place considerable trouble ici 
making a complete survey, then he has to make sure how much of this has 
already been published and also whether the publications one to bo trusted. 
This is very seldom the case, since at the present day the claims of science are 
much higher than they wore formerly, and involve not only reproductions 
accurate in detail and correct in style, but above all firings we must have it 
carefully ascertained how much of the work in high relief—so easily damaged 
—is really antique and how much h an addition due to ibe naive delight in 
creation of past centuries, which, unconcerned with questions as to genuine- 
nesSt busied itself in producing something pleasing that could be used in the 
decorations of courts* pipages, and hJills, We also have to cope with modem 
restorations, as they are still carried on in Rome, where, people are not 
afraid to produce, by completely arbitrary additions* from the damaged 
remains of a sarcophagus represent iug M:ir$vas r a varied combi nation of 
representations of all kinds of events. These investigations are, of course., 
only to be made with the originals, and thus require long journeys on the 
part of the collator, often to distant lands, where the remains of ancient art 
arc to be found at the very limits of modern culture, Personal inspection is 
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most particularly needed in the case of those sarcophagi which are only 
known from descriptions, often only from brief mentions And again, U is 
only in this way that the distinction can safely be in rule between wliat merits 
or requires reproduction by engmviug, and what only needs on exact 
description; sinor it would evidently be needless waste to have a drawing 
made of every single repetition of exactly the same com posit ton. 

These preparatory efforts on the part of the intending editor must be 
followed by those of the draughtsman And it is no light ta*k to discover 
an artist who has skill in work of this particular kind and Is willing to devote 
himself to it entirely, As soon as he is found, he must next be made hc« pininted 
wttb the special character of the work iu hand and must acquire practice in 
it. Mechanical reproductions, by means of photography, are generally im- 
jmssililo owing to the position of the monuments and the light in which they 
stand. We must have recourse then to drawing by hand, which by reason of 
the multitude of figures, and the dimensions of the compositions, often, too, 
tho inconvenient position of the objects, occupies a great deal of time, A ad 
then the draughtsman ought also to be somewhat of el diplomatist. He must 
obtain access, to the original, must overcome the innumerably always novel 
difficulties which the fancies of the owners or the avarice of the keepers put 
in his way, must on occasions provide himself with n scaffold and see to wlmt 
is necessary in other ways. In Rome, or generally in the larger museums, he 
is supported in his efforts by the officials of the Institute: or the directors of 
the collections, but in the smaller, out-of-the-way places, ho must rely on his 
own energy t tact, and powers of penmasiom But at last all these difficulties 
are overcome, and the bitter cold of winter hi the museums and the glowing 
heat of summer in the streets ami courts have been successfully withstood,— 
the drawings are ready. Now begins the revision, for even the most practised 
draughtsman, not being a specialist in archaeology, will not be able to com¬ 
prehend and reproduce everything correctly. Again, he will hardly in every 
case have a quite sound judgment as to the distinction between the antique 
parts and the modern additions or alterations. The head of llio undertaking 
must therefore set out on hU travels again, and if possible in company with 
the draughtsman, must set about a comparison ut the drawings with the 
originals, and order what alterations may be necessary . Not till then docs 
the material lie to hand in a form fit for me. 

Tliis work, which has to do with several thousands uf many-figured 
reliefs, has meantime occupied a period of many yen is and necessarily 
consumed huge sums of money. As a matter of fact, the work preparatory 
to the Vvipm 8arc&pka$&rutn has cost about £5,000, Now begins the pub¬ 
lication. A publisher has to be found and terms arranged with him—no 
easy matter in a work involving so much engraving. Resides this, ihe editor 
of the collection must determine the arrangement of tho whole work, tho 
suitable distribution of the separate subjects on tho plates, the mode of re¬ 
production—by copper-plate* lithography, mechanical process, or one of the 
heliotype processes—and to superintend the carrying out of the whole. He 
must at tho same time be always on the watch to see whether in iho mean- 
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time new monuments of the hind come to light and require supplementary 
>1 rowings. Finally he boss to compose the letterpress, Ekn.Lt to solve nil the 
problems which may be raised in connection v, h El it Then lie must send to 
press, and llit? printing being often of a laborious Mud involves yet further 
expenditure of time; and now at last first the volume* finally the whole 
work, is complete, until fresh accretions of monuments necessitate the 
production of supplementary numbers. 

Thus tedious is the process involved in every single series* With smaller 
works that frequently change hands and are easily lost sight of when in 
private ownership, such as teira-euttas, the difficulties are in many respects 
yet greater. Then again, the greater the artistic merit or the more peculiar 
the style of the monument, the greater are the difficulties of a really artistic 
drawing and repnxlneti. m. Yet another point is to be observed. It. is not 
enough to reproduce in their present condition the originals that are still extent 
we must go back to the older sources, some of which set before us these same 
works in their earlier state, often untouched by any restorations, white others 
preserve for us sculptures that have vanished or been loaL We have to do 
with two different kinds of sources. Particularly valuable art? the older 
collections of drawings! after the antique, from the fifteenth century down¬ 
wards, to which only in recent yeans the attention of nrchaeologisis has been 
directed* This material is Again very scattered. Berlin ami Coburg, 
ptwesnng t wo eopu?s of a large cidlee \Ion < nf si i cl s draw i rigs made nhou t the 
middle of the sixteenth century, were first considered* A particularly rich 
treasure is hidden in the Royal private library at Windsor, the collections of 
the famous Commeuclatere dal Puzm, of the seventeenth century, of the 
Cardinal MjMtfami^ &c., a great ]>art of which the Institute has been able to 
make use of by the kind mediation of the Empress Frederick, and by 
the gracious jiertiiissiou of the Royal possessor. The British Museum* some 
English private collections, the Paris library, the Library of the Eseurifd, &c r , 
contain other drawings of the kinrl not yet sufficiently brought to light, and 
we can hardly doubt that many similar sources of information lie unknown 
h various places. These must be tracked out and brought into use ns far 
ns is possible. Rut not only are the treasures Id-Men in rnnnuscripts to be 
discovered—all the literature of past times must lie diligently searched 
through with the same object Reports of excavations* descriptions of 
vanished works or of the earlier state of such ns have since been defaced, 
early engravings notices of the fortunes of the monuments in the hands of 
various owners, of dealers, nnd of restorers—nil these term the material for 
long and tedious labours, which, however, not being specially difficult* can 
be apportioned te younger workers tinder experienced oversight. It j§ quite 
evident that this indispensable work, if it had te be undertaken afresh for 
each separate undertaking, especially if we take into account the scattered 
and not easily accessible stale of the literature on the subject, would involve 
n quite unreasonable waste of time* money, nod strength. Eut also for the 
collection of Latin inscriptions, of which the conditions arc very similar to 
those of the collection of sarcophagi and other monuments, the troublesome 
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work of making extracts of tbe whole literature in manuscript or print, had 
been undertaken and accomplished os a whole. So that we inust regard as 
a necessity to the completion of the entire undertaking of the publication 
□f series, a repertory, comprehensive and ns complete as possible, of archaeo¬ 
logical literature-—not, of course, to be printed as a work in itself, but as a 
preparatory help to archaeological work. This notwithstanding it is possible 
that the order of the monuments to be extracted may be determined with 
reference to such undertakings as might lie nearest at hand. Tins task also 
has already been undertaken by the Institute with a special view to tbe 
future series of statues, ami has only been temporarily interrupted through 
want of the necessary funds. 

But we have not. even yet come to an end of the efforts of the Institute 
for the progress of archaeology. Wo must add a considerable number of 
special publications ami of grants towards the publication of works, which, 
though useful, were not likely to be a commercial success. Not, of course, 
that such assistance was given whenever asked for, even in the case of very 
desirable publications. Such a coarse would have gone beyond the means and 
the purposes of the Institute. Only such works could be taken up which 
bad, so to speak, the character of inventories or of sources of information. 
Among these are, in the first place, catalogues of antiques, such as that by 
Duetscbkct, in five volumes, of the collections of Upper Italy T including those 
of Florence 1 ; that by Matz and You Duhn of the scattered monuments of 
and that by Schreiber of the collection in the Villa Ludovisb 3 Nest 
to the:-e corner Kehocne p s index of the valuable Boeehi collection of vnsea, 
in Adda, of which the Institute undertook the publication, with copious 
illustration by platen* The Jubilee of the year 1&7D was the occasion of 
Do Rossis magnificent work on the older plans and views of the city of 
Rome* which opened up an almost unknown field of researchIt was also 
from tbe funds of the Institute that means were provided for Man's History 
of JkcorativG IVall-paintinr? m F&mpf ii, with the accompanying valuable atlas 
of splendidly executed coloured plates, a work of the greatest importance 
for the knowledge of ancient decoration. 15 SehliemanVs Myccne finds let! 
to the two great publications of Furtwiiogler and Lbscheke on the so-called 
My cone vases, which make a considerable contribution towards the knowledge 
of one of the oldest phases of art and civilisation on Greek soil* An excava¬ 
tion specially undertaken by the Institute in the utighbourhood of Achrunse 
brought to light a bee-hive vault like those of Mycene, the complete con tents 
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of which were published in a special treatise^ Another i* ready f^r publica¬ 
tion on uq excavation under (a ken by the Institute itself in I^sboa under the 
superintendence of Koldewey, for exploring ft largo and hitherto completely 
mi known Ionic temple. Finally, with the support of the Prussian MinisUy 
of Education and of the G email Military Stuff the InsiHute undertook tm 
entirely Fresh survey of Attica, and is publishing the results under Ernst 
Ctirtius and Kaupert’s aupervision in more than twenty large sheets® By 
these means, Attica now belongs to the moat exactly known regions of the 
world- A detailed text by Milehbocfor accompanies the ottos, As a welcome 
sequel to ibis we may regard the maps of Uyceuft, undertaken by Captain 
Steffen, which have for the first time presented ft clear and complete 
representation of this remarkable seat of die earliest Greek culture , 3 


IL 


Wo hope; that what we have said above will h&vo made clear to the 
reader how narrow and inaccurate is that conception which would still make 
the Ar'diftrotegifcd Institute identical with the liman Institute* and 
coniine all attention to this branch only- What we are dealing with is in 
fact nothing less than an attempt at the organized ion of tirckaaJogmd war l\ 
so far as such an attempt k necessary and practicable; for it is hardly needful 
te say that, besides this* the free labour of individuals will and must often 
Continue to be the principal factor in scientific progress. This thought was 
already present to Gerhard and to the other founders of the Roman Institute, 
and we must admire lhe talent with which the task was taken tip* and the 
parts assigned, while I he threads invisibly rested in the hands of that great 
organiser. But since Gerhard's death vre have no central personality, 
acknowledged as such by ull nut ions and by all follow'-workers. Moreover, 
the tasks sot before archaeology—w hich may justly be considered among the 
most progressive sciences of our century—have so much Increased that a single 
person and the former limited means no longer suffice for the corupreliensi ife 
and lofty purposes in view. In consequence, the Central Direction, faithful 
to tho tied it ions of the Institute while gradually transforming them, has 
undertaken this task and entered on the new paths marked out, without 
claiming in any way a privilege for doing so, but showing the way to other 
similar Institutions or Academies which might be willing to undertake or to 
promote other parts of the large work still remaining. For it is evident that 
neither the work of individual specialist nor die means of individual 
publishers would be sufficient lor such a scope* Only large public funds, 
methodically laid out* might in time attain the goal* Tho same remarks 
apply to the largo historical publications under taken in different countries 
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und generally supported l>y public funds, or by learned b^Hc?, except that it 
results necessarily from the nature of art, which must Appeal to tins eye, 
add to the conditions of tlio editing of works of art, that the publication 
of the great archaeological collections requires much larger sums tlirt.ii 
do the drawing up and the publication of mere written documents. And 
so in the choice of the means of reproduction no luxury is admitted; in 
fact economy is carried to such lengths that—hitherto, nf least—-those who 
are working on tho scries or on the special enterprises* receive no other 
reward for their roost fatiguing labours thou that which consists in the 
coiiscioiLaiit?^ of having furthered the cause of science* Then? is need in 
truth of the self-denying ideal tone of mind, which is not yet out oi vogue 
among the representatives of science in Germany, to overcome F&iot-hcarted- 
ur^s in work. But there is also need of a union of all forces, of a close 
organ tent ton, to prevent the strength of mtUviduala from being spent un- 
profitably, and to make all eftbrts help towards the attainment of the great 
objects lu view. 

It has already been remarked that for these objects the most iuijKHtant 
11 leans have been provided mi the two institutions abroad, she Homan and tin; 
Athenian Institutes. For either of these Institutes, its sphere of action has 
been determined by its geographical position. Alliens must be the centre ol 
exploration for those hinds of the East where Greek influences have pre¬ 
ponderated, not merelv for European Greece with its islands and the 
neighbouring regions, bat also for Asia Minor, which has of late been the 
field of rival explorations from all nations, as far as Cyprus and the coasts of 
ancient Phoenicia* The Roman branch institution naturally hiu Italy for its 
primary fiehl of research, without losing sight of the further western lands of 
the old Roman Empire* Besides keeping a watchful eye on all fresh dis¬ 
coveries, besides thoir own travels of research and even their own excavations 
on n small scale, the branch institutions find leisure for prosecuting Vigornusly 
11iose great tasks which belong to the Institute as a whole* The directors 
of the series as weU ns the artists employed, naturally have recourse to the 
secretaries In Homo or Athens* wdiu smooth their paths and generally 
undertake their cause. But besides the secretaries* they have at their 
disposal the w hole ranks of young scholars, who for about forty years have, in 
the phrase of Hie Capitol, gone by the name of mgazzi* Of these the 
main body consists of those who hold the bursaries of the Institute, four 
being appointed every year, and they are joined by other young scholars, 
Germans and foreigners—of bite Especially Austrians. These young men, 
under the direction of the secretaries go through courses of study, with 
practical work, in archaeology, epigraphy, and topography, which* considering 
ihe riches of material heaped up and still accumulating from all Hides in the 
museums, afford an incomparable practical completion to their previous 
academic studies. Moreover they make ilieir entrance, under the guidance of 
the secretaries. Into the organism we have already described of archaeological 
work as a whole, and it is gratifying to see how jealously and how skilfully 
the young men, in addition to their own studies, undertake now the 
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cataloguing of a collection, now the promotion of otic of the great pub¬ 
lications* now a small excavation, now the exploration of unknown places 
or of insufficiently known niinsi We soon rt-rognize that a string common 
motive power urges on nil these labours, and bow m active and friendly 
competition each everts himself For the common good: 'To be the first in 
every lield, anil still surpass the rest/ And yet the reins are not hold so 
tight as may be tlic rase in other similar institutions. The German way 
ia to leave to the individuals as much freedom as possible, ami the good 
training and good will of the majority fully justifies this principle. All the 
more encouraging is the voluntary co-operation of the individuals in common 
effort for the progress of science. 

When the attention has to bo directed to such high and far-reaching 
purposes, the question naturally arises whether the arrangements handed 
clown from the past are still quite adequate to those purposes, or whether in 
certain points reforms are required. Such considerations have come home to 
the members of the Central Direction for many years past. As might 
naturally be expected, any such suggestions applied less to the newer 
arrangements which were a product of the tendency to take a wider range 
than they did to the oldest part of the whole establishment, the Roman 
Institute. This had both in its organs and in its settlements, entirely kepi 
to the traditions of its time of foundation, more than a half-century before, 
when the Roman Institute was the only accredited scientific representative of 
Archaeology in Italy. But in the place of a patronizing Papal government and 
a divided Italy, had been formed the united Italian kingdom, which was 
striving to gather its forces together in the scientific as well as in the political 
field, and wrote on its banner the proud utterance: * Italia fa da Already 

in the year 1872, the municipal Commission of Archaeology, which had for 
its task to preserve antiquarian interests amidst the extensive rebuilding 
going on in the new capital of Italy, began to publish its own archaeological 
journal, the editors of which were in a better position than the Institute to 
f a )]ow up and to place on record the discoveries which were daily being 
made. Thus the antiquities of the city of Rome were withdrawn from tho 
monthly Rejtorts of the Institute, and only the Monnmenti with the Anna l i 
attached to them continued to be the natural vehicle for publications 
requiring much space and large plates. A quantity of periodicals in tho 
provinces of wider or narrower scope followed the example of the capital. Of 
still greater moment was the decision taken in 187') by the Roman Aondania 
tfti Linen to publish monthly accounts of nil new excavations and discoveries 
derived from the reports furnished by the Inspectors of Excavations through¬ 
out Italy to the General Direction of Antiquities at Rome. The annual 
quarto volume composed of these official tfoiine derjli scan served the same 
purjiase which the BidUttiw of the Institute hail been endeavouring for half 
a century to carry out with less abundant and trustworthy materials. Was it 
then expedient to continue the production of the BulUttiw in its early form 1 
None could answer this question in (he affirmative except those who regarded 
anything which was customary as necessarily worthy of preservation. 
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Thfl difficuhics connected with tlic folio platus of the Mmuitunti Inedit i 
were of another kind. When that publication was tiro methods of 

engraving only were in use for such works, lithugmph and copperplate* The 
funner process Lad been only occasionally used by the J nslitule, particularly 
for the plates published in Parks, and again, more recently, fW the reproduction 
in colours of vase- and wall-paintings. Copperplate engraving, on the oilier 
hand, was used by skilled artists both in Paris and Rome, and so was 
principally employed for the plates of the Institute. During a long time, 
up to about 1870, they were confided mainly to Rartulommeo Bartoechii, whose 
engravings also in other artistic publications have won celebrity* But gradu¬ 
ally this branch of art decayed at Home, and now it is cultivated with far 
more success elsewhere* Thus in the case of difficult engravings foreign 
engravers had to be employed. Also in regard to nil of the modern photo¬ 
graphic processes of reproduction the level of technical excellence at Rome 
is rather low; and the silver-printing which in practised there with z<:i| ami 
success is out of the question when a large edition required* In the ease 
of chroniydilhography too, only easy subjects are reproduced with tolerable 
success. The result of these unfortunate condition?., for which the Institute 
was in no way responsible, was that difficult plates had frequently to b" 1 
executed out of Italy, And when this was the ease the original drawings 
Saul to be sent to Berlin, or Leipzig, or Munich, and the stock of the valuable 
plates hud to be sent buck to Borne ; whence once more at the end of the 
year they mode their way back to Germany with the complete edition. It 
was surely simpler and mora practical,seeing that this would probably be 
necessary oftener and oflenur in coming years, simply to remove the whole 
publishing of like JfowawMrj^i from Rome. 

For such removal there was another nnd a still stronger reason. The 
Mvn.it meat i were the only foliu publication at the disposal of the Institute. 
In the bauds of the secretaries at Rome they were naturally mainly used 
for the reproduction of Italian monuments, among which a prominent place 
was taken by the monuments of Etruria,, and lately by those of early Italian 
civilisation, besides vases, statues of the kirn) common in Roman museums* 
sarcophagi, nnd wall-paintings* True Greek art was thrust too much into 
the background* and commonly found a place only on suggcarion from abroad. 
Such a selection of material fulfil led ill the general purposes of the Institute. 
It naturally seemed unfair that the Athenian Institute, situated at the very 
source of the purest art and in the midst of continual important discoveries 
should not have so large a share in that great publication ns hud Rome. A 1 
share in it was also claimed by the Berlin Direction; German museums 
and many foreign gallerias, such :is the British Museum with its many 
unpublished treasures, could be more ejisily reached from Berlin. 

Finally there were inconveniences in conned i on with the AnitulL One 
of the chief purples of this publication w r as p as has been shown, to provide 
an accompanying text to the plates of the Menu mart i: the two were closely 
connected The consequence was that sometimes a very important monu¬ 
ment difficult of comment was kept hark for years because on able 
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commentator could not be found; aometimM a plate wan accompanied by a 
hastily writt-u paper quite unworthy to appear m « first-rate periodical. 
Such experiences aiggested the question whether it would not be beUer to 
loosei, the close anion between the Annati and the large plated and to let 
each periodical aland on an independent footing. 

Yet another point called for consider tit bn. At the tune when the 
Institute was founded, circumstances had required the exclusive use of the 
Italian, French, or Latin language, ami the exclusion of German. R'it times 
were changed. Knowledge of the German language had, within I he last tew 
decodes, spread to n remarkable extent, especially in Italy—the only country 
here in question. There ore at the present day in the principal cities of Italy 
but few scholars who are not acquainted with German, at least aiifficiieutly 
well to he able to read it without difficulty, especially us German archaeologi¬ 
cal literature cannot be safely neglected by any student ot the subject. On 
the other hand there was not a single Italian whose cars were not sensitive 
to the foreign-sounding style of Italian tli&t- pervaded the wrmngs of the 
Institute, and it required all the court, sy which belongs to Italians hy birth 
and breeding to endure patiently, and without change of countenance, such 
mutilation of their beautiful mother-tongue. As early us ten year* Ago, on 
the occasion of the jubilee of the Institute, Lhe impatient inquiry was beard 
from the younger Italians, whether I he time bad not come to allow admission 
to the German language, with the Italian, into the periodicals of the Institute 
and to give credit to Italians for knowing at least so much German. And 
indeed, since the French bad withdrawn from the Institute, and the Roman 
Institute belonged almost entirely to Germans and Italian, it seemed unrea¬ 
sonable to reserve, simply in memory of old times, to the I rench language 
the place it had formerly held, now that ltd use had long ceased to be very 
frequent, and to exclude German from the periodicals of an institution 
tliat belong to the German Empire, from which it derives its entire 
support, is guided by German officials, and is by preference frequented by 
young German scholars. We may safely ask whether France, England, or 
ItuTv, under similar circumstances, would ever have for more than fifty year* 
completely renounced the employment of their own languages in oral dis¬ 
cussion and in publication. And apart from the question of national dignity, 
con venience and equitv demanded t hat Germans should no longer be com¬ 
pelled to clothe, or to cause others to clothe, their articles in the generally in¬ 
convenient and ill-filling garment of a foreign tongue. How much of the 
natural expression of the thought and the original colour of the description is 
usually lost in this process of transformation, and bow easily an unintended 
comic element creeps in, might be illustrated Irorn many example?. 

m. 

It was along these lines that changes were being mooted within the 
(Vntral Direction, and a discussion of the subject bad been placed among the 
agenda for the next general meeting, whonmaUers were unexpectedly brought 
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to a more speedy decwion. In the New Years number of the ZSlmsehe ZtiUmg 
f<w 1885, Herr Ibm*, Professor of English Literature at the University of 
Heidelberg, ami atttlmr of several work?! on Roman history, who had lived 
sonic winter months at Rome, cotnp!:lined of tlie exclusion of the Gorman 
language from the writings ami discussions of the Roman Institute, The 
Imperial c hancellor (the Institute as a foundation depending on the 
Empire, and on account of its branch academies in foreign parts, comes 
under the Foreign Office) demanded from tlie Contra! Direction a statement 
on tire subject, and subsequently ordered thorn to give the German !nngitag<‘ 
iU proper privileges in the Roman Institute. The Mmumnitl and the 
Annuli were to he turned into a German periodical, (he use of Latin being 
permitted; in the /is//f/hiio, on the other hand, Italian was to he allowed, 
and io exceptional cases also French. In the oral dist-uad-iiK of the meeting* 
German and also Italian were to la: Used—other languages only wlieu the 
speakers were unfamiliar with either of these tongues. By this means, 
a definite line was laid down for the further resolutions of the Centra] 
Direction. In the most essential points, these new orders agreed with the 
intended changes already described, and although at first the regulation 
seemed to involve difficulties in some points of its execution, after a personal 
conference of the Central Direction with the Roman secretaries, n satisfactory 
understanding was reached as to the method of carrying out the future 
rules. 

Tire affairs of the J/o/ti/woih. lent themselves the most easily to re¬ 
arrangement, When this was to he made the chief periodical of the Institute 
as a whole, the removal from Rome to the residence of the Central Direction, 
Berlin, ■also desirable on technical grounds—and the transformalien of the 
ifommnti etntichi maliii into Anlikt Btitlvxrke followed as n matter of 
course. I lie epithet inediti might be omitted, Iweause on occasional more 
exact republics lion of monuments of which hitherto only inadequate 
engravings had appeared, was not to bo entirely excluded. Each of the 
three centres of the Institute, Berlin, Rome, and Athens, obtained free 
disposal of a third of the twelve annual plates, although this rule is not to 
be enforced with pedantic precision. If one of tho three seats of Direction 
happens to be particularly rich in materials, so that it can make public 
any specially important monuments, it is an understood thing that precedence 
should be given to its publications, and on the other hand the editorial staff 
has to take means for preventing undue preference from being given to any 
particular kind of monuments, and to provide for a fair proportion among the 
works of architecture, of sculpture, and of printing. The three numbers Aral 
hove appeared since the change afford n justification of it which will be easily 
appreciated. They are distinguished from the former Roman 3l<ynumenii 
both by the variety of important monuments and by the great superiority m 
rhe processes of reproduction, and if, especially in the latter respect, some¬ 
thing remains to be desired i,for in this respect Berlin is less advanced 
than, (.g. Vienna), the progress made is never!hekn clear to every unpre¬ 
judiced mind. W® would observe in particular that the investigation of 
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architectural remains had not till now been allowed to occupy the space 
which its importance merited. The textual appendix to each number consists 
only of a rather short table of contents of the separate plates, which gives 
the facta about as fully as would a good catalogue. No more lengthy 
explanations are permitted in that place. Such elucidations as are necessary, 
in cases where opinions may safely be stated, find their place in one or other 
of the periodicals of the Institute ; where the mere reproduction is sufficient 
or where adequate explanation would require deeper aud more protracted 
study, then at least the monument is made :weessihle to all archaeologists as 
soon as possible. 

When in the case or the large plates, appended explanatory notices 
ceased to be necessary, the Annuli seemod to lose their chief jwison ifd/i. 
which had consisted in maintaining such connection between illustration and 
explanation. The remaining pert of the contents of this periodical wen* more 
like those of the Build Lino. Seeing then that the number of really valuable 
or even of somewhat important archaeological works which can take the 
shape of magazine articles, is not very numerous, and seeing also that it 
would not he desirable to further the publication of inferior work by means 
of a superfluity of periodicals of similar character, it seemed advisable to 
effect a concentration of forces, the more so as other nations—Italy, France, 
England, America—have recently begun with great success to unite their 
forces iu special periodicals dedicated te archaeology. To thia end, the part 
Of the Homan Amtili devoted to the more important investigations was 
united with the ATchttcolopiiche Zt it a tig of Berlin, and the twofold origin 
was expressed in the new title of AfcJuuoloffi^chtts J fl A vbveh. tor the sensa¬ 

tional interest of striking novelties, suitable for a journal or a monthly 
magazine, is out of place in a quarterly or an annual, which should be in the 
first place devoted to continuous scientific investigations of greater or less 
scope. These can sometimes dispense with pictorial i I lustrations, or they 
roav be illustrated in the plates of the annual or by smaller sketches inserted 
in the letterpress, or finally they may be attached to the larger plates of 
the Ant ike Mdmrkt, The form of the Jahrfowk is like that of the previous 
Artkutohrfwht ZeUnng, but made a little smaller, so that the inconvenient 
two-col until page could he changed for a single column. The annual i> 
supposed to be capable of extension by the issue of separate supplement*. 
Often, unfortunately, the publication of extensive archaeological works which 
require a large number of plates meets with great difficulties in tile conditions 
of the book trade, or sometimes It is effected in an out-of-the-way place, 
where it is withdrawn from convenient general use. The supplementary 
numbers of the annual, following as occasion arises, are designed to obviate, 
ns far as possible, these disadvantages, without compelling the purchasers 
of the annual to take the supplements in addition. As a first instalment 
a paper by Strzygowski on the illustrated calendar of Furius Dionysius 
phil«*calus (a n, 354} has already appeared. A number of ether interesting 
works—for instance, a report on important discoveries in the Aeolic town of 
Aigae, and a treatise, by DdrpfeUI and Boiach, 00 the remains of earlier Greek 
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theatres an-i ihoir (irraiigfinifinte— Ijuvo b<rii jirumisiHl m the forth coining 
supplements, t sicdly, from the present year onwunlH, the annual, appearing 
in quarterly numbers, contains a regular supplement corresponding to the 
AnAaeotttfucfa Axztigtr formerly edited by Gerhard. For as it ts desired, ns 
far as possible, to keep the annual in the regions of purely scientific discussion, 
uinl seeing llmt the periodicals of the Roman and of the Athenian Institute 
—of which we shall speak directly—are occupied principally within their 
own geographical limits, it is advisable to have a paper of "freer scope for 
communications on points of bibliography and on pints touching museums, 
for notice* of the proceedings of the Berlin Archaeological Society (a society 
akin, as it were, to the Institute) uud of other scientific societies, "for news of 
excavations, for short scientific notices, for obituary records, and so forth. 
This completion of the annual by the addition of a paper of this kinii wit! 
certainly meet the wishes of many fellow-workers, especially of such as reside 
in the provinces, and owing to their distance front the centres of the Institute 
an? without opportunity of hearing the news that ever Hows thither from 
all parts. Thus, for example, since a knowledge of the proceedings of the 
above-mentioned Berlin Society, very important in many ways, has for years 
Letm unattainable by means of German archaeological periodicals, people had 
to gather their informs lira From political, literary, nud other newspapers and 
weekly papers. If po.^iblo, this will not be the cose in future. 

Besides those two German publications, which especially represent the 
Institute as a whole, the two foreign Institutes naturally require each its 
special organ. In Alliens, the MUthtilunyen appearing in quarterly numbers, 
jllualrated by a number of smaller plates, has for the most part kept its 
original arrangement. Under Ulrich Koehlers editorship, this periodicid lias 
by the thoroughness of its discussions uinl its excellent scientific tom* 
obtained a place of honour among Its contemporaries. The only wish to be 
expressed—one justified by the title of eontmunitatiem—m that the periodical 
could be directed more along the lines taken by the publication—also 
Athenian—of the French School However, in this respect a marked 
improvement has of late been visible, which is to be attributed partly to the 
conscious purpose of the editors, parity to the increased interest in travels 
and discoveries taken by members of the Institute, especially by the holders 
of studentships and their companions, and partly in the character and bent 
of studies of ode of the secretaries. Wilhelm bbrpfcld, who kid belonged 
to the Athenian Institute for some years, and he came second secretary hi 
1886, and soon after first secretary, belongs to Unit band of architects who 
have received a thorough training in the exact investigation of Ancient 
buildings, by means of the German excavations at Olympia and the 
Prussian at Peigeamiui, and at the same time me capable of making a com¬ 
plete co-ordination of tlieir investigations with those of archaeologists who 
have undergone a different training. Iu securing Ddrpfobl for the Athenian 

Institute, the study of architecture—hitherto almost entirely neglected_ 

has won a permanent place as a branch of the work of the Institute. 
Both the Antiki Bildictrkt and llic Athenian MUtktUwtgm, have aheadv 
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gained much thereby, ami not the least advantage of the newly aroused 
activity «f the Institute has been the gradual fresh measurement of extant 
undent buildings, ami the discussion of the results obtained from them. The 
lesser ex- avatiom; set on foot in various places for the purpose of promoting 
those investigations afford at the same tiino an excellent training in such 
work I'ur the young scholars who hike part in them. It is to be hoped that 
(lendany will not renounce the ho[>e of plucking, on some future occasion, 
new Olympian or PergwncBL* laurels, and on such an occasion, this hatnl -it 
directors of excavations will be found, in virtue of their knowledge and their 
practical skill, to be of very great service. 

The example of the Athenian periodical naturally suggested itself to 
those who had the tusk of revising the form of the Roman JiulkUiy&. The 
zealous activity of the Italians above described, particularly in reporting 
archaeological discoveries, and to some extent also in working out results, 
necessitated soma kind of change. We are far from regretting this circum¬ 
stance—on tho contrary, it seems to ub quite iu the order of things that 
Italy, strengthened on all sides, should regard it as a task peculiarly her own 
to collect and make known the archaeological facts and discoveries within her 
own limits; nay, wo acknowledge, with uoinixed satisfaction, that among the 
reporters not n few are accomplishing their task moat meritoriously. Though 
the Roman Institute has lost thereby some of its previous functions, it si ill 
retains sufficient for its powers. Moreover, even in the field of reporting, not 
all its duties were taken away. With respect to such important excavations 
sim, those of Pompeii, no reports are, for minuteness imd accuracy, to bo 
compared with those of Mau in the Roman BiiUcUino. The Italian official 
inspectors of excavations are so numerous that it is impossible for all to stand 
at the same level of scientific knowledge, and many places merit and require 
a more accurate report. This applies especially to those parts of Italy which 
were once Greek, and which lie somewhat outside the circle of interests of 
the Italian investigator. Further, it is a natural result of regular and official 
drawing np of reports, that in the course of a long-continued excavation the 
connection of results is easily broken, and that they cannot afford to pass over 
anything, however slight and insignificant. We can thus easily imagine that 
ia many cases a supplementary or a periodical r£auv\4 of the really important 
things discovered (which must depend not on the descriptions of others but 
on personal observation), and a sketch of tho results ensuing therefrom, must 
tie by no means cut of place. And further, tho Athenian Mitthrituiitjot have 
shown that, besides the reports of excavations, room may he found fir special 
scientific invealigatioiis. This function of the former Annah, with the plates 
thereto belonging, is now' also reserved fur the SullttHno, So that the 
Roman MUthfitinigen (with the second title of Bulltt/hio) not only represent 
the former MuUdtino, hut constitute, with tho addition of a part of the 
Awtaliy an extended organ for researches belonging to tho regions of the 
Roman Institute, ie. to all the western Lands of the Mediterranean basin. 
As not Only the labour of Germans, but, according to the older custom, the 
co-operation of Italinu members of ihe Institute is particularly expected in 
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i] ‘ l * field, bulb languages arc equally favoured in this periodical; indeed, in 
enler to satisfy the inti rests of Italian workers and readers as far as possible, 
if IS probable that Italian will continue for long timo to be the dominant 
language. The appended plates are in many, perhaps in most cases, sufficient 
for the illustration of the papers. At the same time, it is possible here also 
lo hand over the more comprehensive monuments or groups of mentimerits 
to (lie Anlitre Bihlmrkt, while the treatises pertaining thereto, if they nre to 
he in Italian, nmy find their place in the Roman MiUhdiungm. Finally, we 
must especially noth*—what is indeed self-evident, but has encountered 
doubts and fears in some quarters—tlmt the secretaries In Rome and Athens 
ore as independent as they were before, in relation not only to the editing of 
their periodicals, but to the whole sphere of their scientific activity. 

But lbs now arrangement of the periodicals which we have' described 
was not the only novelty. One which penetrated deeper into all previous 
haliits was the permission to use the German language in the meetings of 
thi Institute, These winter meetings in the large librarv ttf the Institute 
form, if we may use the eipression, the great mart for the exchange of Italian 
and German knowledge. Here more than anywhere else have been formed, for 
more than half a century, the friendly personal tics which bind together the 
scholars of both nations-^-here the newest discoveries are imparted, and 
become at once material for a lively exchange of thought At one time, all 
listen with eager reverence to an enchanting analysis from Giambattista de 
Rosri; at another, they follow with interest the arguments of the German 
scholars belonging to the Institute. The medium of mutual understanding 
was the Italian-language. It was open to doubt whether German were—not 
equally well, but in any degree at all—adapted to this purpose. For there is 
for a foreigner a very great difference between the faculty of understanding a 
printed treatise and that of following a spoken discourse, and in this ease 
there was also to be considered the great variety among German dialects, and 
the want of fluency sometimes found especially among (be younger scholars 
in foot, the foar seemed to be justified that to introduce the German humwgo 
without making any exceptions would be to defeat the whole object of these 
gatherings, and to disturb the old, near relations subsisting between Italian 
and German fellow-workers. This result was unfortunately, before there was 
nny visible sign of the intention of such a radical change, assumed aa certain 
also in certain German circles at Rome, and was also openly talked of in the 
presence of the Italian friends of the Institute. Thus excitement am! bad 
feeling were aroused in Rome, People thought themselves justified in 
assuming that the traditional relations towards tho Italians were now at stake, 
and there arose a project of an opposition Italian Institute started by the late 
minister Bonghi. But when the official proceedings in Berlin, which took a 
certain time, were completed, it l«came evident that here once more there 
Lad been ‘ much ado about nothing.' Certainly, the German language was 
allowed free access to the meetings, and indeed, for the so-to-spenk official 
parts of the session—the opening and closing—its use was made compulsory, 
in order thereby to maintain in some measure the claims of Germany in 
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to the Institute. -But since, in ease Italian scholars should he present, 
the use of Italian was expressly to be permitted to all present without any 
limitations, the Iralinn# still had it hi their power to give preponderance to 
thfl language of the land in which the Institute was established. It' foreign 
guests are unable to express tbeBWelves in either of these languages or in 
LevLiu, they may. us an exceptional privilege, take inert iu the proceedings in 
other languages, such as English or French. 

17 . 

The readers who have followed these explanations will, I trust, have 
become convinced on two points. In the first place, that the changes 
necessitated within the last few years in flic Roman Institute, have revolted 
quite uatumllv on the one hand from the transformation of the Institute into 
a finely-established institution of the German Empire, and on the other 
hand, from the extension of tin.* scientific objects which had to be placed in 
view.' Even the change of name from 1 Institute cti Corrispondonzu 
archeokgica' into the matt) simple 1 Deutsche* archiiologbebes Instimt’ was 
a natural result of that change in official petition, and at. once it points to the 
fact that the unduly narrow range of the earlier Roman Institute lias been 
expanded so as to form an organization on a large scale, proceeding from its 
centre in Germany, and comprehending a variety of forces, ^ et this change 
in uuuie does not by any means betaken a character of exclusiveness, which 
would he contrary to the old international traditions of the Institute. On the 
contrary, the cooperation of nil engaged iu a like work, to whatsoever nation 
they may belong, is most earnestly desired. To this end, all the privileges 
and means of assistance which the Institute can offer have bees placed nt 
the disposal of all workers equally. The lectures aud demonstrations which 
the secretaries undertake with the students are, both in Home and in Athens, 
open to young scholars from foreign countries, if they have sufficient 
acquaintance with the German language, and we are glad to sec that these 
advantages are willingly made use of in Athens by the mein hors of the 
American and the British Schools. In the rooms of the Casa Tarpon, 
foreign archaeologists may also find accommodation, so far ns space permits. 
And again, the rise of the excellent library of the Institute is open without 
distinction to nil educated |K>rsons; how much this permission implies, and 
how eagerly it is used — especially by the Italians—every one knows, who has 
spent any length of time in Home. 

The second point on which I desire to lay especial stress is that of the 
relation of the Institute to the Italians, which through misunderstandings 
and niisiuterpre tat ions like those noticed above, once threatened to become 
considerably .strained. On several occasions, a meaning has been put into 
the changes in the Institute which would imply that u certain ultra-German 
cltnusinijftti had come to prevail there, and that the changes Lad been 
prompted by feelings of hostility to Rome or even by contempt for the 
Italian colleagues. Yet nothing could be further from the truth. Seeing 
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tfiat Germans feci ourselves, m political matters, whether through the 
analogies in our recent history. or in virtue of common efforts rondo in behalf 
of peace, closely bound to the Italian people, how should we come in the field 
of science to renounce! nil at ones all our old traditions and to thrust Lack, or 
regard with aversion, those who had for a long time been our friends and 
fellow-workers ? On the contrary, those changes in tho publications of tlie 
Institute were in part the actual result of the recently-stimulated activity of 
tlic Italia us themselves and of our ungrudging recognition of their chum to 
carry on their own work in their own land and by the light of their own 
knowledge. If in course of time, the scheme once set on foot and since 
abandoned, of an Italian archaeological institute should be carried out, we 
Germans would he the very first to give the new establishment a hearty 
welcome. We should behold in it not so much a rival institution as uu 
additional strength to the spirit of scientific enterprise which would animate 
both institutes alike. The field of archaeological research ia surety wido 
enough and rich enough to allow two institutes to find sitllietent work without 
mutual hindrance. How stands the cose at Athens 1 Besides the very 
energetic Greek archaeological society with its own journal, and besides the 
Governmental Department for Antiquities mul Museums, which also has its 
monthly reports, we have there at work no less than four foreign archaeo¬ 
logical institutes—the French School, the Gorman Institute, the American 
School, and the Brityi School, and yet all these find without difficultv their 
fitting spheres of activity. Why should wo espect to find it otherwise in 
Rome, in Italy ? 

But if, nevertheless, those fears have been able to become w idespread, and 
even to become diffused beyond the boundaries of Italy, this diffusion is in 
great port to be attributed to the fact that almost at the same time a complete 
change of persons took place in the secretarial bodies both at Athens and 
at Rome. It was easy to attribute an erroneous importance to this fact, which 
indeed resulted from an entirely accidental combination or peculiar circum¬ 
stances. Athens was deprived of Ulrich Koehler who had for long been sob 
secretary, on bis sunn nous to Berlin to undertake the professoriate of ancient 
history—an honourable post, which he wan naturally unwilling to decline. 
His colleague DdrpfeM remained, and after Eugen Petersen had Tor a short 
lime occupied Koehler's post, was transferred to the firaf place, while Paul 
AVoltere was associated with him as second secretary. In Rome, there died 
iu January, ISS7, the venerable Wilhelm Heuzen’ who for almost half a 
centiiry had taken part in the direction of the lost!lute, and who had always 
heen, to use Mommsen's words, hoiiarum liUtrarum apud duos mtiumea propa- 
f/'itw, Itahmm Gtrmanorumqw, amcUiaf dabititar, A short time previously, 
Ucdfgang Hclbig, who likewise had fur more than twenty years carefully 
cultivated frient,| y relations with the Italians, had on the ’advice of hi’s 
physician requested permission to retire on account of his failing health, and 
under such circumstances, this could hardly bo denied to him. Thus there 
left Runic, almost simultaneously, those persons with whom the Italians were 
most fntmlinr, and who might stand ns representing the tradilions of many 
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year?. It was quite? natural that fome connection should be supposed 
between these events and the new arrangements, though such a supposition 
must ignore the facts thot H el big hail taken part in the consultations of the 
Central Direction as to the new 7 Constitution, and hud declared himself satisfied 
with it in all essential point*, and that Ilenzen had readily undertaker! to 
carry out the new arrangements, and thereby to prove to the Italians that 
the scope and intentions of those arrangements had been incorrectly repre¬ 
sented. to them. The Central Direction thus compelled by circumstances, 
CouW do nothing more than to fill the posts with the best qualified persons 
available, and with such ;ls were quite clear from any trace of hostility against 
Italy. Thru the principal post was assigned to Eugen Petersen, a well-known 
investigator and teacher of archaeology, w ho had likewise conducted excava¬ 
tions and expeditions of discover}' in Asia Minor, and whose character, 03 w r ell 
as his mature ago, afforded a pledge that he, like Hcnzcn, wolilJ always be 
ready to do good services to anybody, and would in everything regard ex¬ 
clusively the interests of science. At the same time no one seemed better 
suited to the epigraph ierd part of the task than Christian lliilscn, fellow- 
worker and successor to Kcirzcn in the publication of the titali ur&ani in 
the great Corpus inacriptunnon Latiftarum. Also August Mau p who had for 
long acted as amanuensis to Henze n, and during his long stay at Rome has 
acquired the full confidence of the Italian scholars, w^ts attached to the 
Roman Institute, with the special prevision that he should devote his attention 
to the library, and ako continue to prosecute ids study of Pompeii. And if wo 
also observe how precisely the moat weighty rcpreaflntatives of Italian learning, 
such na De Rossi and Fiorelli, now as previously take an active share in 
tho discussions and the work of the Institute, we may rest assured in the 
bopO| that even if a few misunderstandings may yet linger in Rome, they 
will all vanish in course of time, and that the old friendly co-opcration of 
Germans and Italians will continue to exist*—a hope which seems to lie 
justified by ihe three volumes that have since appeared of the Roman 3IU~ 
tMlungm. Finally, we have a pledge For a peaceable administration of all 
the affairs of the Institute, m such fashion as to avoid giving offence, and to 
follow only the best interests of science, in the person of the man who stands 
at Lhe bead of the whole Institute, Alexander Conze, who had already for 
xruiny years presided ever the Central Direction, but bad been hindered by 
Other duties from devoting all Ids powers to the Institute, has now been for 
two years at the head of the whole establishment, in the post of General 
Secretary, which had ceased at Gerhard's death, but has been revived as 
a new office by the Imperial Government Thus a fixed central point has 
been given, without which ao far-reaching an organisation could hardly have 
Ijeen kept together. 

However much we may regret the great personal changes of the last few 
years, we must acknowledge that lhere is a more cheerful side to be seen in 
the application to the work of entirely fresh forces. There arc no longer any 
particular interest* belonging to the Roman and to the Athenian Institute, 
or to the department in Berlin^ but nil the officials and all the active members 
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of the Institute, mutually realizing their common interests, sire animated by 
on equally warm affection for Lho Institute as a whole. They all cherish the 
same firm conviction of t ho imporlance of their common undertakings, of lho 
worthiness of their common aims, and of the necessity, in order to roach those 
aims, of uniting all forces in unbroken harmony. May tlio Institute in this 
matter find ever the kindly interest and the intelligent support of :dl those, 
of whatever laud or nation they may be, who have at heart the energetic and 
methodical development of utuhaeological science, while on its side, the 
Institute is over ready to support all those who are In Wiring along with it 
towards a like goal. 


£ntA£SBi;K Q t Hot, issa. 


Ad, MrcfUELia. 
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ARTEMIS-LETO AND APOLLO-LAIRBEXOS. 

One of ttae most curio ns series of Ana to! bn inscriptions known to me 
has been published by Mr. Hogarth in this Jicncraaf, 1H87, pp. 570 ft Their 
impfirfcnnco lies in the fact that they show ns tlio manners and religion of one 
district hardly affeetd! by Greek civilisation, and almost purely native in 
character. As tire use of the Greek language mi el knowledge of Greek 
civilisation spread p <he native manners wen,- proscribed a a barkarDUB, and 
even native mythology was discarded and Greek talcs adapted 10 suit the 
locality. I have frequently given ins tailor of tbi*. At Magticfida ftd 
for example, if we may judge from the references of Pmmnms, the mythology 
of the district was re-incite]led under the inline rice of the Greek literary 
tradition of Niobc, and localities had to be found to suit the details of the 
story. 

As to the inscriptions published by Mr Hogarth, Nos. -30. probably 
no one who reads over the texts can doubt that Greek was strange to the 
writers. They wen? native Phrygians, speaking their own language with a 
smattering of Greek, cpite uneducated, but impressed with the belief 
universal over Asia Minor that Greek was lhe one language of education, 
and trying to express themselves in Greet In every part of the country 
where the inscriptions enable us to penetrate below the Graeco- Roman 
varnish, the same inference is forced on ns, Greek did not succeed in forcing 
itself on the native population of Phrygia, Galatia, Lycaonia, and Cappadocia 
(except in the large cities which were centres of Gracco-Roman civilisation) 
until Christianity gave it the additional power of 1>eidg the language of the 
Scriptures. 

The fact that the inscriptions were written in Greek by persons who had 
a mere smattering of the language makes them very bard lo understand. 
The words are mis-spelt, corrupted, distorted so much as to he sometimes 
unrecognisable* In June 18SS I spent a day at Badinlar, where the inscrip¬ 
tions are for the most port found, and discovered several new texts which 
throw' some light on those which had previously been published. The 
interest of the subject makes me think it worth while to publish the newly 
discovered texts, and to show how far they help us toward* the proper 
interpretation of those already published, 

1 have elsewhere collected the fact* which prove that a goddess called 
sometimes Lcto, sometimes Artemis, was widely worshipped iu the southern 
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anrl contra! pu ts of western Ask Minor,' Slio ia invoked ns the ' Mother/ 
ami her son, most cominonly called by the Greek name Apollo, \s worshipped 
along with her. J he inscriptions of Dionysopolifl, where they were known ns 
Leto and Lmbenos, give ua some curious glimpses of the character of their 
eoltua. They permit na to form some idea of the relations that existed 
between the two deities, mother ami son, Lcio ami Lnirbenos, on tho one 
kind, and their worshipers on the other. With all their rudeness ami W 
grammar, (hey show us mono of the real character of Ask Minor society and 
religion fit the period to which they belong than do any other known 
inscriptions, 

finch errors as efoir ptipti for i£efnr\sipioi> show that tho authors of the 
inscriptions picked up by the ear only their small stock of Greek. Tho 
engraving also is so rudely done that A and a, O and o, c and E, <fcc., arc 
frequently confused, and letters are often omitted entirely. The interpretation 
of these tests is greatly a matter of comparison with loss obe-ura inscriptions 
ot a similar kind, and I shall therefore at the end quote a few inscription* 
winch throw light on obscurities in the DionysopoHum texts, M, Fmicorfs 
admirable Associations Btltyieu&s chci te$ fiftre* ought to be rend in company 
w ith the following textd. 


1, On a small stele at Gndinlar 


ctocANAPoaePAnoAe 
THCCmOPKHCACKAt 
ANATNOElCHAeAlCTO 
CVN 6 vM, 0 N£K 0 A AC 
6 HNTTAP A NTEAA vMH 
AENAKATA^PONEIN 
T vAAl PMHN vETTEI E 2 El 
THNEMHNCTHMHSEiENn AON 


irktrai'Spo^ 'kpHToAtf/ji- 
Ttf<; iiriopmjirat rat 
Svayvot tVijXfk ft ri> 
0UV$tbju>v AoXnV- 
0Tft" TapavyeWta fir}- 

Bira K(i7titi>por(h' 

TO) Aatpfirjftp, inci efst 
rS}» tyijv wTit[AAl^r ?fe*TrXo 


It is perhaps doubtful whether wo should read ft to[j<] <fiv$mpov t Apollo 
being understood as the Oeos ffvt>plmfuns ; hut I think it more probable that in 
the bad Greek of these inscription* ro vwgvfiov is to be understood as ‘the 
temple ot tlic tro^w/joi $«>{,' My friend Mr. Hogarth recognised in CTHMHN 
the word mjXAtiv, and thus gave mo tho key to the understandim* of the 
formula. 

The people of Hiampolis also worshipped Linrhenos, as is proved by their 
coins,on which a radiated head of the Sun-god, with the legend AAJPBHNOr 
frequently occurs. Tho tiiserip lions show that persons from Hicrapolia ■ on 
the south, and Motelh on the north, frequently came to share in the worship 


1 1 AtttiqoEtlei of Yhrj%W A, JT. P 

m Amtr, /i'wr A, whit ,, 1 $ 7. To the bonat'A 
of hvr wondilp julit (7) ihp Onudcb in 
iw Eft ihown h j tfm in*crijrffc«h fjnoteil in ihv 

conreft of \hc slmr aj ;ti*k A + y||L ( 'AwAaAvh 


ffltf Ml|Tp2 a Aw6.\Xvrot u 

" Goinj»rfi atft* tlb* irueriptioji Nql J in m f 

'Cities Uid Biiflioprie& ur Vktf&J Part L s 

J * i/* tm. 
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of the shrine near Dionysopolis overhanging the south hank of the 
Hacnnrlcr. 

I do not iu the transcript correct any of the faults of grammar in tha 
test. The intention of the writer seems to be, ' 1. Sogandros of Hiempnlis, 
having sworn falsely and being impure on that account, entered the temple 
of the Cud* Consort, mid I was chastised, and I now give warning that no 
one should despise the god Lairmcnos, since he will have my stele as nn 
example,’ On tifayvot, see Foucort, p r 147. 

The inscriptions of this class agree in representitig the authors as having 
approached the hieron when polluted with some physical or moral impurity 
and therefore unlit to appear before the god: they arc chastised by the god 
(in some cases at least, perhaps in all cases, w ith some disease 1 * 3 ): they confess 
and acknowledge their fault (tgopoXirycofiai is the technical term); they 
thereby appease the god (iXdaitopai probably); they are cured of their ailment 
or released from their punishment; and finally they relate the facts ns a 
warning to others not to treat the god lightly. The question might be raised 
whether the oath in ibis case was a religious one fag. among ipavtarai, 
Foucart, If., p. 210. L It), or belonged to ordinary social life. 

The term ov»pasju>p h important, ns showing that the mother and the 
son were worshipped in the same temple and on the same altar: avvmes 
and are often united, but the latter hero implies the former. 

*• ^ - 1,1 a house: on a marble stele beneath a relief representing 

a bipemfa The stone is broken left and bottom. 


i HC I MOCA nOAA^NI Y 
EY3:AMENOCYnEPTOYKOA 
ENTOCBOOEAlATOYCT r ’ 
EKAiMHnAPArErON 
HEYCHMciU 
^NEYXAM 
•TEN 


0*»] ifaiftat; ’A7toXX&>w [A]tr(p 
inrep too woX- 

flffSjtiToj (3«o? Bta to fa re ,. 

• * ■ * M vapa<yeyei>[ .... 

...tf c&a-rjfMo .. 

... «H» cilf «V[ciiov imjXoy- 
ptl<f>]ij<rcv * 


This fragment would certainly have been interesting, if it were better 
preserved. Tho relief over it shows that the bipennis was the symbol of the 
god Lairbenos, marking him as tho sun-god; the radiated head on coins of 


1 Hn^rtlt'a ■ncgf-jtifin of foror l? YCtf pro- 

Wbly In wgfe where oe other dbvaM In 

3 mUnbii, 

a The utEmmraiu of kttora 

hdicntal hy tht number vf dot* Tim Uxt 
duublltts rcuitmurd wiiii ihfi [bnmiTiit 

vxftyfiXku* jnfliru Tho PAkntmg tb+ 

Elamtion H In vhich I am tided bj mi^w^EEdhii 
of Iloj^iirth,. an|tv the hsihIS tionM ftf Epoct, Tmt I 
do not mttri it |o the tm 9 I do not foci con, 
ftdi-nt of the two won!i thil follow : 

othersrtM 1 Utifife wc Jkitc ntd»d Hit troth : 


h * J* «d fa wep 

i<rT9 , 

krtptriwr.r, m.t.K, ‘on tw-hatf of lib al wtich 
Imd bsua pubM {by the W tmra, ?, c had 

™” ***,*»" « * ot his appearance (at 
the temple).* I Mi confident whet, Jm \i„ s tj,* 
inmiptioa th*t it* w in S-S began nlih, *ml 
f:.iled with «, Mill the wufda which I stnj-c*l 
"* 11 toshni,wt in the* formula*. I have tin* 
thought or me, RapeH^ w 

Very common In tha Mdwjgg iuHriptiotkS. 
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Hietapolii leads to the same conclusion. At Develar a small relief without 
inscription shows tin! god on horseback bearing Lite hi]* nil is over his shoulder, 
a typo winch is common on coin a of Lydia and Phrygia: soma numismatists 
used to interpret the figure ns an Amazon, but there can be no doubt that 
it represents the Lydo-rhiygian e un-god, who is known in different places 
by such names as Sabaibs, Lairbenoa, Men Aakaenos, Sozon. &e. 

Elsewhere I have mentioned the great variety of forms in the naoiu of 
the god.^ We have A Aatp/ssjuSt, Aepft))v6i, A vepfit]t>6<i, and perhaps 
Aupp.ijpfc. 

The ox or the bull had some connection with the Phrygian mysteries: 
ep.^ £ uncart, p r (7, And the mystic raupo? SpctKov-ro^ #al ira-rljp ravpou 
Bptifctoit i sec also below, 15 , 


3. 


At Bad inker on a small fragment, broken at top and on left side. 


/.• Via . . 

// ^AAWMi/,// 
//OMCINTOY0E 
//elTHNCTHN 
CiCNTTAAPfON 


■^apavyieWn) 
pa Kara<f>p]wwv tqB 
ov, iirel rijsj 

i^evTrXtipiop 


It Sa possible that igwwkapwp was added as the only word in the I cist 
line; though there may have been a word ot words between orr/n (which seems 
to be an engraver’s error) turn! i^eyjrXdptop, The last word is interesting. The 
nac of the word has been made an argument against the genuittenes/of the 
epistles of Ignatius. 1 * We have here an example, which is net, I think, Inter 
than the second century, of the word spreading north from the Lycus valley 
among a Tilde and illiterate people. From some cause or other and 

cfcwrXJpto*' moat Live been taken into the popular speech in this part of 
Phrygia at quite an early period. The word recurs below, $ and 6, in 
extraordinary corruptions, which prove its use in the vulgar dialect. It 
doubtless was popularised from legal use at the eouvontus of Laodiceia. 

These throe inscriptions clear up some ports of the difficult texts already 
published by Mr. Hogarth, nil of which I examined anew in 1888 without 
finding any iiiqxutaiit variation from our old copies.® I add the texts of 
ihose which can now be more completely understood, assuming nil Mr. 
Hogarth’s results. Much remains still unintelligible. 

4 (Hogarth, 12). This inscription I observed on a new examination to 
be almost complete. Wo hove the first lino, which wants only two letters, 

’Ar]^el? 'Aya(h]tii- 
p]oy Upa ^laOitja 
VITO avrou 
pTp;<rrt (<?-&) €-T?jx<k> 


1 LE^hfcrwtp IffnsiiUM Mut pdfyaarp, L y. 5 T]i« n^rodttrUMl Lj typn *>f ^dk nd« 

P H 3 icilb wan of eatitw rery iuLjtfrkut 
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5 Ittg to# f?e- 

ov- i-Tr'i to *(i) -eVnyXfiy- 
pd$ i}&€i* <jrapay 'y) * 
eX(X)*uir ^a- 

itpjVj with pro the tic vowel, which is common, in Asia Minor, but 
generally before a double consonant. The active for passive need not surprise 
hs in these inscriptions; but still the interpretation is doubtful, as the word 
m not used i ci nny of the other tests. 

Tlie off Mice which has caused impurity in this case is incest, Nothing is 
said about approaching the sanctuary during impurity, so that the p unis h me nt 
is represented as inflicted directly for the offence, and net for entering the 
sanctuary before purification from the oBfone<X 

5 (Hogartli 13). 

1 A^roXXjej r/ou 
yioT€Wj}vbq efojCifjXcrffjii}- 
p€ KQ\a&$ l3i^ VlTto T&U &CtoQ 
£—€i Tjffa pt€ti*£ fltra 

5 yureiw tduto ovu m* 

pavyi\m vdtrip fiyBi- 
ra Karaifipovei ™ thw eiri 
ffei t[^i> or^/Xip t'£W- 
irXApiov.- — p%rk 
10 ep% ytvcirof 

BXecSiSo^. 

Tlieuarac in the last lino is certainly BAEUlAOC ; but considering how 
frequently letters are falsely engraved on the stone, Mr, Hogarth’s ingenious 
correction may very well be right. In line 6 vamv is engraved for 

*****' m 7 * 7r ’ fbr iwei ‘ The last three lines seem to me to bo an addition 
explanatory of 4-3. perk yvwtfo. The sentence ends with feniYXdW In 
7 I read Me! in 1858 for NH in 1887. 

f» (Hogarth 14), It is doubtful bow much is lost at the beginning. One 
or more Hoes may have been broket) away. 

IIX/ou ? 'AttoXX- 

*in']0U ? Si TO JjpapTTJK- 
*iWi eV-el tw 

teat Stfj&a 

xwpif ft dvafyya \ijpov~ 

77 fJpF/pTJ flV Tt]tv KmfLYT 
TTiipa-y y£\\ro p7}feU xaratp- 
purr ]cm t<u e—fi 

J hv 4 l[r]iXiju tffW pdpu(av)> 
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tptli r7»f TO*' fitToy 1} TTpoyEfiUtte 

■ - ■ ]uj£e^ k<iI ifjMp&XcrytitTti- 

/iijr] /cat *i\&&Tj[<r]o} 

I think that this inscription, like the last, ended with line 9, and that 
tlit last three lines are an explanation which should lave come about line 5, 
Either they were omitted by the engraver, or the author felt that he had not 
sufficiently explained the circumstance* in lino 5, and added so tut- further 
particulars. I lie last two lines seem to contain the confession an-l the 
apjxvisiDg of the god. The last word is apparently as given in the text: the 
second last letter is imperfect hines o—1> seem to be a diltogrciphy ($’ > of 
: *“ 5 - 'The composer was dissatisfied an, I added ff, i,t. ‘ or.’ The sense is ‘ in 
ns much ns ho happened and traversed (vulgar for *■ he Imppened lu traverse "; 
the Villa-tv »r in (Ids way. in impurity forgetting I was at the Village/ 

Mr. Hogarth has rightly, I think, interpret*edboth xwptovnmi tubpr} as the 
v i I [age attached to the temple. The name Hi era Kome in :t similar sense is found 
ill the lower Maeander valley, the temple was not in or close to any Of the dticn 
of the district. It was doubtless older than them nil, 1 and was "the original 
central hieron of the whole surrounding district. It stood on a spur of the 
plateau projecting into I he great canon of the Maeander, connected by a low, 
narrow neck with the higher ground on which Pionysopolia stood, Thu 
expression 1 to go up to the temple * (Avaffaipeiv tk ri j-up/w) is strictly 
true to the latter part of the Approach, though as a whole the hieron is on 
u lower level than any part of the plateau on either aid a of the Mncnnder, 
The exact name of the Sacred Village is preserved to us in an inscription 
(Lit. and Jlkk,, IX o, j) as This name mny he compared with 

Monos Kome, which was (ns T shall prove elsewhere) applied to the village 
attach, d to the temple of Men Karon near Attorn Id a. 

The restoration given by Mr. Hogarth, [Mp^ ou 'AvoXXfavtjov, in 
line I, docs not please mo, I prefer to see iu the two genitives the remains 
of some expression like -no ^eyedo? too 'iUtbu 'AsroUanw?. The difficulty is 
that ‘AwoXXwjfoi/ must have been the reading on the stone, but the same 
fake form occurs in the following inscription. The name AvptjXkv ’AmX- 
Xwt-foo would imply u third century date, But though the procnimm Aurelius 
became exceedingly common, it is not usual to give it in this way with tho 
fathers name, hut only with the name of the son which precedes. t\.r 
example, iu this case the form of the inscription would have to he either 
AvpjXunt MewjpSptHf AvfMjXiav ‘AvoAXoMnoti or Mena^Spo? AiSpf^uW 'AwaX- 
Xam/irn, both of which arc improbable, the latter Icing exceedingly rare. 
Perhaps we may detect the words fsayva, as in Mu. l T and wdp>]p n for 
vapeifuA Mr. Hogarth (rightly as I think) mtcqireta tut I 


1 TLe bfrriptim *odj with Q a In 10 mr 
wpy T mduJ-j in 1 ^ 5 ?, U u jiabli-iuki by 
Mr. IlnsTirlh, tfot 1 third lultei SwJnj; part of A 
oj A or A, Lu isss l tho^bt it wm €. 

1 Compare tin? Phryguo city 4 Brta/ vhkk 


liUmliy menu* * ihti Trywn/ 

3 A^mfrutlj liowisTtr it wna rebuilt iu Hie 
Rumen period. 

_ 4 Tbu writer of No. 2 F who km-w mrm 
Crv-^k, y icy lulhtT Lban tr^. 
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understand that the classical adjective may already have given rise 

to such derivatives as the modem Xq^uu^tt, Xq(cr)^e?ioj£mv. 

7 (Hogarth 15 ]l 

Mt'-yas 'Airy A Aw 

Nippon iepbs KtiXefid'i or jcoXo^tlc (iff, *o\(u)<x0£i?) 

ctto WiryAXwrov Aft- 

/ilp’OV &M to ejiMip- 

5 7J/^€i^i Kra^p^ii? i* 

jvX>|ff€iTroy 

K€lT&y%rjv \!\arj-{a) 'Asro^A}- 

\w[V]ou paxtBo? Kal 

afia^ovais xa- veixa- 
10 n x^Xim? ^fo,psX[fl7- 

ijem/Wav ej<rrfjXo7[p«- 

0^<ra ^apay(y)t\(\)&> ^J51- 

f Kara^pO^PJffK €7T££ [fr- 

[f« tp^m oT/jXi'/tf Iffc/i-irAop]. 

Lines G^IO seem to contain a statement of the expiation. 7* S perhaps 
f I propitiAled the greatness of Apollo/ Possibly gifts are mentioned as part 
of tlie propitiation (ft*o[^]a ?), In 5 perhaps the intention ia a passive aorist, 
7rpo<rrp^ff^w from w/?ooT^e7rw r in the sense of 1 having supplicated/ 

In 1888 I could not satisfy myself about any letter in lines 14 and 13. 
The words r<5 tfew or rov &eov are omitted in 13 before firtf* and may have 
been given at the end. If the letters which wo road {13 P 14) with much 
hesitation in 1887 are to ho trusted, the formula expressing the punishment 
at the end was different: I have restored the common formula to show what 
I think to have been the sense. 

8 (Hogarth 16) belongs on account of the name to the third century. 
I can add little more than Mr, Hogarth has suggested. The offence is 
some personal impurity, as is shown by the relief and by the word op#i$ k 
Mr, Robinson Ellis's \jjx7j^ad^jju § as a Phrygian form of oorist from A 
seems correct I have elsewhere shown that the Phrygian patois of Greek 
loved middle norists/ 

AvptfXto^ Effl-njpx^ &ypmTpdrmi Mor*X(X)i}*fe xo\atiiv eVo to (hov 
TTff/K v 7 C 7 )fX(X')mir 7ru sivayvev avafitjre tVi to jptpiw * Tfpaxtfm r) 

KIJVtjGtr* TOM Spj^^ £ttI TO X&pfttiV* 


1 I Wflulil account for the form ft* Uifi fcinali of 
pure iganTOn™ cr mivipriEins- Simitar Miaiu, 
i 3 .ii.il not » ru» dialectic form nich u HcaVclilws 
would quo to, mwi explain linn 3 F white Mr, 

Kill* prefft* brdyier lO i rajTor Wmrnfll 6/ 
PkM*w, xvi! r 13^), Ett tfao oi 

X liS. I acL'l 3 jidiatii to gkWFHP* 

1 j£r ij’.-r/: rift fur Spm&ftmch, 3 


1SS7 ; PhiluJagtu, 16SS, p, 755, 

1 I wad (iJPlON iu MG®- OJPIUJN 
u bnwtt more pmb:ibly rf^ht, m I did th* 
<tt.t rarel*Kly lb J99S, ni,,l t, imc very 
fill In 1857, On th« FtuygUa ,U[iv, dwralw 

m -p m » T i^r in 2fi. /. wr j,J. Sftati^rtcA, 
«•«/, ISIsi. 
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A writer who gives T 0 if Spx*9, vapayeXanf for present trapayyeXX^, xv\a&h’ 
for xaWetVA may quite well have given avaypov fV,r uvnyvo?. E for H before 
' 9 "» engravers error. Mr. Hogarth speaks of the inscription as 
;a piece of very caroler work.' I Would rather rail it a laborious piece of 
ignorant work by persons who bad picked up by ear a smattering of the 

ougtmgo of educated society, but who spoke Phrygian as their native 
language* 

0 (Hogarth 

A aWifri , A7rcI\(\jf [ >’ 
w opeura? 

[fcai iirtQpKi]<ra? t &e # ] k 

I odd a conjectural restoration in line 3 to show the geneml character 
The inscription is not honorific (Hogarth, p, 390), but belongs to the same 
class as the preceding. Uiifnithfalnew to an oath is a common fault in this 

“ 0f 1DScrl P t10 ^ but remains of letters in 3 show that the actual 
words wero not those which I have printed * 

10. At Dovdar. The stone is broken so that It is impossible to any how 
Much further the inscription extended. 

OiHM OCOK ArYETTE<!NE O i KV/osrrtW i- 

T\ A\HCENE VTYXHNIOAAQYe{h Ti/jiytrev Hvtu^v laAXotf 

A.' V*',.. P ////, n ATP I mum X[o]*[tt«rn>[rt XufraTpiv 

This inscription gives ns tho name of a village on the borders of the 
teiritory of Dionysopolis and Mossy™. It enables ug to restore the inscription 
published by Mr. Hogarth, No. 22. whore 1, G, 7 is too [K®yti3tTT*y. 

Tins genitive itatti Kayvtrrtv*; is an instance of Phrygian Greek, and the 
want of an article after Sij/mo* is to be explained In the same way. 

11. At Eadinlar, ou a fragment, complete only on the left, broken on all 
other sido$ : there wiia however no fourth Lino. 

AGJN (A j ’AiraXjtawi A [aipfcS- 

HN |H 
©COJY 

li. At Orta Kcui in a cemetery: beneath a rdiof representing an eaf'le. 
The letters are Mnt imd worn. 


] i- tiles# vapsyyiXbwr hfl lltc 

iitcutiGLu 

3 In 153 ^ f CXnnrinml anrl mL^nnhl tb* 
G(Ql3f fartfully h and caiuiikfviE tlint Hi lc=ut Alla 
letter Witt lost it thm left ckTUm tmi line. The 

vcetid taw brystij (HNCd, The thiid now 


ABEIU). Then? if m cine to the 
nazntar ai Hu« h but each contained about 1 1 or 
15 lot ten. 

1 Usiwiljr J 6 ti tii* form, 

but HmgUttiH tb* Bacund 4 b otniltciL 
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AnQAAHNl 

OCAnOAAfl 

NjOYOJEPE 

VCAEIN 

NGYAEIEY 

XHK 


’AiroWoijH- 
cv ’AiroXXw- 

ViVV £ Upl¬ 
ift i&rf 

I OL h Xtt £V~ 

x*fc- 


Aii fur An occurs oecrtf tonally in Phrygian Greek. Tito last letter ■-f 
line 4 h r- j-i .. ■ I into a narrow space sideways and of smaller size. It can¬ 

not be given by type, but is certainly fi, Apollonius the Priest is in nil 
probability the homed it ary priest of Apollo Lairbenos (see § 31). lie addresses 
the god by a strange title. 


13. At Bn linhir, on a small stele, beneath a relief representing a winged 
horseman to the right, carrying in his right hand an object which may bo a 
bill or a pa tern. The letters arc so rude ns to bo hardly decipherable* 

HP AKAtAHCfl AN<j>l AOV 1IJ av$Aw 

Al Ei rObiCOYCYZ AMENOC Aul Vownv (?) 

AN£§HKA dif& k fM A 

The (-pithut following A^. r in quite uncertain * * 1 

14. On a eippus in the eaiion of the Maeander, <m the right hank of 
the river, 

POY^t tdN KA . u KA(« o u) 

JCAHMCNTOC KAafowro* 

AQYAOCEYXHN Bou\o? 

15. Many of the persons mentioned bear the epithet Upi? or Upd* 
Mr, Hogarth gives the sense a* f engaged in the service of the temple . 1 I am 
disposed to get a more precise meaning by cotnparisan with lepaSotrXov : the 
same persons who in the original Anatolian system were himrioufai, were 
now under the Graeco-Roman s- r idal system kivrou They are distinguished 
id ike from the slave population, from the priests, and from the in]migrant 
population of the cities such ns DionysopoHs, They are therefore the true 
native Anatolians, and hence the ethnic MotdletoOs occurs much more 
frequently than Dionysopolites ? Mold la was a village hardly affected by the 
Gmcco-Ronuin civilisation, while Diunysopolis was a Greek city with the 
OracetH Ro n tan tone* 

The terms Up£<; and Upd are in the great inscription of Andonia applied 
to t\ dam of persons nr official^ of cumridvrabb number and chosen by lot, 
connected with the mysteries. Sauppe in his commentary says that this use 

1 Mr. HngAftVfl wordm wot ill Win lo imply bc-r|plfcn t‘o|. Ud hy tlogtftli mid hjVmIT in 
i jilli hij >V *£ vrM iwpbl by Ate Sternal i In 1££". 

1 a y.i, Tiiii u a were ilij> of order. TL- jq. 
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vi t,l ° te<ni1 M ,|m i Uc (V- 36 )- It is too pui^Iy Greek to lw used in illustration 
tli 0Ur “ Strabo Cl> *59) MJB of Comaira Poutica terrel 

r ‘" t ' ro5 «r*porec, & T W^ «Vb ,W 

II-.T 0 llie to mi must mean 1 attached to the sanctuary and bound u> thu 
service of the deity; Snell women arc a well-attested feature of [be Anatolian 
worship. Besides those who were bound to the life (fyd&nWi, there wore 
also cases m wind, women acted in ibis way for a time as an act of devotion 
to the deity An inscription of Trails is erected by n lady apparently of 
good family, to judge from her name, during the third century after Chris! 
,n * hl t B,ie 1 ®P Cats ° r k*1 dwwTwe&ua 

anti as netwJf Ka l Kara ^p^povr 

m A series of Inscriptions ut Diouysopolijs record the enfranchisement 
of slaves lo-dedicating them to the god. They would in that case become 

Ik-Iow Tl ° ^ itl>oCovXo<! oecUre m m biacription of Sandal quoted 

The inscriptions of this class are given by Hogarth, Nos. 1-Q, 3 to which 
1 would add hu No. 8, in which his restoration seems unsatisfactory These 
inscriptions wore engraved several on one stone, or they were (as in his No!) 
squeezed m at the end of an inscription of quite different character; in this 
way I interpret the tin* line a» being the end of one inscription. The stone 
then contrnucs after the date of the new inscription (which is rightly explained 
by Mr, Hogarth), SfcwW 7 y} JW ^ pc{ y Karatyfyofija, r ' av i awSfV 
Upiirrov] Av f &e. 


J (. 1 Ik; inscriptions of Dionysopolis are to bo compared with these of 
the Lydian city of Satab, now called Sandal, beside Kouh.* The goddess 
worshipped there is called Leto and Artemis-Anacitb. She perhaps got t ] ra 
nauie Anneitis from the Persian colonists who were settled in the Hermus 
valley by the Persian kings. The inscriptions of Koula are of similar 
diameter to those of Diuiiysopotis, but are more Greek in typo, written in 
hotter language, and less instructive about the native religion. I give here 
two or three texts, partly because they sire generally incorrectly restored In 
thou- published form, hut also for the light they throw ou tl.o more obscure 
inscriptions of Gionysopolis. In the Smyrna Meiwripp, No. tW, 'tJ TO u, f 

f ' NWa Wl***"*. ^*f[VTTj]tfovro S A,oJ 

4«/?Ki 0v , Sm re *[oXa>r«:<x0e a&w [%a]^a Mwfara t>>] m}\Xw, 

Jropinmus, when Zeus Sabasdos visited him with punishment, wrote and set 


1 l ns a the term Atmtoluin voiihf|i r mt u 

Indicating identity, ImE dmttirity 

in aging itnprUut fcatufM of rtlijga^n in j^rnit 
pift of Asia Minor. 

I ^ublishciL it £n I ht Bwllrtw He ■C^rrrcrpaud* 
IftUtnitfw, 15S3* j* 2“C. 

* In ftildiltah to ti)«w giTi'n an my 'CSlil* 
aisd RUTiojtficV i VII. /. //, „V. K IM& 

B 1 hkYm frei^niinlly pointed otiE that Iht-ze is 
no tea l foiuuUtfan Tor the view mv (do tfecplj 
H-S.—V01. X. 


cngruunl in modstn f« me to tnwJi- 

taie. that Kotilfli h mi ancient TlUngL- Kalee, 
Km]* h the bynntlfw fori teas Qffefckn fcallpi 
Ky the Turks Kmtk «the JbititH ') b iLo fcnf^ 

Lory of .SittnU. Tfk* in^rifittGli now At KouEn 
]]n?Htionin^ th^ rslhi^e Keloe p was from 

the KaSik Tfttth tlijJntjt. rT^ht hvnrs dfaLnnt, 
ni>Er. tn tli* Clumctil 1^^, p L tfn p 

doalkEEiA ilm frror hy nctoAliy Ctfaiiuinjr ikia 
KqIh tiiiii tile Ukr Hf?ar ^JirdiA. 


Q 
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up the stele on account of bis haying been chastised; ^oXoTtcrtib is for 
jcoXftVi'here we should expect K€Kokd^ 0 ai, 

18, A still closer parallel Is given by the following which is engraved 
beneath a relief representing n horse in fin h towards the right, carrying a bi- 
penms in 1 iis loft hand: Ai tw via *Amtp£m AiroXXwi Bmp Bogtyiw 5m rb 
ava 0 €^j}[xi}vc pe Stt! tqv %Qpbv iv pwupeu jtoAatrtfttra 5 c ^cu/ioXci* 

yf}<Tiifiijv 1 * ct dceijfoyjtfl. ^jjXtHy/a !<■ lUti cycro^u?!/ oAc{.tX]pji | i?C'S\ To judge fruiu the 
Appearance of the inscription it is not later than the second century. Here 
many technical terms occur: tivaffaivw\ x a P** v ' i^o^oXcyeapat, &c.\ 
ought in oil probability be printed x°P op t and interpreted as a mere error for 
E&jper or £QijDioi% tli l j village beside the sanctuary, pvir&pb'S is a technical 
term of the mysteries, as may be gathered from Plutarch, dc 12, 

c|noted by M* Foucart, /.£, pp k J47 p ICO, 

The stone, which is said to have come from Koula, was brought to the 
Berlin Museum in 1871h and published by Gofize in the Archdolvg. Zdlxing v 
1880, p. 37. 

10. Another stone, of the same provenance, and published along with the 
preceding inscription K shows a relief representing a bEpennia ; beneath it is 
tin- following inscription: tiv&£cm]&air ot 'Aprlfiwvo^ coi to xartfax&lv ^tijX- 
Xdpiov L-7TO to u /?oo> 'AiroXXttpt Tap&i. This Stole apparently replaced 
another which had been knocked down and broken by an ox belonging to 
Artemon or hi> sons 3 * 5 * (see 2). KaTqax&i* for KaT€ax$iv M u of the Phrygian 
Greek: e is often inserted in uoaugmented forms by late writers and in MSS. 
of early writers, 

20. In the Smyrna Mouse ion, No. v\y r dated AiX 237, six persons 
record (beneath two breasts, a leg, and two eyes m relief ) that they make tbe 
sacred tablet in propitiation of the goddess * Tro^fra^Te* to UpoTruy}$±a eiXo- 
{rdptw Ml fripav *\m*mv uir€p ritevm* xal Ppeppuroav h r ypaif*Qv wnj&av* 

2L No. vXf r , dated AD. I5D f is very important in comparison with 
No. 7 above- MeynXfj ’A rating Tiirel ppaprqGCv, iiretffinjtrevt 

UpQTTQ-tfpa d7rn®cfi[v:]piFr GiXatrdpGmv vcit fi^apieTW» Htgv*; <rp&\ pjjpbx Ap- 
rtp.a&iiiu The cry 1 Great is Anaeitb/ 'Great is Apollo Lainnenos/ a! 
the beginning, recalls 1 Great is Diana of the Ephesians/ J The intention of 
the writer, who does not give his name, seems to be as follows, in defiance of 
grammar and logic: Apollo visited mo with punishment when I sinned* and 


1 Colin; DtukrR Lhi# jRlfl two Wrml% fakiag Artetfiou, muA that bis son* make theratitntkili. 

W 11 |fcart!di.'. A ItfVc for the mhldta ¥n[i:a This etO&L" jMr4.*oQjpan[*4 ib pr™dtn^, 
b ehir&cLarfrtta cf Pluy ^an Or^k, He my noka 1 I can nu'tvly state the opinion in ihi* ptnee 
in FAifofojWy J&59, |k 765. Moreover tfm com- tlwt the insinriplicms qaotdd in these |iri£ea gffi! 

jw>und ia apt fbnuil in tht- iwtiva a better iJe* of th* Artfatia of E|-hii*n_H p tltr 

nAvK Mother, tho PariE^no.% tlum am bn obniimil 

5 Tlifl Emlnkn of the n,unt>H of the n-otas au^- from nnj other fOHrce, 

(Jf sEi ilkitt I Ik ortViirf i3h|«i fro-131 th r- time of 
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I fiftve set forth the &otsbj a talmia sacra, propiLkting the god and thanking 
him. Compare i^ttXa&a&dtu and euefXaTQ? jii Fuuciirt, /.c H> p. 22 y. 

22 r In No. A nr* * St rate metis, having in ignorance cut wood from 
tlie grove of Zeus Sab&zinsand Artemis Anaeitis, rigti/iciw? 

f vyupE err^jUfoi" ai^dT^xa. The date is 235—G a,d t 

®- ^ CL ^X3 r ( A. is. 12G S ixtik&afhi *A fyuitv anri Mtjrpo? d^XtiOosr xv 
roof /AfltjTOjy? Si Xffyoi* XA^stra, ahi^ [fI]X?a/te^j xeaj 

Tf}? iBia^ aiX^, } tyo> cfip ipBij t a impifam . . # The inscription h aha 
published in the JIvtMin th Gorttspondaiite //dftfmgw, LHK4 n p. 37 tt m The 
terms ewXwAj and /ipaprtav are similar to the inscription^ below, The rest 
is obscure; apparently she ™ cured and then took an oath to make some 
monthly service. 

2 k Iii No. . in a,d, 143* Artoinidorus ami Am Las p*Ti 1 tow 
*h C e)lMrwv tea] pi) (f}iEorwi/* Xfrrpov tear hrtr&pjv MtJpI Tepai^ jtox Ad 
'%W ™fcp *5* xtu™ fcoifcj. the word \vrpw see ins to k used almost 
in the sense of a rausuiu jusiid to the god for Artemidoros and Ids 

wife.- The only sense I can gather from the opening words is 1 with their 
relations six in number, some of whom know and some do not know / The 
Moi /&€ioy read a t|f <Eqt&u' *at py iScranr, The word hotaj seems to imply 
that Men and Zcils are one , 3 and the concluding phrase is equivalent to *rar 

TOt-v &W0WfiOi$ dtOlW 


25, This use of the word XCrpov ocean? also in an inscription pu bird lied 
in the Clmskat ®rt *Uw 4 1888, p. VAS, by Mr. Sicks, who despairs of the tran¬ 
scription and interpretation, I copied the same inscription at a khan in 
Smmv in 1884, anti can attest the accuracy of the copy sent to Mr. Hick?/ 
But at present I can contribute little but guesses to the explanation of the 
strange text, although the woids are quite clear: ITaXXjff&i *AmXqri&i 
Kcpv^c&ip [ AJioyli^ou Xvt^ok The wonl Ai/rpoi*, occurring at 

the cud, proves it to be a dedication to a deity. Asdupias, I he slave oF 
Diogenes, dedicates tho expiation (Xvrpov) to some deity. The village of the 
Keiyzeis is introduced in an obscure fashion; but the meaning is probably 
* Asdepias (a native of) the village/ Tbo inscription is engraved below 
a relief representing a figure compounded of Men mid Telesphon' 13 , wearing 
n very short mantle with a poked hood, with tho crescent moon behind his 
shoulders, Ending facing, and bearing a spear in bis right hand The upper 


E perhaps we ahotild ri-nrj 

* hi * long un])[|)jlEiiinl ih^mptiolL of tit a 
dtatricl 1 Gtl4 f-liriwi /. £. PAptffl T«fcrtytfflvl *04 
'W dAMtoifnj ffcity*: MifTjA 'A^TijUtTL (tf. c. 

The dale h Ufl a. In. 

1 CxOfipW ilt S^Urrim pnd &y r t7 r which 
Waatififl* | 1 T<| tfods of Imj dilf.-n iit dktriqU. 
Jmn\. IkfL StutL 1053 , \\ 259 . 

* My ramtimu ate TT « r J T for f a ihr 


hegiwriiiff, HKEfor HE in % u4 A for A u 

of the hi-ii \i qtijiw 

tii-ar 1 rid cfrl^in. k*,\h.jj tot ipil TaJ/jTxn 

for nd^, ire aI^j ptolnblv orrufl &f llhi 
MSnvzh bat Mr. HMtsA copy, which 

TT AI for tuy ff A , gira the d nc to the iUnkt? 
inlqinitutitnu 
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part of tlu! stone, which is now lest, may have contained the beginning of the 
inscription with the dale and the word 8ta. Then tunics the title lloWtKw. 
'1’he twin Sicilian deities Pulikui are well known; but the representation is 
almost unique. 


_(j. Mmi scion, ^No, of, AnpijXto? 1 po<fn/io^ 'Aprc/um'ou qmrrj<ra{ vbv 
Bttit' fivetTTtjit a MijTpi fftatv ffrtjXijv tt'Xoywi' <rey r«f fi/ca/iof, TLe word 
ipm-tjaav proves that the ^mraytj of the god, which is frequently mentioned, 
is the omcle given to a worshipper consulting him, 

“** No, Tiff , AiroX^iuirief ApaXdv Ewart} 0eto tt'ya peerra Ayrat is 
explained hy the inscription of DionysopoUs [!>&* A0i«* Heofidvoii Swart} 
01- at EVjgaptffTVI AijTw, 0T t tf ciSwf'OTGMi EiVrtiTV "diet. 

- s - 1 be inscriptions of Kouh show more variety as well as better Greek 
limn those of Dionysopulis. In the latter «rifqr*'« seems not to occur, 
jcuXitfw is the only verb indicating the punishment indicted by the god* 
iepvirofypa does not occur, nor Jwofefav/tt. but drrayyikXv, i^OftoKoyiofiat t 
and (rrqX^po^M 1 take their place, I think however that peculiarly in- 
Hccted aorists from tXacrmpat Can be traced In the obscure parts we may 
perhaps look for expressions to correspond to eJ^npnrriSv and ™X™ T «v 
&vvdfm<z r 

The dates of tlie inscriptions of Sntala vary from a.d. 130 to *37 
Those of Diunysopobfi evidently belong to the same period, but as they are 
even ruder than those of Satah, and us the curliest at S&tala are also the 
rudest, the inscriptions of Diouysopolis may be placed for the most part m 
the second century. 1 


^ Several of ihc inscriptions copied at Ephesus by Mr. Wood belong 


. i - n , , - ,- Y 7 r * . "ywripnoiia contain the formula 

I give- thanks, which occurs both at Dionysopolis and at Sniala and nowhere 
else, so far as I have observed. Artemis has the title xvpU, as Apollo is 
*vpm in a Dlonysopolitmi inscription (Hogarth, No. 17). The expression* 
■Great is Artemu,* 'Great is Apollo,'are found at Ephesus and at Dionys- 

T f fe? 1 ! AH 7 a ^ecm N . occurs on a coin of Ephesus (Imhoof, 
Moult, ii. p. -85), beside a type of Greek style showing Loto with the twins 
in her arms. In the article already quoted ! I have traced the worship of 
Artemis-Lato from the Pamphyhun coast at Perea, through Kabulis to 
Dionyaopolis and 8a tala on the north, and on the west aleuTr the slows of 

5 !?“' «•“»>'• »'*>““». AMI-. is not her 
h,t Uer •» t .ho „ boll, «d f ,jn, p . S l„. * „ IWomot Hobert- 

*“ Al lot, H,o Alilot „f Herodotus o„| 


1 FrQkArfpffyw ocmt* ftt SaliiK No. tli f . 

Ifqmihvtv u&l* 


* A 1’htjgi.,’ b 

Jwrn- Afth I££j, 


-t$ner+ 
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her worririp tekcs ns kick to an older state of .society, when true tunning'> 
was unknown, when descent wits reckoned only through the mother, and when 
the dm no mother of nil life was, like her worshippers, munnrried {Trap&bo?;, 
The wurahip of such a godded cannot be accounted for except ns the divine 
model for n cornsjmndmg social system among men. After the old social 
system had given way to the more advanced stngo of society (introdtin il 
prnbnbly by European conquering tribes), the old religion still persisted along¬ 
side of newer forms, in which the iepa* was the divine prototype and 

sanction of Ini man marriage. 

30. One rit.i.- of the primitive religion, whose traces «re gradually being 
discovered among the inscriptions, may here be mentioned, viz. to Up&v 
a0trtuv aiyoTopiov (Hogarth, No. 17b Wo may gather from the fact that 
this Scab was sacred and not allowed to l>e eaten, that at Dlonysopolb the 
goat Wtkfl offered ns a purificatory sacrifice (if aSapf£o*% but not as an ordinary 
tfva-U: the flesh of the former might not he eaten, whereas the flesh of the 
ordinary sacrificial victims was regularly eaten, 1 have not repented the tost 
of Hogarth 17, 1 ii\ m which I have nothing to odd, except the possibility 
of '.W*Afi[? o xal "loo l]pm fepov* but below rather favour* 

Hogarth's reading. 

oL The priestly family of ilu* cuHus is alluded to in several inscriptions, 
ami we can recover from them the pedigree for scvoml generations - see above. 
No. I2 h and "Cities and Bishopric?/ No. 5, fi. 1 

Ajttrlioiaicw 

ApoliaDbi 

I-- \ 

I^lttimuKi IjifliunSnn 


A | .--jIIoei E'lrt Fib^in^ Dstnetjitu 

T tie to can be little doubt l hat these persons are all to be pieced in the second 
century, ApoUonios, sou of Apollonius, the priest, belongs to the same family 
and century, and must be the son of one of the Apolbnii of the above 
pedigree,- These priests call themselves, sometimes at least, priests of the 
SiivbiiH Asklepios; and they make dedications to Zeus Nonoulous and to 
Lein with Apollo Lvermenos : there can be little doubt that here the various 
masculine names denote merely varying aspects of the same deity, who is 
closely akin to the Sozon Tlieos of Artiocbeb nd Maeaodrnm, ThemWonion, 
and the Oraieleis, and to the lieu Karon of Attouddn, who was a healing god 
with a medical school Attached to his temple. 3 This Anatolian god is 

1 In t> h:r] Ar^x^iV ?f Eii tatnr family. 

t&Tvpo* 1 1 On mhmtm earn m th* wcfnKip the 

* Proltolily r. Nimr* Mr* Mother of tJsa Gcnlfl/ie,; I'mieart. ji„ PStutd 

*Ariq*Wj v Ai>h* *ror* A Sti }»Wi i*p*vi y wht» 17-0. 

shtlvate-H to Zeus Min'tyncm, tvln^ la llin 
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identified with the Greek Zens as the great god, with the Greek Asclcpios ns 
tlie healing god, and with the Greek Apollo as the sun-god and the god of 
prophecy, I ho name and character of Men may perhaps seem inconsistent, 
hnt I believe flint Hen was wrongly identified, through the popular 
etymologising tendency, with the Greek word ftjv. Men is a native name, 
properly Man or Manas, 1 * and the crescent moon on his shoulders is really a 
mistaken representation of archaic curved wings. The name of the f Hiera 
Kome,' vis, Atyokhoritm. gives an insight into another aspect of the cultus. 
The references given in ■ Cities nnd Bishoprics/ part it, t$ 23, show that probably 
the mysteries described by Clemens Alexandrinus belong to this cultus,® The 
entire class of reliefs showing a goddess of the Cybele typo accompanied by a 
youthful god (the latter called by Coaze Hermes-KadmUoa), are also, 1 think, 
under the influence n»f the same cultus, 3 

W. M. Ramsay. 


1 At Acm^nift )a? Ww C*\hi\ Mbjk-3 Diwj (cir 

Ddon) Zc-tls ; 4 CilUa ami Hihh- 

ppriti, 1 Kd, 33. 


1 Ftotr*pL w 2 ; le* Lc., p, 7? L 

3 CumE9 Em Ate A. Xeituny, p. 1, 
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TWO CTLICES 11 ELATING TO THE EXPLOITS OF THESEUS. 

JElates I., II.] 

The subject of the exploits of Theseus as seen an Greek vase-paintings 
lias recently been treated by Professor Milan j in a long- and interesting paper 
in the .1 fwo Italiano di anlirMtA cfomsa (m. l r p. 236). I propose therefore 
to set aside ftU general consideration of the myth and its typography, and to 
routine myself to the discussion and elucidation of two hitherto unpublished 
vases (plates L, IL), one of them included in Professor Mi Ian is list, one entirely 
unknown to him, and both, as I hope to show, having strong claims on the 
attention of archaeologists. They are (1) n red-figured vase, which for con¬ 
venience sake I shall call from its owner the Tricoupi eyli*; (2) the fragments 
of a red-figured cylix from the De Luyiios collection in the Bibliothd-qtje 
Nationale, Paris. 

1. The rricoupi cylix, plate I, When I was in Athena In the spring 
of I8fi8, Miss Tricoupi with her accustomed kindness, so familiar to nil 
visitors to Athens, allowed me to examine at my leisure her brothers collec¬ 
tion of antiquities. I fount! to uiy surprise that it contained a vase which I 
have reason to believe is from tbc hand-of Duns, and of which, so far as I am 
aware, no mention has been made in the numerous discussions of vases dealing 
with the exploits of Theseus, and which therefore, I suppose to be entirely 
unknown. I record here my grateful thanks to Miss Tricoupi for her kind 
permission to publish the vase, and for bar goodness in facilitating its exact 
reproduction. The drawing from which plate I, is fiicairuilcd was made for 
me by M. Gi Micron under my own personal supervision, and I can therefore 
vouch for its perfect accuracy. I was 9|K?cially anxious to secure its immediate 
publication as, though the vase is at present in such safe hands, the security of 
antiquities in private collections is always precarious. 


The vase, as will be seen, is in almost perfect preservation; the red body 
markings are unusually distinct. Thu subject of both obverse and reverse is 
simple and needs no commentary. On the obverse, Hemkles wrestles with a 
giant, who must be An tail is. Jiis l*>w and quiver and dub lying idle fill the 
space to the left, a bit of suspended drapery to the right The vases, both 
black-figured and red-figured, dealing with the wrestling of Horn kies and 
Antoios are given by Klein (Euptuvnio*. p, 122) in relation to the Euphronioa 
Antaios krater. The type adopted by black-figured vase-painters wns taken 
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aver by the rod-figured style, and little dune in the iray of development or 
alteration, except for a general softening of the ferocity of Audios imd the 
uncouthuuss of Id? gestures. Even In red-figure derigua however, up to the 
* mie 0Ur Vnse > efforts ate made to characterize his savagery. On the evlix 
published AZ 1 SG 1 , Taf, 140, bis body is covered with small curved lines to 
indicate shaggy hair. In the Caatellajii cyli* (Ann. 137% Tav, D) his 
po» is extraordinarily distorted. Even in' the Euphonies Krater (Klein 
Enp/^ua*, p. 118) hisbead is barbarian and savage, his hair long, straight 
am unkempt. All this the painter of the Tricon pi cylix has softened down * 
t JL face of Antai&s has still the blunt profile, characteristic ,,f the erne but 
the hair is neater ami compact, and the altitude graceful rather than violent. 
On tba obverse ls T besena about to slay Procrustes with ids pefekns There 
can fe no doubt I think that the giant is Procrustes/ the pelekus belt,- the 
characteristic weapon used for lopping him, and the tree is absent which would 
characterize tho only other alternative giant, Sinis. The juxtaposition of 
r heseus wilh the elder hero is the vase-pninter’s way of saying , 7 ™, 

Up< IK \ v <;. Theseus is markedly youthful in contrast to the boarded mature 
J lorn rich* 

The interior is occupied by a bcaulif.,| design of a youth draped in a ln^ 
iidar ion carrying in the left hand a cylix, while with the right, he pours a 

/r ™ »«“**■» “ ™ The design appears to have no 

connection jvith the other two. 1 

It remains to note the inscriptions, which are all important On the 
d .verse is kAbQi AO&NOAOTOJ, an the reverse f fAuo^ s j mp | Vr in the 
interior again in Inli KAbOf AG£NOAOTQ>. With respect to the 
interior inscription, reproduced in black, I may note that, though Hear on the 
drawing, it » extremely indistinct on the vase itself, the red colouring having 
entirely issippeirei^ It escaped my first observation, nor did M. GUIi&on 
observe it while making the drawing, and it was only ns I was carry ini: the 
'wm? back to its place that light fulling from a passage window at a particular 
angle reveal*! it Alhenodotes is a familiar fiw-ttme. The present vnsc 
makes the fifth known instance. The list is ns fellows: 

1 , Feitlunos vase. Klein, Mcidefng, p. 174 . 

2. Mm. Eir. ]47l. 

3 A vnJ5e lb# Bourguignon collection. Klein, p, 132. 
p of ' ilrf h Mr. Tan. Oanira! Enin,, ,T„ m 1S8S> 

5 + The present vase- 

?fo. 3 is of special importance ns here Athenodotos occura in conjunction 
writ, the Widespread love-munc Ingres. Leagros nppears, an may be seen by 

! In » brief nato nn the iiMcrif-tion of o ie r™ ( 5 the cin^iail fin-w i B ir tjuj t 
owwtsbt Uie tnui* of itw abut t- K fr kvon. ’ * im ' 1 «"• 'ff ■» 
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reference to Dr, Klein's list, on vases signed by CUefcrylion, by Olios and 
Euxiiheos, and on I lie three earliest vases signed by Eiiphronios. If, with 
Dr Studniczka (J r uhh«fh t 1887, p. 161} we take this Lengios to be the 
atmtegus who fell In brittle B.C. 467, it seems probable, as these love-jinnies 
wore for the most port in honour of youths rather than middle-aged men, 
that the name Atbenodotos waa in use about where wc should expect it, i.t. in 
tbo turn of the 6th and 5th centuries D.C. Happily an inscription on the 
interior design enables us, 1 think, to settle not only to what cycle tin artist 
belonged but his very mine. On the cylix in the youth's left hand is inscribed 
AQRf, which I have little hesitation in reading AG£l(f), My reasons fur this 
are as follows :— 

1. Tile sigma is entirely missing, not a trace of it can be discovered on 
the original vase, but there is obviously just space f r it; it was expected, and 
probably originally written. 

- S. The rbo of the inscriptinn is of the shape uniformly employed by 
DurLs; on the other hand the delta is not the dotted delta he usually 
employs. 

3. The small o which precedes the A, and which might otherwise 
necessitate the reading of the name ns oSopt is s> small that I think we are 
justified in regarding it as merely decorative: probably when the inscription 
was complete it was balanced on the other side by a similar decorative o, 
which made mbtuidcrstanding impossible. 

4, If the inscription tie accepted as mi artist n name it can he almost exactly 
paralleled as to position by the lekythos published in the r E$r} f ttp£s (ifiSrt, p, 
41, iv. 4). l>r. Klein (MeutempurttiTt» t p, 150) says or this lekythos, “dne 
lekytlms ana Eretria {EpLAtrh. 1886, S. 4 j, mit Jem blossen Kamen bat nichts 
mit ibin (Duns) zu ttmn ; as however, the name is written with both the 
rho and the delta characteristic of Doris, and tye stvle of the vase is 
thoroughly congruous, l nin at a loss to know why the vase is so summarily 
rejected. The design is as follows; a nude youth holding a discus m his left 
hand, and with the left outstretched nearer to the right, away from a table or 
seat on which is deposited a piece of drapery. On the drapery is written 
A/O P/J/V (thus), the lines representing the folds of drapery. There are llic 
same careful, minute markings of body lines as in our vase, and the ribs of 
the youth are indicated in precisely the same manner. This will be very 
dearly seen if the body of the nude youth on the lekythos be compared with 
the body of Procrustes on our cylir; line for lino we liave the same careful 
convention as to which details of anatomy should be drawn in black which 
in red. 

In the case of a master the vases signed by whose name, if not by his 
hand, differ SO widely, it ia certainly difficult to base any argument on style; 
but from the fact that two vases exist ia both of which the name appears on 
some object ia the design and not in the ground, and in both of which there are 
marked peculiarities not only of signature but of general hthniqnr, it seems 
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to me there h a strong balance of probability In favour of their Imtli being 
from the studio, I dare not say from the hand, of Dims him self. That a master 
should omit the fWijtrf or eypa^e is nothing remarkable. Tills was -lone 
also by Python, IVrnphnios, Cbnchrylion and Euthymidtis. 

lititli the Tricon pi vase all has been clear aiul straightforward, It is 
f|uitc otherwise with the second subject of this paper. 

2. The De Ltiyncs fragments (Plate II.). 

These fragments have been long known to archaeologists. Reported to 
have been found at- Cant no, they have passed with the rest of the de Luynes 
collection into the possesion of the Blbliothe<|ue Rationale in Paris. I owe 
to the kindness of the Directors of the Cabinet cte Mcdaill.es permission to 
have the fragments photographed for publication, and especially my grateful 
(hanks art due to Mr. E. Babe toil, and Mr. do la To nr for the kind facilities 
they have afforded me for personal study. The photographs were made of the 
original size of the fragments, and to suit the pages of the Journal have been 
reduced to alient half scale. The drawing of the restoration was made by Mr. F 
Anderson under the supervision of Mr. A, H, Smith, to whom ;ls well as to 
Hr, Cecil Smith I owe more than one suggestion as to the restoration of 
details. A glance at the plate will show which are the original fragments 
fknowii by the tinted back-ground); tho restorations, whore I consider them 
fairly certain, are in outline: in one case, when? I must confess to considerable 
uncertainty, dotted lines are given. 

It may seem to some a hazardous and perhaps fruitless task to attempt 
the restoration of fragments so scattered, I hope, however, to show that in 
undertaking the restoration I Have been prompted not only by the natural 
fascination of a somewhat difficult problem, but by the convinction that the 
restoration in its main outlines is probable if not certain. A conjectural 
restoration, like a conjectural reading of an inscription, is better than none at 
all, provided it he distinctly stated as conjectural. It forms at least n basis for 
future emendation. 

It will be well to take first the grounds for the general placing of the 
various groups and, this once stated, to return to each group and state tho 
reasons for the restoration adopted. 

The previous literary notices of the fragments, so far as known to me, ore 
brief. De Witte (Detcry4wn (Turn Collection, dc Vasts Feints, p, (;■>, su V s 
“ Pnnni les fragments de vases de la collection de M. to Due de Lay tics, nous 
uvons xetntrqnd a 1 ex tori car dune coup Tbesco precipitant Seiran dans In 
mer: le taurcan de Cr&te, sous totptel to hems Atheniun eat ran 1 verse, Mi nerve 
vient Ik eonseccrtirs: Pityoeamptes, Proems to. to Miuotauro; et dans lintericur 
la luttc dc Theade (0$<r«*v) et do Cercyon Ktpsva ... fl To this notice, so for 
as I am aware, nothing of any value has been added. In the various summaries 
anil discussions of Theseus" exploits mention is occasionally made of the 
fragments, but (hey do not seem to have been personally examined. The last 
literacy notice is by Professor Milan! (op, rit. p, 236). I suppose his tabular 
view to be in every archaeologist's bands, but for convenience in following this 
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piper T give the most important vases 11 tat I shall constantly have to refer to, 
with the letters by which he enumerates them, unfitting those not needed in 
iny argument. 

CyHx by Chnchrylion. Florence. 3fm, liai iii. Tav. il. 

r. Cylix by Euphronios, Louvre. Wiener Vbrkffib/atfer v. I. Klein, 

Euphrmws, p. 182. 

d r Cylix by Dtarifl. British Museum. Gerhard, A. V. pL 234 r ond JaJtrlwxh 
1388* p. 142* 

t, Cylix Bagscggio. British Museum. J.ILS. 0. Smith, 1881, p]. x. 

Finally the do Lnyxues fragments am noted a* follows (under letter r). 

Sinis. Skiroiir 1. KEPKVA. Procrusto. Tom legato eon Athene, 

Minotauro L Antiape (?). 

With the exception of the Lust name - Antiope/ for the presence of which 
f am al a los* to account, the list is correct so far as it goes. U my restoration 
l>c correct, we have to add to it the exploit with Pham and the sow of 
Krofiunyon. 

The most superficial examination of the fragment* shows at once, as had 
been evident to all, that they had belonged to a cylix of very large size. This 
cylix had been decorated with a centre interior design, and with a series of 
exterior designs, one and alt relating to the exploits of Theseus. The size of 
the figures on the concave, ix, interior design, showed at once that ilcontained, 
as would be expected, one exploit only; the certain letters EPK.Y on one concave 
figure left no doubt us to which exploit this was : Theseus wrestling with the 
giant Kcrkyon, 

Kerkyon then, it may fairly be presumed[, is absent from the series of 
exploits on the exterior. There remain w possibly to be found there, the 
exploits with— 

I. Bull of Marathon. 

± Sinis. 

8 . Skiron. 

4. Procrustes. 

5. Phaia* 

fi. Minotaur. 

7. Persphetes. 

About (I) the Bull of Marathon there is happily no doubt. The tail of 
the bull, his prancing forelegs remain ; Theseus is prostrate beneath him and 
Athene stretches her aegis in defence of the Item, This exploit occupies an 
unusually bige space and clearly takes a prominent position. Immediately 
next to it and joined beyond the possibility of a doubt to the right is tho 
jjortlon of the trunk of a tree and a fallen giant Tins gives us— 

(t) Sinis, The presence of this exploit is further confirmed by a fragment 
of the body of Those ns, with tho letters £IN and another fragment of a 
spreading tree-branch. On the same fragment of this branch is the body of a 
youth (Theseus) and the foot of a giant held by the youth's hand. The giant 
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sa evidently being hurled headlong downward and tills leaves no doubt that 
we have- — 

(3) Sklrotj. Most fortunately, on the same fragment with the giants 
outstretched hand, i*u foot, clearly thnt of a prostrate giant. This gives the 
juxtaposition, of n fourth exploit, though it is left uncertain which. As Sinis 
ami Skiran suv already depicted, and Phain and the Minotaur in the nature of 
i he case excluded, there remain only Periphcte* and Procrustes, As another 
fragment remains ol the body of Theseus grasping a pelekus or double-ho:u|r-(| 
axe, ami tins jielekus is character]Stic of the exploit with Procrustes, I have no 
limitation in fixing on— 

(4) Procrustes. This is the more probable ns the exploit with Periplictes 
is not nearly so popular ami appears but rarely on vases. 

W o are now at the end of anything like certainty, and approach a field 
of “”?™ ^doua conjecture. It may ho well to resume what we W-ot 
certainly fixed. Going from left to right we have Theseus with the Marathon inn 
hull nnd Athene immediately followed by Sinis:-m t he middle of the Sink 
group. It should h noted, there is a complete break where atj is conjectural 
■Sims is certainly followed by Skiran, and Skiten by some prostrate giant wham 
wc nmy almost certainly take as Procrustes. It should further be noted that 
s> tar, r hough bints has been arranged under one handle, the Tuition both of 
tins and the other handle is purely conjectural. Another fragment remains, 
on Which is depicted undoubtedly a jartion of the body of the Minotaur - the 
fragment of the tail makes this quite certain. This fragment fits exactly to 
auo her fi^nout containing a portion of the body of Theseus, the lower 'part 
, the leg of the Minotaur crossing the upper portion of the left kg 0 f tb© 
hero. On the fragment which contains Lire portion of the body of Theseus 
there is an object which appears to me explicable in one way only U ris the 
toil of Pham'* «w. On the strength of this fragment, pud the fact that this 
adventere and this only (with the exception of the unimportant Fcriphetes 
exploit) is now missing, I have ventured to restore the next exploit as— 

($) The how of Krommyon, immediately followed bv the exploit wirh 
‘w'lnch the joint fragment couples it, i r t, 

(6j The Minotaur. 

\\ uh reference to these conjectures I feci bound to state that I have not 
as in the remaining groups, received any confirmation from others who Ind 
independently examined the fragments. The Interior group of Kerkvon and 
the group of Athene and the bull, Sink and the tree had in all exsont L been 
previously placed in thou* present position by 1W. Percy flanlner. Dr M 
Mayer ,n addition to those groups had put together Theseus and the Minute*!' 
a group about which, owing to the small ness of the figures, I had previously 
had some misgivings, but for the identification of the sow's tail I ,| Mft n l 

responsible, and will, this of course for the juxtaposition of the Minotaur and 
Xiommyon gruiips. m i 

The importance of what I may provisionally call the 1 Phnia fragment' is 
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not yet exhausted. It gives tho sole and much needed cine to fA* imithn of 
the handfas. Thu sum II trinugubir portion at the extreme top of this fragment,. 
of lighter colour than the rest* was seen by Mr. Anderson in the course of hh 
drawing to be not, as I find sup[?oaed from the photograph, a fracture but a 
portion of red colour; this immediately suggested to him that it might form a 
jftu t ui the Idtmn the h&mU& usual on a red-figured case. An oxamiu- 
aiiou of Hie actual fragment in Paris showed by the thickness of the fracture 
tliat there was no doubt it impinged on the handle. Taking this for certain* 
and granting that the tail belonged to the sow, it follows that the space below 
one handle was in part occupied by the exploit with Fhaia, and that 
immediately opposite tl^is must be the other handle, the remaining designs 
Ix^Snj' irecesaarily accommodated so 113 to sail it. Up to this point the 
only of the designs could be indicated ; now, the handles once fixed, it is possible 
to suggest their (idti&l jdwre. Adopting the sequence already indicated,, and 
tixiug Phalxia sow beneath one handle, it will l>c seen tlmt the sis exploits 
m range themselves quite conveniently, as in the drawing. On one side, w hich 
for convenience' sake may be called the obverse, the centre [dace is occupied 
by the most prominent exploit—the Marathonkii bull: to its kfttha Minotaur, 
tu the rig Sit SinU ; bis almost prostrate figure fits well beneath the second 
handle, balancing Pbaia a sow, The reverse is occupied by the figure of Theseus 
belonging to Sines, Skircn, Frokrustes, and port of the Plrnia exploit. The 
exploits* it is true, are thus unevenly divided between obverse and reverse ; 
this however is not merely possible as a general rule, but in this particular 
case iiGcwfflrtfj as the Marathon ion bull occupies about double space. 

This arrangement of the obverse receives incidental confirmation from 
the relation it turns cut to have with the interior design* Place the bull on 
this cental obverse position, and turn the vusc and it will be found that 
keeping i t on the same vert seal pose, we have the in terior design roughly in 
the right position, i.£, the heads of Theseus and Kcrkyon one the right way 
up, apd the hanging drapery nearly vertical In order that this may bo 
evident the position of the interior fragments has been given in dotted lines 
on the exterior drawing. 

Haying roughly established the sequence and position of sill the exploits, 
it remain* to examine them olio by one, and justify, so far as may be* the 
restoration* adopted. 

1 begin with the centre design* Ikcseits (tiul Keeb^oyi. fortunately, 

enough of the bonier remained to give the circumference, the diameter of 
which is exactly nine inches (33 c. metres). The fragments with the bead 
of Theseus^ back and left leg of Kcrkyon, drapery and sword and sheath, fit 
absolutely, and so fwr there ifl no lability of mistake. The elbow fragment 
with the letters EPhV A, i\s both the anus of Theseus are accounted for* could 
only belong to Kcrkyon : as it lias a fragment of border, its position is fixed 
within narrow limits. The same applies to the left foot of Theseus; that it is 
a left foot h seen by the iocs. The jhodtion of the left leg of Kerkyon is fixed ; 
tliat of the right loot cam Lot, I think, vary much from the place where it 
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drawn in Lite pinto, The two fig tires tuiglit be shifted u little nearer or 
farthcr ajuirt, but that is all I have chosen the position that seemed to fill 
the allotted space sat is tar tori ly. Just the fragments absolutely necessary seem 
to have been spared by fate, one less, mid any thing like certain: restoration 
would have been impossible. 1 am not aware of any instance in which 
Kerkyon occupies the interior design of a cyliit, except the unpublished 
Harrow cyliv Milam, up. cit h}. 1 The exact pose of the figures is chosen no 
doubt to fill the space; the nearest analogies, though they are distant ones, 
are the Hurls group, (op. cit. ti) ami the Bologna cylix (Hilani, op. oil, 

As to the inscriptions, OEZEVZ remains intact, hut EPKVA leaves us in 
some doubt, not as to the meaning happily, hut as to the precise form. The 
last letter is dearly not G, as we should have wished, but A. The form 
Kf p*var is unknown. I am greatly tempted to restore Kepjreo i>m, ■ I am 
not aware that this form occurs anywhere in literature, but on the fragment of 
a vase in the Louvre 2 an inscribed design occurs which seems to surest ii 
The design Consists of two wrestlers, and over their heads arc the letter. 
fcVANEVL There con, I think, be no mistake about the A. The tracing in 
my I lands gives it quite distinctly, and Heydomanu (fttriur Aati&n. p. 5S 
restores A\ *tw«ov. This is, I think, quite out of tlm question. The 
typology of the exploit of Hgnfcles with Alkyoncus is quite well determined ■ 
the here shoots the giant while asleep. The Louvre vase fragment is certain I v 
(to judge from t he treeing) rather late in style, and a Vase-painter may have 
forgotten nil about the type of Alkyonens; but I do not think this likt-lv 
Moreover the hero wrestling is young and beardless, and the second design 
represents Skiron and Theseus, the adventure being unmistakably cbaim- 
torbed by the presence of a podanipter. It seems reasonable to conclude 
that the whole vase concerned itself with the cycle of Thesenn exploits. 
Considering the relation of A Iky on to Alkyoneus, the form Kerkyon might 
easily have a second form Kerkyoucus, and Kerkyaneus is then not \v 
away. 


Turning to the exterior designs, I begin with the Marathon inn bull. The 
type adopted is as novel ns its ]>uaItion is prominent. In nil previously known 
representations of the scone, Theseus is. so far as I am aware, victor or equal 
combatant; here to our astonishment he is supine on the ground, and in n 
moment will kr trampled to death, did not Athene with outstretched ae ds 
intervene. In fact we have an 50W, not of Theseus but of Athene. It is 
not unusual to have Athene present as guide and protector, as t.g. on tlio 
Duns vaso but to have her in the rttt of chief combatant is unique. I 
venture to think this would only be possible in the case of the Mumthonimi 
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bull, an exploit more i^picinlly Athenian in character, the bull having been 
la! tij the Acropolis as a social ottering to Athene. The artist must Lave 
been a man of -lariog; ha boldly takes the type of the Calydonkn boar 
with its constant factor of the prostrate hem, and adapts it, with the addition 
of Athene in a familiar warlike pose, to the Theseus exploit. Some years 
kick it would have been customary in u ease like this to look for some variant 
literary version to account for such a deviation. 1 know of no such version, 
mill, though I d.= not deny the possibility of its existence, I prefer to attribute 
this startling type to the artist’s own invention. 

Sumo small points remain to be noLed. The bull is restored with alt four 
feet in tilt 1 air. It is possible, but 1 think not probable, that tlio hindlegs 
may have been supported by a rising hillock, sueli as often appears on vase- 
jciintings, On the fragment with the body of Theseus there ssn clear indication 
of a rope with a hook attached, but, I cannot undertake to say exactly how tie.' 
rope was continued ; the restored figure of the hull generally is ttdujAtd from 
thfl bull in tho British Museum cylk (Mi I an i, dp. tit. t). The uncertain object 
that ap|X j ;irs to the left of the fragment containing the bull's tail 1 leave for 
consideration to the exploit of Theseus and the Minotaur. Athene is clearly 
inscribed. (AjIAMSGA. The fragment of drapery covering the right tutu 
must. I think, belong here, sua the folds are so exactly similar to those of 
the certain portion of the drapery; the luind must have held a. si-ear, of which 
the three diagonal lines pissing through the drapery must be, 1 think, the 
trace. 

2, Sink, This group is in its main outlines certain. It is restored 
chiefly in accordance with the type of Sin is in the Duris vase, where the pose 
of the giant with a slight variation for the right log is exactly the same. The 
length allowed for the tree branch will surprise no one who remembers the 
length of the Sims tree-branch in the British Museum cylix (Mitsui,*), In the 
present case the branch must pass partly out of sight; the exact position of the 
tw igs in sight is fixed by its juncture with the next exploit. The only room 
for slight variation of pose is on the fragment of the right atm of Theseus 
with the inscription SIN, This forms imdoubtally a part of the name *IN|J, 
but whether the first bait or the last cannot be decided. As the space between 
Sinis and Athene is unfilled, I think it quite likely that the tree branched 
both ways. 

3. Skiroo. This group is almost complete ; it is easily restored by the- 
help of the very similar group in the Duris vase. It is noticeable that there 
is no trace eititer of tortoise or podompter. Tho letters JE belong of course t<> 
(OEjSE(Vi) 

+, Procrustes. But little of this exploit is left, and yet the restoration is 
easy. The Iricoupt cylix (Plate I.) gives a design that fits in easily with 
[ill the fragments discussed, and it is clearly jiarullclod by the Procrustes 
design on the Bologna vase (Mibni, n). It is most fortunate that tho foot of 
Procrustes is preserved on the Skiron fragment: this fixes which of the two 
1 nx-rush's typos—the type with the bed or tho simple prostrate type—has been 
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adopted. It is clearly the simple type without the bed, I may note here 
that it wits natural to suppose that the type with the bed, which appears 
rv/. in the late British Museum cyli.v (Milnni, t), was the inter as it was the 
more complex of the two \ this notion has been put nn en \ to by tiie publica¬ 
tion of the Chad try lion vase, the earliest of the series (Milani a) in which the 
bod appears. It is also specially fortunate that the fragment of the Imdy of 
Theseus inch ales the end of the pdekus. Such details as the exact position 
of the upper part of the body of Procrustes, and the action of the left hand 
of Theseus are of course purely conjectural. 

5. The sow of Kronanyon. 1 now come to the difficult portion of the 
restoration. It has been shown before that the next adventure must in all 
probability be that of Phain, and that immediately below the first handle, to 
which we have now come round again, is the fragment of a tail which I bold 
must be the tail of the sow. Add to this wo have a fragment still remaining 
to be placed, with part of the body of Theseus, a spear point, and a hand 
opposing it, which nmy quite well be the hand of a woman. This is all. 
Above the shoulder of Theseus are the letters VJ, which I should greatly like 
to restore (K)Vf, after the fashion of the Archill ks vase; hut as they may 
equally well be restored (OEJE)Vf, I can hose nothing on this — in fact, as 
the sow of K rum my on is never in any known instance inscribed, 1 fed tiro 
latter restoration is fu 1 the more piobvhlc. The tail fragment it Las been 
urged upon me is not like the tail of a sow, os seen f.<j. in the British Museum 
cytix (Milam, f) or in the Duns vase. Taken however in conjunction with 
the facts tiiat the Kreiurnyon adventure is otherwise missing, and tiiat the 
tail cannot be the tail of the Mumlhouiuu bull, I still hold to my theory and 
venture to restore the group. The figure of Phaia is taken from the Diiris 
vase; the sow mainly from the British Museum cylix (Milani, /), The related 
position of hand and sword may be compared with the inside design of the 
Bologna cylix (Milani, «), That Phain is present is certain from the hand, 
the sow could not be absent : whether Phaia was in front of or behind the sow 
i» quite uncertain. 

li. The Minotaur. Of all the groups this is most difficult. The general 
attitude of the lower parts of the two combatants sad the action of the sword 
may he paralleled from the Berlin amphora (vl. V, CLXI.), but here the 
resemblance ends. The arrangement of the head of the Minotaur, the mode 
of attack of Theseus, is full of difficulty—so full tiiat I have only ventured to 
indicate a possible restoration by dotted lines. At the top of the Minotaur 
fragment is a manifest piece of drapery, through which are vertical lines 
which must indicate the limb of a body. One thing is, I think, certain: 
the drapery must In some way belong to Theseus, the Minotaur was the 
Last person tq wear either cloak or veiL The lea arm therefore of Theseus 
(the right could not reach) must have passed near the right arm of the 
Minotaur, and must have supported a piece of drapery. Further, if we 
examine closely the fragment which eunUuus the tail of the Minotaur, it Is 
dear that there are ether hues not belonging to the tail, but forming the 
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ON.l «f some piece of drapery ■ a P( ] tl,i s fe presumably the pic«e over tho arm 
of Theseus, It Sr nol uncommon for ThawtiS to fight with a pioco or dmpery 
over his arm, as t.g, on the British Museum eylix (Mihui, /) tho figure of 
Tltesous^advances ngaiust the sow, though lien; the drapery is write hr the 
HnrmwJios Bad AriRtogeitoa group. Hut the actual arrangement »r the 
drapery is hero very difficult as, though it lies over the arm of Theseus the 
ami of the Minotaur intercepts the vertical linos. Probably the vnso- 
t'aiuter himself had got confused. 

Tile difficulty is not yet at an end. We are back at the fragment 
with the bull's tail r on it there is a small but dearly drawn object, 
which, if the proposed restoration bo correct, must fit on to tho Minotaur 
group. It in a circle with a tint in the middle, backed by n curved line. 
The round object at once suggests tho ring of a award sheath, through 
which the belt was paused. Excellent instances of these mny ho seen on th<> 
interior design, where tin sheath is suspended. Tho difficulty is, however, 
to SBKKrfalethe swonl sheath with the Minotaur coni hat. In ibe dotted 

line restoration it is supposed that Theseus holds the sheath in his left lunnl 
over the arm of which falls the drapery, partly concealing the sheath.’ 
The action of the right bond of the Minotaur hurling the stone is of course 
purely conjectural But I confess the action does not socm to me satisfactory. 
The left arm of Theseus must pass in front of the Minotaur because of the 
drapery. Its natural action would be to hold tho monsters horn; simply to 
extend the sheath seems cumbersome and feeble. The only at all analogous 
cruse is the scabbard in the left hand of Theseus in the com hit with P hntn Qn 
tho Duris rase. 1 If, however, the restoration adopted be not tho right one, I 
am quite at a loss to suggest another. On the fragment with the bull's tail iu 
the single letter J. It would he satisfactory if it could be shown that this 
represents (MINOTAVPO)S, as tins would prove that this particular exploit 
came in this particular place, but it may quite as well be a part of (GE$EV’u 
10 I consider the xqutnai and general restoration of flj 

Tile Bull of Marathon; (2) Situs; (3) Procrustes, to be ; while the 

existence of the Fltaia ex ploitjte juxtaposition with the Minotaur group, and 
from the fixing of the bandies, the actml position of nil the other croups 
depends mainly on tho somewhat slender evidence of the tail of Fhaiaa 

BOW * * 


Four fragments remain which I lmve not been able to place to my own 
satisfaction. A and a it will be seen nre obverac and reverse of the same 
frapiunt. A lias a piece of drapery on it which I fed almost certain must 
ta 8ttod on to the dro F l 7 ^ Athene, ns it is precisely similar in fold* and 
arrangement, a has a portion of border upon it, which of couth must brim* 


* Hot 1 * not Mjipaf in tjifl pn.li. 
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« down to the lowest part of tlic exterior design. Here n portion of the 
drapery of Athene is missing, but not a portion large enough to admit of the 
introduction of this fragment, 

Ak to If, it contains the two letters OM, and a portion of an object, 
dearly a sword sheath. It also lias bonier lines on it, which show it must he 
placed at iho rim of the cylis, I am much tempted to place it above t he 
exploit cf Phaiu, ami in connection with the preceding (H)VJ, restore with 
some form of K or (H)V£ K p(iifi)ov, ns Ptiusatbns (ii, 1, 3) says 
the country Krommynn was called after Kromos, son of Poseidon. But tlic re 
is no precedent wliafever for any such form on vase-paintings, it is possible 
ah.) that the letters may be part of a love-name, c jj, ('EWBp^o*) ^aXov. 
hut enough does not remain to mate conjectures of this kind of much value. 

As to the fourth fragment V, 1 am i n great doubt as to whether it bclonga 
to the rest at all. It forms part of a rim : on it k manifestly a fragment of 
drapery which might quite well be suspended between one or other uf the 
exploits, :is is so often the case on designs of this kind. The letters inscribed 
are, 1 think, undoubtedly INOf, The slightly less bold character of the 
drawing and tlm smaller size of the letters make me hesitate, and anyhow I 
ran otter no explanation of them. Though I am doubtful as to the fragment 
belonging at all, ! think it boat to publish it wit], (he rest, as it has always 
been kept with them. On the other hand, another fragment hitherto regarded 
ns belonging J have rejected altogether as the fccAjiiqitt wns iriftiiifustl v 
wsoogmom 

It remains to say a won! as to the (late of the vase. Though so much of 
it 1ms perished, enough remains to show that both in general composition and 
in the drawing of details it was quite worthy to have come from the workshop 
of a great master. So much is lost that it is jwssible it was signed, and 1 
should not have been surprised to find the signature of Euphronios. 
Euphronios has left us one Thescati cylix (Louvre, Klein, Evfhrouics, p, 1{H, 
195), which in point of composition and drawing is perhaps the nearest analogy 
tu the present vase WO have. Anyhow it may safety he said that Iho Do 
Luyues fragments arc later than the Chflclnylioa vast- (Milaid, «) mid earlier 
than the British Museum cylix (Milam, t). 


Jane E, Halhuson, 
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ARCHAIC ETRUSCAN PAINTINGS FROM CAERE. 

Tin; Rritlnli Museum has lately acquired five kirn-cotta skb.s on which 
tire Etruscan paintings «f an archaic and interesting character stick ns have 
not hitherto been seen in this country. These slabs were found nt Ci'rvttri 
in 1874 inside n small tomb to which they had served its wall decorations. 
The only measurement that is given of the tomb is the size ..f the entrance 
Which was forty inches in height As that corresponds with the height of tho 
three prind|iul abbs we may perhaps ftfStmie that they had been placed 
against the walls so aa to rest on the ground and reach up [o the height of 
the doorway. The surface of the slabs has been first covered with a white 
sb]> which converts Lluni into mVaftii XiXii/ko/io'di such as were used 1 > ■ 
Cratou of Sikyon, one of (tie oldest painters in Greece, 

On tills white slip the designs were sketched in with an ivory or wood 
point and then filled in with reds and Macks, the white ground being id lowed 
to stand for the faces nnd arms of tho women nnd for dresses which were 
meant to be white, whereas the flesh of the men is always painted red. In 
tins use of white to distinguish women from mew we have an artifice familiar 
in tho Greek black-figure vases. But there Hie white Is specially laid oti and 
becomes a conspicuous feature on the vases. Hero wo have an older stage of 
the process, more natural, less conspicuous, yet quite effective enough. It is 
said by Pliny that the painter Eumarus was the first of the Greeks to dis¬ 
tinguish men from women, and it has often been thought that this distinction 
consisted in white colour for the flesh of women. But as this use of white 
had been traditional from very early times, possibly long before Eumnros, wo 
may perhaps assume that his (Kiculiur name had given rise to Lhc story of his 
having first made the distinction in question. 

As was befitting a tomb the paintings represent scones of mourning. 
Tills was not always so in Etruria as wo know from the banqueting and other 
lestive scones on tho tombs at Cometo. But the more archaic the art tho 
more likely was it—whether vase-painting or totnb-jiainting—to have this 
sepulchral character, I have taken the slabs in a different order from that of 
Sig. Uriah, who described thr-ni at tbc time of the discovery, 1 

No. I contains three figures, two of them being men standing face to 
face, die one holding a branch, the other carrying over Ida shoulder a standard 
surmounted by the figure of a hull; both men wear curious hats to which 
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reference will afterwards be made. The third is a female figure carrying a 
spear and a wreath ■ she I terse if wears a wreath (PI. VII r ). 

No 2, three female figures, two of whom follow on after the last 
figure on slab No. I \ they hold each a branch of pomegranate in the right 



Knii'seii-V I'.u.vriKu, Xu. 3, 


hand, while with the left they carry the skirt ei the upper robe gathered up 
over the forearm. The third figure is turned in the opposite direction, i.c, to 
the right ami carries a circular vase or pyxis with a HJ, B uch a vase as may 
be seen among our archaic black ware from Etruria, 
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No. 3, three female figures, two of whom continue the movenaon I 
of the last figure on ebb No, 2. They each hold an alnbnstos and wear n 
mantle drawn up over the head in the manner of mourners The Hi ltd figure 
is turned in-arly to tin front, her head in profile tu the right. Signor Brixio 
describes her ns in the- act of fastening round her wabt a tnctal girdle the end 
of which is coiled round her limbs. One would think it more likely that she 
is unfastening the girdle. A strip of metal might readily in being unfastened 
throw iuelf in a cod round the body. 

Nos. 4—5 cadi represent a sphinx, drawn on a considerably larger 
scale than the other figures. Apparently these two -slab* had been placed 
on cither side of the doorway* They have suffered a good deal from the 
damp of the tomb. 

For the moment wa may pass over seme details indicative of nationality 
in these pain tings, and endeavour by other considerations, to arrive! at an 
approximate date for them. 

To begin with the two sphinxes jitsi mentioned, it is obvious that thev 
have been drawn with a strung linn hand. Compared with the human figures 
im the other slabs they suggest an earlier p> rind of art in which the drawing 
of rininmb^ including sphinx es and such-like, had reached through much 
practice, a bold decorative manner, while the drawing of the human figure 
still betrays the want of exjierionee. That is much the same as what Brixio 
means when he fays that the sphinxes seem to exhibit a more archaic stylo 
than the other figures. To illustrate this difference of skill in the rendering 
of animals as compared with men by another instance I would refer to two 
vases found in the Fotledmm tomb at Vulci, and now in the British Museum, 
which vases from having been very inadequately published by Micali 1 have 
never been duly ftpjirociftted. The one is a large amphora of coarse red warn 
which did not call for other than the ordinary traditional decoration* 
Accordingly it is painted eliiefiy with figures of auiina]^ mote or less fantastic, 
Tlie other is a hydrin of a nearly black ware and of finer shape, with n 
pi dished surface which plainly invited a more ambitious method of decoration. 
Tile subject chosen is the Greek legend of Theseus and the Minotaur, a 
subject which con til not have been invented in art but by a Greek. The 
drawing of the figures is quite consistent with what we know of early Greek 
art Nor can we take refuge in the thought that after all this particular 
vase may have been a local Etruscan product in which some known Greek 
vase hail been imitated. Because ware of this particular kind not only does 
not occur in Etruria, but Is found at Nation!b in Egypt, and places like 
Rhodes which stood in intimate relationship with Nnucretk We have there¬ 
fore from our tomb in Etruria tw o vases, one of which, with figures of animals 
chiefly, represents generally speaking the end of an old-established decorative 
system of art, while the other illustrates the beginning of a new stage where 
invention and originality were needed rather than conventional training, 
We thus sec that both systems had for a time existed side by side. So far as 
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Concerns the Palled ram tomb wo can approximately define 1 1 1 Ltt lime from the 
existence In it uf ascarab of Faammctichog L, who established in Naucratia the 
Ionian and Carton mercenaries who Il:l 3 served him Ko well The scarab may 
have 1 km 1 n produced after his death, it is true, and a small allowance of years 
could he mode for that if it were thought necessary— I do not think it is. 
Somewhere in the actual reign of Fsatniueliehos L (65G— (511 jm\) stK-ius to 
me t« suit best the general omtents of the tomb. 

A comparison between the figures of Ariadne ami Theseus on the 
Polledrara hy drift and our new paintings will show that there need not have 
been much difference of time between them, ft seems to me that our 
pain tings are later, and that we may accept (hdl b l\ ns nearly applicable Ihi 
them. That, date takes ns to a period when the Etru scans bad enjoyed for 
some time the stimulus to art that had been given by the settlement among 
them of those artists who had emigrated from Corinth to escape the rub of 
the Kypselidoe. Is, is assumed that the advent of these artists had given a 
stimulus to art in Etruria, and I think there is good reason for believing so 
But we must remember also that those Coriutliiiin artists would hardly have 
chosen to settle in a place which was not already well in the way of artistic 
development* 

Iklbig with general consent. I belief bus token certain wall-paintings 
on a tomb at Veil 1 as the oldest existing examples of ihe art, and no doubt 
these paintings at Veil do represent a stage of art wliich in its spirit at least 
was much older than our paintings. The designs consist chiefly of animolf, 
wild or fantastic, very' high on their legs and slender in their limbs, ns are 
also the few human figures. But these Veil paintings though older in spirit 
were not necessarily older in practice for this reason, that in the Polled ram 
tomb, as we havo seen, were found along with the more highly painted hydrin 
an amphnm with designs which in the closest maimer resemble the paintings 
of Vein These paintings may therefore cither represent the end of an 
older stage of art, when new lines w ore being struck out, or they may actually, 
as If d big assumed, represent that older stage of art at its prime. It won hi 
not mailer much either wav but for the fact that this older stage was 
essentially Oriental, and not a natural grow th in Etruria or among the Greeks. 
It is quite possible that this Oriental style may have reached the Etruscans 
simultaneously with the later style, and that being purely decorative it had 
been adopted for decorative purposes at the same time ns the later and 
more am hit ions style was being taken up by more ambitious artiste, or for 
higher purpose*. 

Our paintings have been compared with certain slabs in the Louvre s 
which also were obtained from Caere and have lung been celebrated. The 
comparison is just so far ay concerns lhe thick heavy limbs of ihe figures^ the 
high boots, the system of colouring and even the vertical stripes umh rneath 
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lhi! figures. Nevertheless the heads am! faces of the Louvre paintings arc of 
a much more advanced type than ours, the profiles are more nearly vertical, 
thj beards are more formal and more like those of Inter art, as is also the 
drapery. It bus been suggested that these differences may have arisen from 
our paintings having beet, the work of an artist of a more local character, and 
there is something to be said for this view coiisidering the curiously local or 
at least national costume worn by the two men on slab No. T. In particular 
the hats which they wear are t be same ns those on the famous bronze situ la 
at Bologna, 1 tbe designs of which it is allowed have a strong provincial 
character. Hut even if our paintings have something of a provincial character 
it would be We to say that the profiles of the fibres ami the markedly 
conventional rendering of the knees would alone be enough to prove them 
uhl'jr than the Louvre paintings* 

1 be Louvre paintings have been much discussed but not. I think, fixed 
down ton narrow date. They have been compared with certain vases found 

m . tmria P“ nted in * st jl» Which lias been described ns an Etruscan 
imitation more or less cantoinpomjy nf Corinthian art as it was practised 
towards the end of tbe Seventh century n o.' But the vases found at Naucmtis 
re Egypt ! he fragments of a painted sarcophagus from ClasMinonaa and otlier 
e vide nee have gone to show that Corinth was not the only and perhaps not 
Hie original centra from which the Etimeans were influenced In their raintim" 
, , ou ¥aKC5 or on The source of that influence Is to be looked 

fur abo among the Greeks of Asia Minor and in particular aurora those 
Asiatic Greeks who had settled in the Delta of Egypt in the latter pm" 0 f the 
seventh century *.c. That influence we may consider toWve been represented 
by the pc-rson whom Pliny calls Mulod^ the Egyptian, placing him at the 
head of his list of the eldest painters; elsewhere a native of Sumoa named 
ban r ins IS reckoned among the eldest painters. Even in the later Etruscan 
paintings at Come to which can hardly be curlier than the middle of the sixth 
century- bo., we have a banquet scene in which appear painted vases or a 

RWlcs U, d ** nUluberS at DupllDflC *' &ud at a pli'ce called FikdJum in 

One technical point may be noticed which is common to much of the 
Daphnne lottery, to the CJazoruenae fragments, to the Louvre pointing* to 
our new slalte and to much of the very archaic pottery of Etruria, 1 the habit 
f m ; lwd,n S *f*f » t0 foe*** and auch like by a row of white dots between 
b ack f TL f 1 11111 Pitied to think thru tins which became so 

pronounced a habit m three quartet* and net alwny, confined to bonW 
drapery, may have had iu origin in an attempt to indicate a border of *"*» 
rosettes such as nrc seen constantly in Assyrian art. Many ro*tUs made of 

1 Zuiuion!, Serntl drlltt Certo* Ji Bdoyna, pt a .Vua, itrlt /iul j,.i „f ■■ 
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glass and pierced for attachment to dresses wi re found at Myeenne, Thyme 
Iidyvos* Spain and elsewhere* while on the pottery of these localities only a 
beginning is made in the painting cm of rosettes, a beginning which after¬ 
wards was developed to excess at Camiros and Corinth, The rich border of 
gu il loch e along the tops of our slabs is strongly suggestive of Asia Minor, 
ultimately of Assyria, and considering how the older paintings of Tiryns and 
Mycenae had followed rather the models of Egypt wo may conclude that this 
new element of Assyrian design In the Caere paintings indicates a change of 
the source of influence from Egypt to Asia Minor, or at least a junction of 
tine two. A painted urra-eotLa, slab given by Parrot pj. 14] is 

one of in j my instances of the gutlloche pattern in Assyria: this slab b 
further interesting because one of the figures has a profile resembling the 
female figures on our slabs; indeed the form of the nose and nostril on 
our slabs and the manner of indicating the eye (ins best seen in the brut 
female figure on the right) have a strongly marked Assyrian L-bnraeter. ttu 
a bo the branch of three pomegranate* carried by one of the Caere figure* is 
just the same ns the branch carried by Sargoti in a relief given by IVrrot 
(A&tffrfc' p. 513 tig, 235)* Among the early pottery of Nnucmtis— that in 
which the figures are painted on a white ground, we have a number of 
fragments on which a very similar protile., the same hook on the iiostvil* and 
the Same formation of the inner corner of the eye ore to he found. As for the 
pomegranate it abounds on these painted vases from ^N&ucratis. The holies 
of the knees in our paintings are rendered quite differently from anything £ 
have seen in Assyrian or Egyptian art—though as far as they form a con¬ 
spicuous mass they are like the Assyrian. 

I am inclined to compare our new printings with these early fragments 
from Nuncmtb while the Louvre paintings may be comp red with the pottery 
of Daphniie w hich latter has been assigned to about 550 H.q, 

Apart from these questions there are in the new paintings one or two 
things to bo noticed \ for Instance* the * tarn lard surmounted by a bull which 
one of the men carries over his shoulder. It Is stated ihat the regal insignia 
of Rome Is ad been derived from Etruria, and it is known that in triumphal 
processions the insignia of triumph were the wreath and the Ivory' sceptre 
surmounted by an eagle.* For such a sceptre there was an archaic name 
srifikt and if that word is derived from the Greek as fa supposed, then the 
idea of the sceptre also would have come from Greece. -But one is inclined 
to go to the East for its origin* 

■ In Assyria/ says Herodotus (I. 1115), 1 every man of position had a sceptre 
surmounted liy an apple, n rose, a lily, an eagle or something else, the rule 
being that no sceptre should Lack an epistmmJ One of the oldest examples 
of Assyrian art, the fragment of a stele from Tello in the Louvre, represents 
a standard surmounted by an eagle wilh spread wrings,- In Egyptian art also 
simitar standards are to be seen, and it might have been better for the &rgn- 
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meat as to an artistic influence reaching the Etruscans from the residents in 
the Delta of Egypt tu have appealed to the instances of Egyptian standards; 
but J am anxious to keep the way open also for a probable influence corning 
from Asia Minor and primarily from Assyria and Chaldaea. The Et fie scans 
themselves claimed to have conic originally from Lydia, and at present there 
is an inclination to believe that at least they had! been in early times much 
influenced in their art from that quarter. To a large i xtent the influence 
that reached Etruria in the 7th century tt.C + would be much the same whether 
it came from the Greeks; of Asia Minor or from the Asiatic Greeks settled in 
Efjypk D would still in the nisilii be an Asia Minor in finance. 

Only this is to bo home in mind that in Egypt there wero resident 
Phrtuician craftsmen also whose wares would find their way to Etruria along 
with the Greek productions nud would have had an effect of their own. 
Something similar to the ostrich eggs in the Tolled ram tomb must, have 
served us :i model for the Veil paintings. Not only that hut Caere itself 
hsul been a Plucnician factory„ its old name AgyUu being a Thmuiebm word 
meaning it is said the 1 round town/ I have already remarked that the 
vase carried by one of the women mourners h quite Etruscan m its shn}>c; 
hut. when we come to the ulakisti. or a tear bottles P as they used to he called 
aitried by two others, we are tu lids difficulty that vases of this shape occur 
very randy if at all in native Etruscan pottery* They do occur in the 
Polledmra tomb where they had been imported, w ithout any manner of doubt 
as the decoration ot them testifies. 'Hie women mourners remind one of the 
grief at the funeral of Hector ( niv a 7-2, fri £c irreirw^otrTo 

The male figure on slab No. I, who carries a branch wears a toga thrown 
over his left shoulder In the manner described as that of the old Homan 
Oinetus Gabinus. 1 

A S. llunimr* 
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A SMALL ARCHAIC LEKYTHOS. 

[Plate YJ 

We publish on Plate V. two photographic views, in the sam r size as the 
original, of a beautiful lekylhoa recenlly presented to the British Museum 
by Mr, Malcolm Macmillan. Wo give on the same plate enlarged repro- 
dilutions of the designs with which it is adorned, from drawings by Mr. F. 
Anderson. 

We hope to print in our next issue a full description and discussion of 
the vrise by Mr, Cecil Smith. Meantime it may lie sufficient to give a brief 
summary of a notice of it which he ha* already published in the number 
of the Cltmkal JUv^tr of May last (p. 237)* Ha classes it with the 
r protokorintlUAn 1 Ickytlii published by Furtwaiiigler in the 
Eafomg for I883 t PL 10 p p, 35#* The following are the main features, 
following the order in which they np]*enr in our Plate. The head and neck 
are carefully modelled in the form of a !inn T s head. Tim handle is adorned 
with a plaited pattern and Gorgon-head ; the shoulder with a palmetto jmtteni. 
On the body of the vase are three friezes which represent (1) warriors fighting, 
Ki vornl of them kneeling and bring speared from behind ; f‘2) a horse race, 
an apt* and a swan beneath the homes; (A) a hunting scone, the hunter 
crouching behind Ids net "Below this scene is a band of alternate purple 
and black rays, and then two brown lines surrounding the foot On the 
under surface of the foot is a tiny rosette of eight petals, alternating purple 
and black/ 
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[Plate V1IL] 

Yet another year has passer! during which the Acropolis at Athens has 
been the centra of interest: and the past season has been successful enough 
to tvar comparison with any of the previous years which have as ton i slied by 
their results not only archaeologists and scholars, hut nil who have been 
fortunate enough to visit Athens during this epoch of discoveries. It must, 
seem to many as if the Acropolis would go on in definitely yielding its 
treasure of architecture sculpture and inscriptions, and ever increasing and 
changing our knowledge of curly Athens and its arts and history. But even 
the Acropolis is not inexhaustible; it has now been searched to the native 
rock in almost every part; ami unless some other site, perhaps the long- 
pronLtaedj long-delayed Delphi, conic to succeed it, we must expect a lull in 
the astonishing rush of discoveries that has been almost of a nature to 
bewilder those that have sought to fol]i>w its course. Such a lull will almost 
bo welcome in some respects to those who have to arrange or to study the 
new finds as they follow one another in rapid succession. It will enable the 
museums to settle into a final and orderly arrangement, and the students to 
arrange within their minds the new facts that have iscen thrust in one si pen 
another, till the brain of the archaeologist has been as much a stranger to 
order or stability m the rooms ef the Acropolis Museum, Meanwhile, for the 
present season a series of discoveries has to lie reported which has dealt in 
the marvelloua. if not in the beautiful, as extensively as that of any 
previous year. 

The first section of the present report will deal with excavation and 
other archaeological work* according to localities; the second with Museum* 
and administration, and the third with Byzantine antiquities It is a great 
satisfaction to be able to record an awakening interest in these last on the 
part of the official adiiiinistration ns well as of foreign students. Happily 
the time is at length almost past when interesting and beautiful Byzantine 
churches could he pulled to pieces without a protest, m the chance of finding 
an inscription in their mins, or in order to use their material For other 
buildings. But a good ileal still remains to be desired. 

Mention of the official ’Ap^aioXe^Mw AcXt/cw, edited by M. Osibhadifl^ 
must be made under the head of administration, &tx But I must hero at 
once acknowledge my obligation to that invaluable publication. Any account 
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ftiich as the present must owe to it what completeness* it inn y attain - uni] if I 
do not. refer to it oftezier it is only because such references would have to 
recur every few lines. It is better once for all Lo statu tint bath the actual 
hwts here recorded and their significance me in great part to be found in the 
AeVr+W. though I have endeavoured whenever it was ]K>ssible to verify or 
supplement them by my own observation. 

J J^ruruiton mid ctkrr Ankmvtvffktd JForfr, 

Hone the first place is naturally taken by the Acropolis. The excava¬ 
tions, which last spring h&d reached the neighbourhood of tlio Museum and 
the spice between it and the Parthenon* have been continued to the west; 
pits have also been sunk within the Museum itself where it proved that the 
earth had not been thoroughly searched through when the Museum was 
built Between the basis of the Parthenon ami the south wall of the 
Acropolis the wholb accumulation of earth ha* been svtrchcl through right 
down to the solid rock; it has thou been replaced, up 1-- a higher level than 
before* |nit% surrounded by walk, being left to show the most important 
foundations, junctions of walla, Ac, Ii is to be regretted that the remarkable 
measuring points cut in a course on the south of the Parthenon basement 
have thus been buried; for if Itr. Penrose's connexion of these with the 
earlier Temple of Athena be denied, all the more reason is left for exposing 
them to the investigation of ether archaeologist^, that their real use may be 
discovered* However, his measurements will probably be accurate enough 
for any successor s but the form and appearance of the cuts will have to be 
taken on trust, or else made the object of new excavations. 

The space farther west, usually known and marked in plans ns the 
tomenos of Athena Ergaue. has also been completely cleared, anil filled up 
again over its southern portion. where the rock sinks rapidly away* The 
temenos of Artemis Bniuroma has also been thoroughly explored, and so the 
excavations liove come round again to the Fropykea, from which they started. 
All that remained was to search through the space north of the Parthenon, 
where there was no depth of soil* but only slight accumulations here and 
there in hollows of the rock, which is everywhere dose to the surface* and 
for the most part quite bare. For this purpose it has been necessary to move 
slightly the numerous blocks that have fallen over this area from the min of 
the Parthenon and other building?. But all who cure for the appearance of 
the Acropolis and aIso for the evidence to be found in the position of the 
fragments us they fell will be glad to hear that these blocks are only being 
slightly shifted, and left in their old position as far us possible. Thus the 
north side of the Parthenon will still retain its appearance of picturesque 
confusion, and will escape the painfully regular and orderly arrangement of 
drums and blocks that has disfigured the southern and western parts of 
the Acropolis, 

\\ itli the exception of the two Museums* and the modem rebuild lugs 
of the temple of the wingless Victory* the Ereditheum* and some of the 
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Parthenon columns, the only post-cl apical structures that have escaped the 
bond of the destroyer ore two bits of the Parthenon; the Byzantine casing of 
the great west door* and the tower that Supported the Turkish minaret. 
These two have been condemned; for the Byzantine casing, which narrows 
the great door by nearly two feet each side, is known to contain inscriptions 
with their face inwards, and the tower obscures the plan of the apisthodomus 
of the Parthenon* Now that almost all the mediseval relies upon the 
Acropolis have gone, probably there are not very many who will regret that 
these two last scanty remains, quite void of artistic interest, are to follow. 
But the few who would regret their disappearance may be consoled by the 
statement that the undertaking has proved more serious than was at first 
supposed, and that therefore at least a temporary respite has been granted. 
In any case the Christian wall-paint mgs on the Parthenon will remain, ami 
will be religiously respected. 

Ai. the west end of the Acropolis the wort of demolition hag boon rapid. 
It began early last summer with the bastion built, by Odysseus Andritsos to 
protect the staircase to the well colled the Clepsydra, and so to ensure the 
water-supply of the Acropolis after it was captured by the Greek insurgents 
from the Turks, in 1822. One might have expected that, even if all records 
of Turkish occupation were to be effaced, a monument of the Greek war of 
independence such as this bastion, with the inscription recording its erection, 
would he preserved* But sentiment—or history—has not been allowed to 
prevail over the purely" classical objects of die work, and thb bastion has 
disappeared for the sake of a few inscriptions, and in order that the rock may 
stand bare as in the days of Pericles. The walls round the 'BeuhS h gate, and 
the later casing of the towers of the gate itself have been or are being 
removed; so also are the Turkish vaulted gate that long served aa the chieT 
entrance to the Acropolis, and the walls around it So far Homan work* 
however late, has been allowed to remain ; though, if the age of Pericles is 
the standard* it is not easy to see why the Roman gate or the pedestal 
of Agrippa are worthy of more respect than the Frankish tower or the bastion 
of Andritsoa. It has been necessary to replace part of these walls by an 
unsightly, but temporary, railing. The ultimate intention of the authorities 
in to enclose the theatres, the Acropolis, the Areopagus, and the Theseum 

in one continuous fence, and m to have the whole area properly guarded _ an 

improvement that will meet with universal welcome* 

Exception may be taken to the somewhat narrow view of ardmeolonr 
that has led to the destruction of monuments of all later periods for the sake 
of findiflg more of that period winch ia undoubtedly the most interesting and 
important for Athens* Buf + after all, the amount of destruction In the recent 
excavations has been but small—completely insignificant compared w ^h what 
had before been done* and in some degree supplementary to it The loss 
being irreparable, the best thing possible in the eyes of many was to make 
the utmost of the resultant gain. And this certainly has been done with a 
thoroughness and core which desert a the thanks of all who are interested in 
Greek history , or art The excavations on the Acropolis during the last 
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Season as wall &.% before, deserve to mnk among the tnost important in their 
results and tlio moat admirably conducted that have ever taken, place; it. 
would be difficult to speak too highly of the energy with which they have 
been planned and directed by M, Oabhadias and Dr. Kawctttii. Nor must we 
forget to mention the liberality of the Greek Archaeological Society, which 
has defrayed the expenses of the excavoti'iis up to the middle of December, 
1888. Since then they Slave been continued at the expense of the Greek 
Govern meat. 

So. far as to the progress of the exeav&l ions j , we must now turn to their 
results, which naturally Cll!I into three heads: (1) Topography and an. IdtoctuR-, 
(2) Sculpture and other arts, and (3) Inscriptions. 

(1) Typography? and An'kiU't'ture. An excellent account of t]io results 
in this department is given by Dr, Drapfeld in the numbers of the Athenian 
Mitthtilungm, to which I am indebted fur the description uf several walls and 
buildings mentioned below—especially such as were discovered last summer 
during my absence from Athens* and have since been buried iigain snider thirty 
feet of cart I n No complete description will he possible till Dr. Kawerau’s 
great plan of the Acropolis* with all the results of the recent excavations, 
lias appeared. Meanwhile a smaller sketch-plan from his hands Inis fur some 
time been promised, but is not yet to lie seem 1 For the sake of dearness a 
rough sketch-plan by Mr. Schultz PI. VIII. I is here added, not to anticipate! 
in any way the publication by those who atone are Ljiiuiified and entitled to 
publish an accurate plan, but simply in order to make intelligible a description 
which would otherwise be confusing and difficult to Mow, 

New fragments of the 1 Cyclopian fc or 1 Fchsgic' wall have come to light 
in several places, so that it now ptudble to obtain some notion of the 
manner in which the Acropolis was fortified in primitive times. It must uf 
course lx? understood that the names 1 Cydopinit ’ or 1 Feluggic/ often applied 
to rude and primitive walb uf large and rough stones, are merely conventional 
terms: the mere word prehistoric would perhaps be less misleading, ns not 
pretending to assert the nice of the builders. There can be no doubt, from 
the position in which this wall has been found, beneath accumulations of the 
classical |>erkw1. that it belong?; to the primitive citadel of Athens. It follows 
closely the conformation of the cmg itself, unlike the later fortifications* 
which ore built in straight Lines, and filled up with earth behind. Hence the 
earlier wall is in itmny places preserved some yards within the lines of the 
Ciuionian and other later walls, where these project beyond the natural 
boundary of the Acropolis. Where the natural and artificial boundaries 
coincide, the primitive fortification wall has been destroyed to make way for 
the later one. The fragment of the 1 Pelasgie* w all previously visible on the 
top of the Acropolis was that abutting against the south-east corner of the 
Fropylaea, and bounding the tc means of Artemis Eruunmia—the Wall which 
enforced Mnedeles to curtail his plan of the Propyluea, and even to cut oft a 
corner of Ida work an as not to infringe on it. This piece of wall has now 
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been completely laid bare, and lias n breadth of nearly twenty feet; it was 
doubtless carried to :i great height on tliis tie only accessible side of the 
Acropolis. Considerable portions of a similar, but narrower wall Imve been 
I'Uifnl close to the Museum, mu riding the angle and continuing np the cast 
end of tlie rock; another piece may still he seen in a deep bole left purposely 
In show it, opposite the south-west angle ot the Parthenon, where it ia joined 
by a Inter wall we shall afterword? have to refer to. lies ides the great wall? 
of fortification, others of similar age have been found, belonging to the houses 
o! the primitive inhabitants. Some such traces were found south-east of 
the Parthenon, and thinner walls abut against tie great wall of tho 
Brauronian temenos. Graves with pottery of the so-called Mycenae typo 
have also been discovered, both within the Museum ami elsewhere an the 
south of the Acropolis: their contents have in no cose been of much intrinsic 
value, but arc viduuble as a continuation of the early date of the rough walls. 
If will be remembered that both houses and graves of primitive period had 
been found before both to the east and to the west of the Erechtheum. 

There does not .seem to be any topographical discovery of importance to 
chronicle between these primitive walls and the time following the Peraian 
invasion. It baa been found that when the great basis on which the 
Parthenon rests was being constructed, a plan was adopted on the south side, 
where its height above the rock on which it is founded is very great, to avoid 
rho difficulty and excuse of an extensive scaffolding, A limestone wall of 
irregular construction (about twelve metres distant from the basis of the 
Parti tenon at the eastern end, and somewhat nearer at the west) was built 
between the outer wall of the Acropolis and the structure in course of 
erection. Thus without too great expenditure of earth, the space between 
the wall and the basis could bo tilled up as every few courses were added to 
tho latter. Thus we find at the bottom here a faw feet of very early 
undisturbed earth, containing find? of the 1 Mycenae ’ period ; above this is a 
succession of layers of pottery, fragments, and rubbish, alternating with 
chips from the construction of the great basement of Piraeus limestone. 
The articles contained in these layers seem to belong without doubt to the 
period immediately following the Persian invasion. Most important of all is 
a thick layer composed of fragments of sculpture in rough stone, with 
extensive remains of colour; to the interesting groups that have been 
reconstructed out of these fragments we shall have to recur later. But to 
their material a few words must bo given here, because these fragments 
tho walls, the basis of the Parthenon, und early architectural fragments arc 
all commonly described a? of r poms' stone, I am Co t sure whether tho 
material is in all rases the same; but in any rase the name is an un¬ 
fortunate one. The ancient irwpsw is by seme Identified with tufa by others 
described now a* ‘ an inferior white marble, lighter than Parian * now as a 
■ reagh Siliceous limestone.' Where a term is so confusing, would It no i be 
better simply to say limestone, if limestone bo meant ? At present almost 
every stone on the Acropolis not marble is at once named parus-a descrip¬ 
tion which is neither scientifically accurate nor popularly Intelligible "" 1 
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Where the long supporting wall of polygonal stones joins the fragment 
of early wall already mentioned, opposite the S-W* comer of the Parthenon 
a rough staircase is left between the two : this must have served for conveni¬ 
ence of access to the various te rraces while they were still at different levels 
'that ls to say, bin h ire the great J Cinioukrii 1 wall was made the boundary of 
the terrace around the Parthenon, ami the whole surface was levelled up to 
the bottom step of the temple. That this wils done later is proved by ihe 
fsict that U> the smith of the intermediate supporting wall, between it and 
the outside Wall of the Acrojxdis, numerous fragments of marble and other 
mate Hats have been found, which oomo from a slightly later era in the 
architectural history of the Acroj>oIh% than the filling dose to the basis of the 
Parthenon, Other supporting walls are found to the west of the SAW angle 
of the Parthenon; one of these continues the line of the ruck-cut steps, and 
contains sc vend blocks from the stylobate of the early temple south of the 
Ereehthouiii, which baa already given rise to so much discussion. These 
blocks are of the same breadth aa the one that remains in&Uu r ami are a little 
too narrow for the columns which Dr* Durpfeld places on them in his recon¬ 
st ruction. It follows either tlmt none of the blocks were among those cm 
which columns retried p or that I>r + Ddrpfeld is mistaken in associating with 
these foundations the architrave and drums found in the walls and on the top 
of the Acropolis, or that he has made too large an estimate of the lower 
diameter, which is only an inference from the preserved upper diameter of 
the columns 

Between the Parthenon and the S» wxi11 of the Acropolis an oblong 
buililing has also been discovered* of rough construction, partly built of 
rejected drums of the earlier Parthenon. The erection of this building seems 
to have been contern|wniry with that of the Parthenon, and it was covered 
with earth hh soon as the Parthenon was finished. The very probable 
suggestion has been made that this was a workshop used during the con¬ 
struction of the Parthenon. Farther to the west, discoveries have been 
mode in the space formerly called the teineiira of Athena Erganft which seem 
siifhcicnt to show* that name to bo erroneous. No truces of u torn pie of any 
sort were found: hut the foundations were discovered of a large building, 
which backed against the south wall of the Acropolis, nod occupied the whole 
breadth of the terrace, from the rock-cut steps to the edge of the temenos of 
Artemis Braurofua. It consisted of a great chamber, about 130 feet by 5U 
feet, with a portico m front r on the north* This was almost certainly a store- 
hoxise iif some sort, and it has been suggested by Du DOrpfeld that wo have 
here at least the true Cdialcothcca, Wheat one considers the vast ipiautities 
of stores and arms of various kinds which are enumerated by inscriptions as 
lying in the Chaleotheca, this new'building certainly scorns far better fitted 
to contain them than any of the other buildings which have previously been 
suggested: and them is now no chance of another yet more probable chum ant 
for the name. 

In the temenOB of Artemis Eraumnia, remains have been found of the 
iotuulathui of porticoes bounding it upon the south and east sides. No trace 
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of any tempts lias been found,; but anything osiming in xUu middle of the 
temenos must have been completely -destroyed in mediaeval times, when the 
Propylaeu were closed, and the chief path nil tn tin- Acropolis was brought 
round to the south of them, over ihe primitive: wall ami through this temenos* 

Before leaving this purely tu|H?gmphIcnl pnrtiniif tvc must mention the 
results of the excavations that have taken place inside the Parthenon, 
Where the ancient pavement had lx:on moved, a search has been made 
underneath, and some Christian tombs have been found* The object of these 
excavations was to disc-over, if possible, whether ihc- basis nl the Parthenon 
is one solid mass built up of stone, nr consists, like the- foiltidatinns of must 
other temples, merely of walls of foundation to hear Llie various walls and 
rows of columns of the temple, filled in between with nibble. This 
■ juestii 'ii cannot yet Ixj said Eo hr finally decided. Ikir it is a? least cl ear that, 
the- -lid stone structure extends some depth below the pavement of the 
temple, as at least live layers of stone can l>e Been in some of the pits—and 
this in the hack chambe r, or 1 Parthenon * proper, where no especial solidity 
was required. In the cella n line of foundation has been found beneath the 
pavement* just south of the northern row of internal columns and nearly 
parallel to it. It would serve very well for the foundation designed to bear 
the interior columns of the earlier Parthenon, which, as is well known, was 
intended to stand slightly Lu the south of the position occupied by the preseat 
temple. 

In the way of architectural fragments thorp is not very mu Hi lu chron¬ 
icle. Portions of various early temples, destroyed doubtless by the Iordans, 
have continued to he found: but they do not differ essentially from those 
discovered on other parts of the Acropolis, mud referred to by Mr. Penrose 
upon p, 271 of the 1887 volume of this Journal. In particular may be 
mentioned various large capitals, of rough atone covered with stucco, which 
were found west of the Parthenon, and another port ion of a column with 
spiral flutes, this time from a top drum with the necking, showing that the 
capital was of the Boric order. Various ionic fragments, of lhiman work 
but obviously copies] from lhe furtns of the Erechthenm, have been grouped 
around the bftiis of the temple of Botna and Augustus, east of the Parthenon, 
to which they belong, Sonic importance attaches to a marble dram prepared 
for the earlier ParLU&non * that is to mj t for the building, usually attributed 
to Ciumn, for which the solid basis was originally prepared. This was the 
bottom drum of a column, and Ims the (lutes, 20 in number, already worked 
on it at tlic lower end, the rest being rough: its diameter is nearly the same 
as that of the columns of the present Parthenon, Thus this drum not only 
gives us the relative dimensions of the two buildings, but idso shows us how 
far iho construction of the earlier temple hail progressed before it was super¬ 
seded. It is of course well known that the flutes wore Rnst injured and 
finished only at the base and capita] of a column, and that they were not 
completed by joining the point* thus taken until a later stage, often not until 
the rost of the building was finished s thus the risk of damage to the sharp 
and delicate edges of the flutes was avoided. 
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(2; jS tn/jj/mr, ifr. Reference li;ks been already made to the so-called ' porus ' 
stratum lying to the south of the basis of the Parthenon—a stratum consisting 
entirely of pro-Persian fragments of architecture and sculpture, mostly of 
coarse stone, but a few also of marble and of broure. Tiic first place among 
these fragments is taken by the remains of certain large groups, mostly of 
architectural sculpture, which have been or are still being pieced together. 
Tin: two small pedimentel groups, about IS feet long, already discovered and 
published, representing the fights of Heracles with the Hydra and with Triton, 
have attracted considerable attention: these new groups represent similar sub¬ 
jects, but on a far larger scale. One of these pediment^ which, when complete, 
must have been about 24 feet lung, contains, in its right-hand half, a strange 
monster (see Fig. -1). This creature consists of three human bodies, which 
at the waist puss into snaky coils, and the coils of the three, inextricably 
entwined, till the extremity of the |tftliijient: though each body has its two 
anus, the whole creature has only two wings, on the outside shoulders. The whole 
composition, as pieced together and restored by Hr. Bruckner, is so interesting 
us to bo worth description, though sonic details of it are as yet uncertain. All 
three heads Lave been joined to the monster; two certainly belong, and I think 
there can be little doubt about the third, though a does not fit exactly, the 
neck being lost Two of the heads Lad already been found last year, and one 
is figured in this Journal, 1888, p. 122, fig. 2; they are remarkable for the 
colour preserved upon them, especially for thrir dark blue beards. This mi nister 
is probably rightly called Typhon: corresponding to him in the opposite angle 
is a gigantic snake, with gorgeous scales, carved and painted in brilliant colours. 
Fragments of other figures, some of them not certainly belonging, show that 
Zeus with his thunderbolt faced the Typhon, while He metes attacked the 
snake. The left-hand half of another pediment shows Heracles wrestling with 
Triton. The two pediments are remarkable for their vigorous, if grotesque, 
designs, and for the remarkably short and muscular forms of the body j the 
colouring too is well preserved, red and blue being chiefly used, the former for 
the flesh, the latter for hair and drapery. The tails of the various monsters, 
which afford .a fine field for Lite decorative ingenuity with which their scales 
are arranged and coloured, sen e excellently to fill up the corners of the pedi¬ 
ments—always a groat difficulty in these architectural groups. This may 
Jtartly explain the predilection shown for snake-tailed or fish-tailed monsters": 
but subject ami stylo alike recall the art of Aria Minor, and a similar ■rente' 
influence may be seen in a gigantic group of similar material and colouring, 
which is now bring pieced together, representing two liens, one on each side] 
devouring a bull which they have pulled down. This composition is about 18 
feet long; the lions red, the bull blue, with green hoofs, and red touches 
inside his ears, and elsewhere. Streams of blood, also painted red, flow from 
the wounds in which the claws of the two lions ore fixed. Yet another group 
represents, on a smaller scale, a lion tearing a bull. All these, and many 
others, are laing ingeniously pieced together la the Acropolis Museum by 
M. Kalludii. 

These great groups wore, some of them at least, designed to adorn the 
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temples of which numerous fragment* have also been found, in similar tough 
stone. The reference of so many of these groups to the exploits of Heracles 
hits led to some surprise, ns no special sbrin<> or worship of Heracles on tin 
Acropolis is recorded. The probability of dedications by some distinguished 
foreigner, himself especially a devotee of Heracles, is at first sight cunsidcmble. 
But we must not anticipate the publication of Dr. Bruckner, who bus made a 
special study of these group and l heir affinities with some very interesting 
results. 

Beside these great groups the portions of single statues in the same 
material attract less attention. But suiue of them are interesting both for 
their subject and their colouring. Among these may he mentioned a torso of 
a figure in a tight fitting tunic covered with h skin—possibly an Amazon. 
The tunic is blue with a red border, and ibe skin is red. One or two other 
statues are remarkable for the treatment of the borders of their drapery: 
the pattern is incised, and portions of it cut out and coloured blue* so ns to 
give the effect of enamel work, and to remind us of various oriental and 
other early systems of ornamentation* 

But for single statues rough limestone ia the exceptional, marble the 
usual material. It would bo neither interesting nor profitable to enumerate 
nil the fragments discovered, without a detailed description and discussion 
which would extend fur beyond the limits of a report like the present. Here 
only the more important can be mentioned. In the first place, important 
pieces have been added to some well known statues. The Musi-liuphonis has 
some portions of his thigh recovered: to the colossal Athena from the great 
archaic pediment with a gigantouiacby a shoulder has been pieced on* Tims 
the connexion of the well-known bead, found lung before, and first joined on 
by Dr, Scudnkzka, is confirmed; but u careful examination of the joint at 
the back did not leave room for doubt before, though the join was not at fir** 
sight a probable one* The feet and lower part of the Hying drapery, which 
very probably belong to the same statue, have also been found* Fragments 
have also been found of lhe largest of the now famous female statues* joining 
her knees to her feet, and thus showing that, as Dr. Studniczka had in¬ 
geniously inferred frum a fragment of the pattern on the drapery, those feet 
ila belong to the statue. Whether the fret should be joined to the basis with 
the name of Anterior is quite another matter; the evidence for and against 
this, as being too controversial for a general report, is added in a note at the 
end. Another join* made in the AerojKilLi Museum* at the suggestion of an 
article published in the German AfiithcUamgeit, of 1S80, id now proved to be 
wrong: a head of distinctly Inter style had been affixed to the torso of a boy 
found near the museum. Now the true head, which fits exactly* has been 
found in the same region (between the museum and the south wall), and the 
other head has been removed to make room for it. Fortunately the surface 
of the break had not been cut away. This instance affords n practical 
warning against joins and restorations not absolutely certain, which will, it 
may be hoped* have a good influence in the future. The new head is in 
itself interesting* the eyes are hollowed out, and the hair rolled hack in a 
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peculiar manner over the forehead, tnd there Is much individualsv about 
the style. 

Bodies have abo been found to fit two of the must mtu resting heads 
previously discovered. Due of the statues thus nearly completed is very 
remarkable for the presort-ation of the colouring on the drapvry; limine, as in 
all other cases, we find the colour upon borders and spots id' the dn -> or 
upon die whole of i\ garment when only a email piece of it shows. But in 
hardly any cases do we Kind such a inosa of colour as to obscure the beautiful 
colour and tes Lure nf the marble itself, which are only enhanced by the 
addition of colour to details* Another torso, which has been found in the 
most recent exea vaiinas (21st Mny) p inside the ?o-callcd Ihnoeotheca m the 
north wing of the Prapyloea, fits exactly a email head which hail been found 
1 h■ fi nre, but h : mI hi l n 1 ]y n if meted t h e a tteu tion it do; served ■ see Fig. ), WJi ile 
it has not lost the archaic smile so characteristic of the early Attic statues* 
It bus perhaps more than any other developed it into an expression which gives 
a remarkable individuality and attractiveness to the face, Thu treat me at of 
the hair too shows the transition from convention to freedom. Bui details of 
style must not here detain us, Two or three more of the well-known female 
eUtues have eitlier been found or pieced tog other, m that & goodly array uf 
them now nearly filta two large rooms of the Acropolis Museum, EspodaJly 
interesting is a head of the more ad vanned archaic stylo, which weora ins Lurid 
of the usual simple band upon the hair a high diadem or polns, ornamented 
below with macaruk-r, and above with a band of lotus and palmetto, both 
painted. The torso of another tl latijig victory hog been found, of n type similar 
to those previously known, and discussed by Professor Petersen in the MiUkdl- 
of ISSI?* An Athena, headless, has an archaic type of aegis wiib a 
bearded gorge n + s head affixed to it. Another gorgon's head in coarse inArbk k 
fattened at the buck and k remarkable for its size and preservation (see Eg. 0). 
It has been supposed to belong to a metope] ]jerhap& more probably it wa=i 
merely an Independent architectural ornament. The eye-balls, like those of 
some of the rough stone bends, are iudirated by a circle traced with a coui- 
pasa, and then doubtless coloured. A marble bearded doubtless early, 

but strongly resembling the well-known type of the atchaistic and conven¬ 
tional beartlftA Harmne, has the beard coloured green, perhaps once blue. 
This reminds us of the other early works, in which the flesh h usually 
coloured red, the hair and other adjuncts blue. Of very primitive appear¬ 
ance is a round basis on which stand six draped figures facing outwards. The 
upper part of them is not preserved, but they doubtless supported a table or 
vessel of some sort; one is inevitably reminded of the crater resting on three 
statues made by the old Samian bronze-fun Talers; though size and material 
were different enough T the use of statues as supports to a vessel is common to 
both. Last, but not least* among archaic works must be mentioned a marble 
relief, which represents three draped female figures advancing hand in hand 
in dancing rhythm ; before them walks a man piping, and the lost of them is 
followed by a child, whom she loads by the hand. It is easier to suggest 
interpretations for this group than to fix upon the right one* The colouring 
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is well preserved; the back-ground h blue j, the hair of nil js red, except that 
of the first of the throe dancers, which is brown, Ermvn and red also 
alternate in the dress, the three dancers all wearing a long brown chiton, and 
a ml scarf thrown over, their shoulders* This scarf is only sculpturally 
represented by a flat surface, the wavy lines of the under garment being dis¬ 
continued; the rest is left to colour. This is an indication that may help us 
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to distinguish the drapery in other cases where the colour has totally dis* 
appeared. 

While this year has net fallen behind its predecessors in arcliak: 
finds, it has certainly surpassed them in works of the finest period; two of 
the great architectural sculptures of the great period of Athens have been 
enriched by important additions. To the Erechtheuin frieze has been added 
another seated female figure, with rich drapery; the head is unfortunately 
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lost; at the back this figure shows the usual Rat stirface for attachment to the 
background of black Ekniaioiau marble. To the Parthenon frieze, os is already 
w r cll knowor has been added the head of Iris from the block with the seated 
figures of Zeus and Hem, The wing beside the head on the fragment points it 
out as undoubtedly belonging to the only winged figure in the frieze; and the 
bead exactly joins the shoulders preserved on the block hi the British Museum* 
as w;is found by adjusting it to the cast in Athens, a cast of the head has been 
sent to Loudon, so that it will now be possible to enjoy the study of the 
complete block in London also. Dr. WalJstum was the first to recognise the 
bend after its disco very and to fit it into its true place, though M. Cabbadins 
hod assigned it to the Parthenon frieze* as he has the other figure to the 
frieze of the Erechtheunu Another very beautiful work is a relief of which 
the significance is and is likely to remain an unsolved problem. It is of the 
severe style of the latter part of the fifth century, and represents Athena, clad 
only in a chiton with diplois and a Corinthian helmet (see Fig. i>). She 
leans upon her spear and looks down, us if in mourning, iijwn a plum square 
pillar. Some addition* probably in painting, must have shown what this 
pillar represented. To our modem notions, it would seem natural enough 
that the people should be represented in its patron goddess, mourning over a 
tomb-stone;. and such a representation would seem peculiarly appropriate to 
the disasters of the later years of the Peloponnesian war—the probable period of 
this relief But it may be seriously doubted whether such a mode of repre¬ 
sentation would commend itself to the taste or the reverence of a Greek 
artist of the fifth century. Neither does the goddess appear* as has been 
suggested* to be guarding a battlement. Her attitude rather suggests dejection 
than watchfulness, and a more conventional and less realistic battlement 
would probably have been made, if such was the meaning. It is safest to 
leave the interpretation uncertain, and to content ourselves with appreciating 
the beauty of the relief Another relief fouud dose to the last, forms the 
head-piece of a decree between Athens and Samos to which we must recur 
in speaking of the inscriptions. It represents Athena grasping in solemn 
league the hand of a dignified and matron]y figure with n sceptre, who is 
probably Hera, the patron goddess of Samos, This is one of the best nod 
best preserved reliefs of its kind, mid b important because it can be dated to 
the year 403 ».C* Of later and inferior work is a statue of a crouching youth, 
w ith a chlamys over one shoulder. 

Some interesting bronzes have also been found. Among these the largest 
and most intereating* though certainly the moat hideous is a gorgon cut out 
of a flat plate of bronze, about 15 inches long, affixed to a bar that forms the 
diameter (about M inches) of a ring of thin bronze pkto: the whole appear* 
to be the remains either of a shield or of some circular vessel. The treat¬ 
ment of the gorgon is remarkable ; it is a mere fiat piece of metal cut out, 
with ail details added in incised lines. Thus, merely in technique* it is 
transitional between the remarkable relief, or rather cut out plate, .of a 
criophorus and another figure from Crete* now in the Louvre* and the Athena 
in very flat relief on both eides of a thin plate which is now in the Acropolis 
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Museum tin? legs of w precisely siniilur com pais 3 an figure b> this Athena 
have now boon found), Among olbct Email bronze* are an nrch:ik- centaur 
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and a youthful charioteer in a vigorous mid natural pastara, restmimng his 
liciiEes iriiil [enulug tor ward over i.hem j lb® walk on hia Lhh.Iv 13 remarkably 
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fine; in style anil in attitude he strongly resembles the bronze representing 
jmrhaps an older charioteer {sometimes called Hat on) now at Tubingen. 

The mtmorons rase fragments found in the recent diggings must not be 
altogether passed over here, though they can only be mentioned The im¬ 
portance of a careful record and study of those found in strata that could be 
positively dated lias been fully recognized; and the results, which are some¬ 
what startling, will soon be published by Jlr. Graf, of thy German School, It 
is disconcerting to many preconceived notions to hear that not only blnck' 
figured fragments of careless work, such as are often called arcbtustic, but 
also red-fig lin'd fragments of the rough and careless style usually aligned to 
later and provincial factories, have been found in strata that cannot faave been 
disturbed since shortly after the Persian invasion. I may add that a portion 
of a vase certainly uinimfacturcd at Nauerntb has been found—the only one 
of the finest Nnucmtito style that 1 know to have been found outside 
Naucnitis itself. 

(3) I&mrijiticnt. Hew, even more than in the case of sculpture, it 
would he unprofitable to give a mere enumeration, or even to give the text 
of the more important inscriptions. For these tho AeXrcW itself must 1« 
consulted, where the inscriptions are admirably edited by I>r. Lolling. Here 
only the substance of a few of the most interesting can be noticed. Koine 
excitement was caused last summer by the announcement that parts of tivo 
new inscriptions relative to the building of the Erci-htheuiu hud been found. 
Their chief importance lies in the distinction made between the two pediments 
of the building; the western one is called o trpi? too U«rtfio*ciau aitrot. 
Thus it is proved also that the west end did terminate in a gable. Otherwise 
not much new is k-arnt from the inscription, beyond the technical names of 
several stones, of which the architectural position can be inferred ; the wages 
|Kiiil to stone-masons and to car pen tors ore recorded. Another inscription 
which contains regulations and also orders for the repairs of the temple of 
Aphrodite Pa nd tines is important not only for its subject-matter, but because 
its discovery at the west end of the Acropolis, in the wall between the 
V ictory bastion and the * Benle-gate,’ may give an additional clue to the 
position of tho temple to which it refers. Uthcr inscriptions found m the 
same region refer to the Thesmothesioii ami the grotto of Pan. 

Inscriptions referring to or lists or works of art are, as before, numerous, 
A fragment 1ms been found joining on to C. I. A. iv. 2, 873-7, showing tlie names 
of Kndoeusaud I’! i derm ins as artists on the same liasis, and both in the Ionic 
alphabet. Thus the Ionic origin of Endoeus is confirmed. Another inscrip¬ 
tion is almost certainly to be restored—H eptxXtovs, K/n/oAav cVofer. Tlic 
liasis of the statue is small; and the character seems to show it is a private 
dedication. An inscription with the name of Hegias as artist omits tho H 
in his name. 

The most interesting in this department is an inscription giving an 
account of t he gold and ivory bought for the great statue of Athena Part k new 
in one year. Portions of similar annual accounts had been found before, but 
mono with the figures dearly enough preserved for many inferences to be 
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drawn from them. Jn this year the gold bought was of the weight of (> 
talents 1518 drachmas, anti of the (silver) value of 87 talents 4652 drachmas. 
The ivory coat 2 talents 743 drachmas* Hence may be deduced the propor¬ 
tion of silver to gold, i : 14037; and the total value of the gold upon the 
sUitue K which weighed 44 talents (according to Philuchorus; 40 in Thucydides), 
must have been worth about £155,000. It is rdso clear that the buying of 
the materials and also probably the making of the statue must have extended 
over several years. Several inscriptions of political importance may be 
briefly mentioned; among these arc portions of the treaty between Athens and 
Ferdiccus in 423 U.C., and some lists of tributaries, one including those from 
Thrace, another giving for the first time a list of the cities in the Cnidian 
Chersonese. A fragment of the important decree concerning the Salaminian 
cleruehs affects the reading of the first two or three lines. Tim decree which 
id headed by the relief already noticed is most interesting. It grants various 
privileges to the Samians, who remained faithful to Athens during the disasters 
that closed the Fidoponnesiflii war. The decree immediately below the relief 
must have been passed between the battle of Aegospotami and the capture ut 
Athens, and it grants to the Samians right of citizenship, allows them to use 
certain triremes left at Samo# F ami otherwise endeavours to make up to them 
for the great dangers and difficulties that surrounded the lost allies of a losing 
cause. To this decree are appended two others previously found : the whole 
was inscribed after the expulsion of the 1 thirty tyrant*/ the earlier copy 
having probably been destroyed by them. Fragments of treasure lists, 
need not here detain us. A very archaic block with 6 fotva dvt&ijxev 
Tafittvtyv ' see mi* to have stood in front uf the treasury. Of special interest 
is a fragment of an inscription referring to Phayllu9 t thrice victor at the 
Pythian games. This is tho very man said to have done the injure Ik ms 
record of 55 feet for the long jump and 95 for throwing Use discus. L r n- 
fortunately the stone makes no reference to these feats. It would be easy to 
lengthen this list of inscriptions; but it is fully time for us to leave the 
Acropolis, and pass on to Athens and the rest of Greece, 

In the great Theatre of Dionysus, pits and trendies have been sunk by 
the German Institute. The results* which do not appear to bo considerable, 
have not yet been published; some curious square shafts cat in the solid 
reck have beau found In the upper part of the cavea; they appear to be either 
wells or early tombs. The position of the Korn an agora is confirmed by the 
discovery a near the 1 Agora gate' of a marble arch with an inscription, from 
the front portico of the Agonnioniium of Herod ea A Ulcus. 

In laying out the new gardens between the Olympieum and the Palace 
Gardens, in front of the exhibition building, where Some discoveries, includ¬ 
ing dedications to Hadrian and a Roman mosaic were found last year, a nude 
statue uf a youth has also been discovered, uf the type usually recognised as 
Fasiteleam 

A discovery of tombstones in a house in the Street of the Muses, west 
of the Place de Ja Constitution CLtn-raypa) seems to prove, nut Dr Dorpfcld 
has pointed out a that in Greek times the wall of the lowu must have passed 
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still tardier to the west, mid that the region of the was included 

iu the part added by Hadrian. Tho tombs to ties tnav, aa Dr. Ddrpfeld sug¬ 
gests. hav'ts been placed just outside the Gate of Brochures. A portion of the 
long walls near the Piraeus has also been laid bare. 

At the Piraeus, the discovery of the year hits been the site of the 
Asck-piatum, In some works near the an miner theatre Tsoclia, was found 
the upper part of a large statue of Aselcphis. The face, which has the eyes 
hollowed out, is a fine example of the mild and benevolent type usually given 
to the god. Id consequence excavations were undertaken upon the site iu 
July by tho Greek government, under the direction of M. Dmgatsis. In tho 
course of a week various fragments of statues and reliefs of Asclepius and 
Hygieia were found, as well as more fragments of the first statue, including 
his baud with portions of the snake. Inscriptions were found to A self: plus 
i-m'iKatK ;, and Zeus P Julius. These indications are topographically important: 
the statue of Asclepitis has been removed to the National Museum in Athena, 
At Elcusts, yet more space has been cleared by the Greet Archaeological 
Society, iintlcr the able direction of M, PhiUos. ft has at lust been jiossible 
to remove the private house that occupied the space south-west of the Great 
Propybea; and under it has been found a building, probably for public pur¬ 
poses. Its chief interest lies in the frescoes upon its walls, which, though 
broken in parts, have the colours excellently preserved. Iu one panel is Zeus 
seated upon a throne, in two others cattle end pigs, drawn with considerable 
spirit. These frescoes are interesting from tho extreme scarcity of mural 
paintings found in. Greece itself, though they do not. in the opinion of their 
discoverer, belong to an earlier time thnn that uf Hadrian. They are 
excellently reproduced from drawings of ML Gillieron iu the ’E^jynpk 
'Apxato\o*/tci} of lis-StJ. In the extreme south of the sacred enclosure, be! ween 
the angle and tho museum, the ground lias also been cleaned, showing the 
foundations of porticoes and also of a building with a semi-circular apsis, 
identified ns the Buleuterium. M. Piiilios has published a short account and 
a plan of Elcusifl which will prove of the greatest service to all who visit the 
site. Among the antiquities from Elcusis recently transported to the National 
Museum in Athens arc a fine architectural ram's heart, with traces of colour, 
aud a very interesting set of small marble figures. One group of those, a 
seated man with his arm round the neck of n kneeling girl, is an unmistakable 
copy from tho well-known group still remaining on the western pediment, of 
tbe Parthenon. Another Is a seated draped figure, holding a child in her lap; 
it is tempting to identify tills figure too, with one in Carrey's drawing. In 
any case tbe interest of these figures is extremely high, both for the record 
they give and tho expectations which they rube that copies of the Parthenon 
pediment are not beyond hope. Fortunately these figures were discovered 
under proper supervision; and so their authenticity is beyond suspicion, 

At Tanagra a very large number of tombs bos been opened by 
>L Koramautsop, under the direction of the Ephorate: the description of the 
various graves is given with abundant detail in the AfXriW, but does not 
seem to offer any new or striking results. Of course a vast quantity of 
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statuettes has been found, of all qualities, mid periods, and *ko many 

vases ; ih® mmt interesting bears the signature Mik Eypayfrw, and this Mys 
Inwn 1 :kvii not improbably identified with the famous TopEorijv of the shield of 
the Athena Parthenon The raae b a red-figured Icejtbus of the finest style, 
with figures of Artemis, Apollo, Hermes, and Lcto. A phiale with a crouching 
luddite hits the signature of Fhmtfoa. 

At Mycenae, SI. Tsountas Ima been excavating for the Greek Archaeo¬ 
logical Society, Biti results in graves of the Mycenae period are very 
remark able* Prom July to November the work has continued with the 
varying success that usually attends a search for early tomb*. Cylinder*, 

*= bland gems/ ivory carvings, vitreous plaques, find bronze articles, including 
n fibula, have been found m considerable numbers* Tina fibula ia the first 
proved exception to the commonly made statement that such articles are not 
found iu 1 Mycenae 1 graves. A vase with dark glaze, and inched ornaments 
filled in with m white substance, is also new, arid seems to form a connecting 
link between, the early pottery of Mycenae and those of Hbsarlik and Cyprus. 
The most interesting of all is a silver phi ale with one bundle, ornamented 
with gold inkid patterns; round the run too arc a number of gold bearded 
masks in profile* in!aid by a kind of damascening work ; two of these masks 
were found attached to their original places, and four others, were in the 
(ombr A cylinder of black stone has four figure*, three of which are the 
peculiar f horse-headed' monsters that have attracted bo much attention; on 
fi geiu of vitreous paste arc two monsters, lion-bodied and with nondescript 
heads, with their fore- paws on a bask like the lions ever the gate at Mycenae, 
Some excavations have also been made with a view to clearing completely the 
very important predibtoric bouse upon the top of the hill at Mycenae. 

At Old Epiduurus, M. Stale also has been opening pre historic tombs, at 
the expensa of the Government They consist of round chambers cut in the 
rock, with the entrant built up. Whore the graves wore undisturbed, one 
a Mycenae* ysl*c and one spear head wore found with each body. One grave 
seemed to have been used repeatedly in these early times. A bronze fibula 
was found also in one of the early tombs at Epidimms. 

Next to the Greek Government and Archaeologies] Society, the chief 
shore in the excavations of the year has been taken by the French School at 
Athene. Ii has not only continued irs excavation* at Delos, Acroephiuru 
(Apollo Ptous), and Mantinea, but has also discovered and partly explored the 
Hieroii of the Muses on the slope of Mount Helicon. In Delos one or two 
more it allies arid inscriptions, including more of the sacred archive?, have 
been found* One of the portrait heads found by M. Deschnmps in Amorgos* 
that of a woman with mi ivy wreath, of very fine Roman work, has been 
brought to the National Museum at Athens, a? also have two heads from the 
same island, supposed to represent Asclepiug mid Hygieia. 

At the temple of Apollo Ptoiis, a circular building, supposed to he the 
Tholus of Apollo, and some more parts of statues and bronze* have been 
found ; but M. HoUcaux' discovery of the year is tin inscription, found in the 
church of St. George at Kardilza. This contains a decree embodying a copy 
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of tbf speech mode by Neru at < Vinth, conferring freedom upon the Greeks; 
it has been already published in the JhtlUlm for December, ; the atoEsy 
lias now been taken to the museum at Thebes, 

At Man tinea, M, Fougires has found the base of a sotui-circular building 
thirty-eight metres in diameter, called in an inscription previously discovered 
Ky,v\oe u Trpoq to a double portico probably belonging to the 

gymnasium, and various inscriptions and theatre tickets; in June also the 
foundation of a temple 10'£O m, x 7 in. wns found. The work was Stopped 
ibr the summer and resumed! in November; a marble statue of Tehsphorus 
was then discovered and sent to the National Museum at Athens; the rest 
of the discoveries remain at Tripoli tza* 

In the Volley of the Muses, near Tliospiacj a theatre and several temple 
sites have come to light; one of these seems to l>e the Temple of the Muses; 
aitbiteetural fragments show it to have been of the Ionic eider. Thu 
theatre, which is situated higher up the hill, so that the seats commanded a 
splendid panorama, is of interest from the preservation of its proscenium 
consisting of fourteen Doric columns, doubtless Joined by panels as in llio 
theatre at Oropus. Hero again there am hardly have been any raised stage. 
The columns are too high to be the supports of one; rind a low structure 
raised in front of them would he very unsightly k The work, which was 
stopped for the winter in December, was resumed ai the end of April, when 
the rest of the theatre and temple sites were to be explored; the excavations 
arc in charge of M. Jam ok 

The American School has been working in Attica and Boeotia* Some 
supplementary excavntioos at Dionyfio (looria) led to no important results ; 
but at Old Stomata, on a site suggested by Mr. Buck, inscriptions of the decree 
of Flutheia were found and abo a female draped statue, archaic or possibly 
guncbaistic. Trials have also been made at A nth ed on, where a large building 
of uncertain purpose, perhaps el warehouse or market, was found close to a 
h&rbmir and extensive quay, and outride the E<*w r n several grave inscriptions 
and an interesting set of bruuxe tools were discovered. Trials were also made 
at Thisbe, and at PluLaea. The best i* said to be a promising site ; an im^crip- 
lion has already been found there containing 11 portion of the Edict of 
Diode turn. 

Smaller excavations have taken place upon various sites. On Mt„ 
Lycone M. Kophimotos thinks he lias discovered the teuiple of Art em is 
Qrthta. Excavating with a grant from the Government, he found a peribolus, 
clay tiles with ant hernia, liens" heads of clay and marble, ports of the arm 
and thigh of a large statue, and also n small female statue; these have oil 
been sent to the Argos Museum. At Kory thin in in Arcadia, uu the road 
from Tripulitza to Myloi (Lema), on the slopes of Ah. Artemisinin, have been 
found a stela, buses, statues and statuettes of Artemis, within the parallelogram 
of uu ancient building; these have been taken to Tripolitza, I copy ihc&e 
two statement* from the &c\tigv< They look Jike two records of the same 
fact; but apparently are not so h 

This is not the place to give a complete catalogue of isolated discoveries ■ 
UJk—Vl>I* x* t 
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those that am of sufficient importance to be chronicled may be found in the 
list of antiquities brought into the National Museum during the year, included 
in the AtXriV. 

It will be noticed that the British School is not among those that have 
excavated in Greece this year, its resources in this direction have again been 
spent upon Cyprus, where the tomb-site of Poll teg CUrysochoit and the 
temple, if it be such, at Limniti have been explored; of these excavations * 
fall account will be given in the proper place* In Greece the important work 
of making a fairly complete set of accurate drawings to full scale of Greek 
mouldings of the best period bus been undertaken, and in great part carried 
out, by Mr, Schultz, who has been sent out by the School for this purpose. 


IL —Maxemns an d AdminitiMtiiim. 

Tike museums of Athena are now' passing through a change which will 
ultimately greatly add to their excellence, though it does not at present 
conduce to facilities of study ; but one ought to be thankful for the great 
improve merits th at are being made, and nut to complain of the temporary 
inconvenience that is inovitable. On the Acropolis, the opening of the new 
museum w'ili be a great advantage to students. At present it is tlie 
receptacle for unairanged, or only roughly arranged fragments of all sorts; 
but doubtless such of these as are of interest to others than specialists will be 
mounted and exhibited in the open museum; and then the new museum 
will fulfil the purpose for which it was built and which it partly performs at 
present, and will become a place fur students lo enjoy special facilities for the 
study of the numerous ; minor antiquities' that have Ijtcn found* Stability 
has not yet found its way into the arrangement of the larger Acropolis 
Museum - but now lhat the whole of the space bos been excavated, and no 
more acquisitions arc to be looked for, we may hope that some final disposi¬ 
tion will 1*0 made. Great progress has already been made in piecing together 
and mounting the great groups that have been discovered* Those who last 
year regarded the museum ns a mine of archaeological wealth would indeed 
be astonished at (lie acquisitions that have still farther increased it. The 
numerous coses of v.i-. -fragments offer a must fascinating field for study, 
which is as yet only to n small extent occupied. The arrangement of the 
early Architectnral fragments,, mostly in the new museum, has been under- 
taken, by Dr + Knwernu., and his res u I la will bo a waited with the greatest 
suteTesL In piecing together statues and groups much bus been dotiSj but 
much still remains; it is only to be Loped 11ml a due Caution will be observed 
in joins and restorations. 

Of special importance and difficulty arc the measures to be taken for the 
preservation and cleaning of bronzes and coloured sculpture in the Acropolis 
Museum* As that collection k in one at least of these respects absolutely 
unique, il is of the highest importance to archaeology that these measures 
should be the most efficient attainable. M. Cabhudias has fully realized this, 
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nnd has referred tho question to a commission of chemical specialists, who 
have experimented upon fragments, and given the following replies. They 
are given in detail in [he AeXiW for December, 1888 ; but seem of sufficient 
importance to he at least summarised here. both for the guidance of others 
and for criticism uf tmj defective points in the system adopted, 

“ 1* Qutstim. —How can we preserve bronze statues from oxidation ? 

" Anmctr .—Clean as below, and protect surface from the air by a resinous 
solution, as below* 

li 2. Question .—How can wo clean them, so aa to avoid all oxidation in 
future 1 

H1 Aviswcr .—If they are in fair condition, they will only have a green or 
blue incrustation; if bad, they will have red also. 

In the first case, immerse for some time in tepid water or a solution of 
soap (I: SO) or potash, and clean with brush and water. When dry p anoint 
with resinous solution (15 ports of resin to 130 of pure benzol, and add 20 
parts white poppy-oil ami ISO porta turpentine), 

+l For bronzes in bad condition p weak hydrochloric acid is necessary (I: 
1U of water); immerse repeatedly, and wash between with water and brush ; 
then place in solution of jxjtash (1 : 100); after six to twelve hours (dean 
with water and dean brush, immerse again, and so on. Then put in 
solution of soap (I : 20), dry, and anoint with resinous solution (sandomch 
50, spirits of wine 400, turpentine 80, oil of tuqxmtine 10)* 

w The soap produces a chestnut-coloured surface, which is however necess¬ 
ary to preservation, though changing the ap[iearaDco of the object/ 

Be it remarked here, that [he bronzes thus treated in the Aerojiolis 
Museum have a very unpleasant stieky-lookmg surface; this may be an im¬ 
provement with a view to presentation, on the methods used in oilier 
museums where there are bronzes; whether it he so* experts or tin to olonu 
can deride. In any case it at present greatly disfigures them. 

Ji 3. Qtu-sl um How can we clean coloured marble and 1 porus 1 statues, and 
preserve the colour retained by them ? 

11 Ansmr— Clean only with a brush, and a sharp bit of wood for corners, 

** For preservation, materials must be considered. Red is usually oxide of 
iron ; a lighter and huer colour is cinnabar, or red sulplude of mercury, 

'"Blue is basic carbonate of copper. Green is hydroxide: of eojvjHit with 
traces of oxide of iron* 

“ Of these rimiahar is affected by light 

“ For fixing to the surface, use " hydro Jtyalufl^ T « rj solution of calcined soda, 
applied by a syringe. This makes the colours a little darker. It should be 
applied to the whole sculptures; only to tho coloured portions of 

marble. 

" The hydrohynlus used is a solution of calcined soda (iruptriKOP varpiav) 
of tho German phairmacopaea, in lire proportion 1 : 2 of water/ 

([ most apologize to chemists if my translation of the technical parts of 
the above is inadequate.) 
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As regards the Acropolis generally, a commission especially summoned of 
i lie Directors of Foreign Schools, in consultation with SI. Cabbed las* was of 
Opinion that the Acropolis should as fur as possible be left in its present con¬ 
dition, without farther amusement, &e. The demolition of all the later walls 
at the western end of the Acropolis had already been almost completed. It 
was approved by a similar commission in 1HS+, when, however, the British 
School hail not yet a representative. After am or two smaller pieces of 
clearing or alteration have been completed, it may be hoped that the Acropolis 
will once more regain its appearance of picturesque ruin, and become again 

im object not only for the study of the archaeologist, but for the admiration 

of all that paisa by. 

The Central Museum (Ktftrpfffop Mouffcuw} has officially changed its 
name to the National Archaeological Museum "A p%at<>\crfiKdv 

Mouarfcp), and will bo known in future by that title. It is being very 
extensively enlarged ■ not only haa the whole (quadrangle been completed, but 
a central wing, with side galleries* lias been built across from the main 

entrance to the back; this is designed to servo us an niirii|uariiim P for lesser 

antiquities, bronzes, terra-cottas* vases, All important inscriptions are 
also being gathered together in the National Museum, under Dr, Lolling, 
who has entered the service of the Greek Government to take charge 
of them. The coins in the same collection have been arranged and 
examined by Dr. Pick, who was sent for from Berlin express!v p for 
Ebis purpose. Meanwhile the only rooms open even to students without 
special pembrion are these of the front to the left of the entrance and 
the adjoining left wing* The acquisitions of the museum for the past 
year are considerable : besides those already referred to may be mentioned 
two sepulchral stelae from Thespiae, both of which have inscription* of 
.Homuii period; but the style shows the finest Greek period, so that they 
obviously must have been adapted and used a second time* One of an athlete 
standing to the right, with only a dikmyi hanging back over his shoulder, tn 
low relief, distinguishes itself even in this museum by the excellence of its 
work, which can hardly be Eater than the fifth century* The sculptures from 
the Asdepsaeutn in Athens have also been removed from the temporary guard¬ 
house to the National Museum. 

The Polytechnic Museum has been enriched by the discoveries from 
Mycenae already enumerated ; the collection lias also been made even more 
interesting by the exhibition of the frescoes from the prehistoric palaces at 
Mycenae aud Tiryns. The vase collection fully retains its unrivalled position, 
especially for the primitive classes of (3reek pottery, Attic, Boeotian, &c. 
The great Mel bn amphorae are also mounted now in conspicuous positions 
The arrangement of the whole, under the able direction of M. Koamanoudes 
remains a model, to which one may hope that in time the other museums of 
Athens may attain, as soon as they have digested their ever accumulating 
acquisitions. 6 

fta/e ranee haa already been rondo in several places to ilia roatlesa and 
indefatigable activity of M. Cabbadias, the geucre! ephur of amities. 
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Thu numerous excavations undertaken by the Government, and the wonderful 
progress made in the construction and arrangemont of museums, would alone 
be sufficient to testify to the excellence of Lis administration; and all who 
have been working in Athena or elsewhere in Greece mu at record their 
thanks to Mm for the liberality with which he has always granted them every 
help and facility. 

Tho invaluable 'A px^oXox^b^ AArtW Las already been mentioned and 
quoted; but under this head it must once more be praised. I t leaves hardly 
anything to be desired in completeness and accuracy, under the editorship of 
M. Cabbadiaa 1 with the help of Dr* Lolling for the inscriptions. If one im¬ 
provement be iwssible, it would be that the AeXrtW might appear near to 
the end of each month a records. Instead of two or three months Later, 
Sudi an improvement is doubtless difficult, hut it would greatly increase the 
value of such a publication. 

I IT.— Byzanlim Art aiul Antiqttitite. 

This is practically a now branch of archaeology in Athens, so far as 
official recognition by the Government and the Foreign Schools is concerned* 
But many, especially in England, will be glad to hear that it is at last taking 
its due place. The Greek Government hag mad & grant s F inadequate indeed, 
but still showing a wish to do what is possible, towards the repair of two of 
tin? finest Byzantine buildings in Greece—t he monasteries of Duphm? and St* 
Luke of Stiris. The Church of St. Andreas in Athens has also been railed 
in and protected from further dilapidation, though the refer tore attached to 
it, with the finest frescoes, still remains a third-rate eating-house, and is in 
great danger of damage; the walls- are covered with whitewash. At Daphne 
the dome haa been temporarily repaired, but architects will not yet pronounce 
it safe in case of room earthquakes, and so the splendid mosaics which it 
contains are still in danger. The authorities intended their removal bodilv 
to the National Museum, to escape this risk; it may bo hoped that some 
measures may be found to ensure their safety without their removal from 
the position for which they were designed. Meanwhile the scaffolding 
erected in the dome has afforded exceptional facility for study and repro¬ 
duction*; both by photography and drawing; advantage bus been taken of 
that both by Dr. Btrzygowski and by members of the British School. At St. 
Luke of Stiris the outer narthex, a later a> Edition, lias been removed : the two 
churches there, which are of wonderful beauty, are in great need of repair 
both inside and out, to prevent their Incoming yet more dilapidated. I t is 
to be hoped that this will be done in a satisfactory manner. This seems the 
fitting place to mention also another undertaking of the British School—a set 
of pbns and clevatiocis of the principal Byzantine churches in Greece, with 
copies of their frescoes and mosaics. These buildings, many of which are 
very beautiful, and all of them interesting, have been hitherto undeservedly 
neglected, no correct plans 01 drawings of them having been published. 

Two students of the British School, Mr. Skrhtilis and Mr. Bsimaley, have 
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already done rmc year’s work at ibis subject, and it is hoped that another 
woRon will see the undertaking completed, when an adequate publication 
will fill low, 

A collection of Byzantine antiquities is now being also made in the 
National Museum ut Athens; on all skies it is becoming clear that Byzantine 
as well as classical art is to be recognized as one of the studies of which 
Athens is the centre. 

E. A. Gauds eh, 

U-tH VUh, 1881J. 


Note —The connexion of the basis with the name of Ante nor aiul the 
statue set upon it by Dr, Studmczka is now generally accepted, aud further 
theories are being built upon it It has even been defended in the official 
section of the Athenian MtUhfiluwjcn, of the Genu an Institute, 18SS, p, 226, 
against the doubt expressed in the Builder, 1888, p. 281, and it has been con¬ 
firmed by the addition of fragments joining indisputably the feet and the 
body. It is stated that here only was there before any room for doubt, for 
it is proved that the feet belong to this basis ‘by the size and shape of the 
socket, the thickness of the plinth, and the size and position of the vortical 
dowel-hole,* 

I am in no way responsible for the statement in the Builder, but I fully 
agreed with its writer, and I hope I shall not be considered a captious critic 
if I state once more two or three facts, for the accuracy of which I can vouch, 
and which must at least be explained before the connexion is beyond doubt. 
It is the very importance of tho discovery which m akes it doubly necessary 
to test thoroughly the evidence on which it is based, 

I adopt the above excel lent summary of Dr. Stndniczka’a arguments. 
It was rot the connexion of the feet and torso that I previously doubted, 
especially as I understood that a fragment of the same pattern appeared on 
Loth : but for tho connexion of the feet and the pedestal I saw n 0 sufficient 
evidence, I will briefly state the evidence for and against this. 

(I; Thi size of the suck at It is true that this socket is the only pre¬ 
served one big enough for this statue: hut many statues lack sockets and 
many sockets lack stntues on the Acropolis. So all gained by this is a remote 
probability. 

(*) The sll *F " f 11 sachet. For this I cannot do better than re f er to 
Dr Studniozka’s mu, drawing in the Jvkrhud, 1887, p 138, which gives an 
adequate representation of the shape of the socket and of the feet It will 
be wen that there is im question of fitting even approximately. The r™, 
meat with the two feet stands quite clear of the edge of the socket on tv 
side ; but as there placed, the feet can be fitted into the shape reoidred 
Now where the phntli of a statue Hoes belong to a pedestal, as in seven ris ■ 
on the Acropolis, tho fit is always perfectly exact. Of course as tiie nii th 

i !»“ °» * k » l>»»J «« nTgunjant f r ,„„ tbc rf » ' ’ 

become* a very weak one, * “ 
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fSj The thickness of tius plinth. Tips is tisjual to tbs depth of the 
socket; but tins is a very flight indicatitm; many sockets and many plinths 
could bo found of the same depth: and moreover* in several preserved 
hnstancea the thickness of the plinth is much greater than the depth of the 
Bucket, 

(4) The size of the vertical dowel diole, This docs correspond in both 
cases: but the size of a dowel-hole for fixing a statue La not very variable, 

(5) The position of the dowel-hole. This would be the strongest 
indication of si], if the holes on the plinth and the basis really were opposite 
one another But as the statue is now mounted the holes are not opposite, 
hut an inch and a half distant from one another : and this fa not merely a 
mistake in mounting. Of this more anon, 

I think I have stated fairly all the arguments f ir the connexion. They 
wore enough to make roe think before that the association of the statue with 
Antcnor, though net sufficiently proved to base further arguments upon, was 
at least possible* or even probable. But my attention having again been 
called to the matter by the assertion of a friend that the connexion was 
impossible, I again investigated it with the following results. 

Though the statue has been mounted on the basis* easts of the plinth 
with the feet and of the top of the binds have been left in the museum for 
the study of the evidence; this is a proceeding that cannot he too highly 
commended; if it be done in every case when a doubtful joint is made up. 
there will be comparatively little objection to mounting the statues thus. I 
inserted a vertical stick into the two dowel-hole^ ?o as to fix one at)ovc the 
other in the only admissible position, if they do belong, and the result was 
startling* There is only morn, measuring from the heel to the edge of the 
socket, fora foot 10 inches long, and them certainly is not room for the rest 
of the feet of which the heels are preserved. Now the statue is XQ indies 
high, and the proportion 1 : ft for the foot of an archaic statue is absurd; the 
proportion is usually greater than 1: 7; thus a statue—the only otic of tlu* 
set with its feet perfect—40 inches high, has feet fi inches long: at the Mine 
rata we should expect feet 12 indies long for this statue. Or iT 10 inches 
were enough, the argument from the size of the basis disappears. At least 
one other basis with feet 10 inches long attached to it remains. 

But I need not repeat indications like this. If any unprejudiced 
observer will set the plinth with the feet on the east of the socket, eo that the 
vertical holes coincide* he will see that there fa not room for the Feet to be 
completed. The best proof of this is that in mounting the statue on the 
basis it kas biien found necessary to set the feet an inch and a half farther back : 
even then there is no room to spare in front of lhe toes* And now that new 
fragments of the from of the basts with tkq inscription have been found nod 
fitted in, it cannot he suggested that the socket was cut away farther in 
front 

In spite of this, I should hardly like to assert that the connexion of 
statue and basis is quite impossible. The dowel-holes may never have been 
need for fixing, or their failure to correspond may be in some way explicable* 
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But the tvidoncc that the xbitns bdongi to the Ad tenor ibasia L$ so much 
weakened that the connexion, even if possible, is hardly probable ; above all, 
it certainly cannot be used as nn established fact on which to base farther 
discussion. 

I greatly regret, as must all who are interested in the early history of 
art, if it be necessary to give up what appeared to bo a fixed point gained 
amidst so much vagueness and uncertainty. But I think that, after making 
the above measurements, 1 should not bo advancing the cause of arehaeolo^v 
if T suppressed them. 
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* Das Graherfcld von Marion auF CyptrnJ (ArirfumfricrrigttM Frogmmm 

zum WiTtdtdmannifmt* drv arriving GudUck* zu BtriinJ) Paul Hnmt iy. 

Berlin. 1SS&. 

Dr. Hfrhhanx has attempted the difficult task of publishing the results of m 
excavation in which he took no party, on a ait© to which be is a stranger, and with 
the products of which ho luis only n partial and imperfect acquaintance. Had he 
kept himtolf more strictly within tli-fl Limits of hia information, had ho been more 
careful to recognize and point out the tentative character of his conclusions had 
he more clearly set forth the exact data on which they m based, ho might have 
claimed credit for a work less novel perhaps and pretentious* but more practically 
u&cfuk As it is, w© fear the essay before ns may tend to the worse confusion of 
the already too perplexed arclmoology of Cyprus. 

The first section turns at corroborating and suppilementLiig, from the evidence 
of the excavations and topography, the literary evidence which goes to show that 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Polls tea Chrysochon Lay not only the ancient 
Arsinoe* but also the more ancient Marion, Dr. Meircnann rightly reduces the 
throe necropoleis of Ids informant to two r n western, immediately adjoining the 
modern village on the SJSr and an eastern* about three quarters of a mil© to the 
>1 The tombs are divided into three classes by certain distinctive varieties of 
form. The first class, extending in date into the fifth century B.O., is found to li© 
the eastern necropolis* the second, which begins in the fourth[century, 
[a distributed between the two uecropcdoisj but is especially typical of the western, 
tbe third, of Hellenistie-Roman dill, also appears in both, but mostly in the 
eastern* Moreover in tho eastern necropolis the turnip of the first class lio 
farthest to the east, those of the third cIobb to the west, for the former bear 
uniformly high numbers in the register, the latter low, and according to Dr, 
JLc-mnaftt/* fixed prrcrmcoplion tbs excavation progressed always from west to 
east. On p. 7 the conjecture is hazarded that the two necropoleis may liave been 
really continuous, and by p. 12 the conjecture has assumed the authority of m 
prim truth. Herr Richter is now invoked to vouch for ills existence at the N*W* 
comer of the eastern necropolis ef tlio remain h of a settlement distinct from that 
to tbo north of Folia tea Cbrywhou, and bearing 1 an essentially older character/ 
Here, Dr + Herrmann argues, wo have the site of Marion, tbe necropolis of which 
spread westwards until the destruction of the city at the end of the fourth century, 
A few years later* for the continuity of development in the finds precludes a longer 
interval, Arsiftoe was founded farther to the watt, and accordingly (obn-oet) the 
ruins north of the village represent Arsines, the necropolis of which worked back 
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over that of Murioti £d the roram dlroctmn, ]>l m work buck over Dr, 
Herrmann « nTgunimit, (I) Tlie site north of the villug^ b known by cpigtnphical 
evidence to bo Arrinoc, Dr. Herrcnnnn'a inforonoe is as needless as it k illogical 
(2) To detect a gap of two or three generations in Cypriote pottery is iwyond tlio 
xesfmrces of present arcliaeologicnl knowledge, and it is curious that Dr. Hemnimn 
notices (on p, a total look of the later red-figured Attic imported tosh which 
fcro 50 prominent in South Russia, of a date, that h to say, dangerously near the period 
o, the destruction of Million. (3) Fferr Richter^ older settlement can be nothing 
el'i than a group uF hoii^e-foiinrliitiotis of poor construction,, discovered at the 
point apodfod not in a - TrnmHurfeld 1 hat below tho «urface t eba they might Lave 
l>een taken for the romohis of q. madam Cypriote village denuded of its tnud upper- 
walls. 1 hoy are fringed by Homan tombs and possibly represent a Roman suburb of 
Arsinoe, the site of which, by the way, ought to extend considerably farther to the 
east than it does on Herr Ricbteris map. fi) Dr. Herrmann does not realize that 
hi3 conjectural connexion of the two necropoleis skips nimbly over two valleys and 
ridge, n full half tnilo of ground, in which a tomb h>ts never yet been JiM'uvtnn), 

1 fe is ted to St by Lis misconception of tho lie of the necropoleis, which is not east ami 
west, but north ami south, (5) This misconception also accounts for his false I&For- 
enw ^ roni tlie numbers aligned to the tombs in “the eastern nccrejwlis j the excavation 
here progressed from north [to south. (II) Dr, Hermann does not tell us how ho 
lh *" ,be thp0B ^ «* toinhs. On p, 13 the chronological grouping according 
to Anl<upt soerna spoken of os something independent of grouping by fiJtoU. It 
sennds a little odd that whereas the Erst class lasts into tho fifth Century, nod the 
second begins in the fourth the two run pore![el for a time (p, 0, pf p, 20), but it 
is perhaps enough to remark that tombs of the first class arc found at Poli of all 
periods, down to nn extremely late date. (7) It is twice stated, and on the express 
authority of Herr Richter, that tha tombs of dnas I lie without exception 
(titithmllirjt, p. 8, p, 11) in the eastern necrejs-jlcis, yec on p, 12 some, 

although comparatively few, are admitted to occur in the winter u, Hero again Dr 
Herrmann’s exception is better than his rule, for the tombs nf this class in the 
western necropolis probably outnumber those of the other two clones put toaethei " 
(S) To overturn the Inst stone of Dr. Homnwin’s olatmrato construction, it suffices 
to note that tombs containing black-figured hum of the sixth century, and rod- 
figured of the early part- of the fifth, iiave been found not only iu the eastern but 
oJjo in the western nwropoLsB, 

Lack of space forbids us to deal fully with Dr. Herrmann's in mane respects 
valuable account of the Find, It is unsatisfactory to observe that no adwiiato 
explanation is given of how tho * precise chronologically distinct groups,' into which 
it is dirt ied, are amyod at, but that web section begin* with an appeal to tha 

bl ^l2T ° f Wb jf h .” foaatl mirrored 'n lb* contents of the tombs a 

procedure savouring of the « priori method so disastrously employed at the outsat 
No appreciation „ show,, of tho facts that tombs side by ^ m ^ 

ro mixed are the tu tea) separated by centuries in da to, that early tanks were Mime 
tm.ro rad again m a Into period, and that the work of robbers 
confusion. The higidy dangerous method of dating from the style of [S 
pottery and to rro-rottos, which nfton preserve a -ndngly prtmTti^ud , ^rom 
first to lost .. c^tont yrtnpioy*!. Dr. Herrmann proceeds mnformly by the 
illustration of bis chronologmn group, in particular tombs, and although ^y of 
h.* instance carry with them their own confirmation of hi. attribution! there'ore 
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with which the reader might qtuurelp and obviously such sLutarueiits as that 
tbs I'Wk gbwed ware with little imputed pattern* begins in the sixth century, 
that trfin*|KLrE‘iii gin ha in fan ml in fourth century grave*, and that lJdhmi*E.ir 
Homan tombs contain no import'd Greek pottery, need the confirmation of detailed 
evidence* On the other band, the profusion and excellence of the pictorial illustra¬ 
tion is deserving of all gratitude. 

The above emmi&Eu p coming from superior local knowledge, may seem Imreh 
and unfair, and it id not to be denied that most of Or. Herrmann's errors are duo 
rather to the difiieidiy of his subject and the lack of full and trust worthy inform¬ 
ation, but It is absolutely nomssiiry that the tangled thread of the history of 
Cypriote civilization should bo no longer and no further complicated by reeklcF* 
theormug. 

J. A. R 3d. 

N auk rat is. Tart II. by Eft suer A . Gahits^k with Appendix by P, R Gfiirrmr 
(Sixth Memoir of the Egypt Exploration Fund). Ixindun, JftH8. Fp. -ji;g + 
With 24 Plates, 

Mil Ernest Gamer*, the author of tliis scholarly raerd of most arefallj-onm 
ducted exesvationfL, proceeded to Naukratis at the end of 1885 in company witli 
Mr. Flinders Petrie. After same joint work, Mr, Gardner was left, from 5th 
January 1886* m sole dmrgo of the oxcavittionH; and the nature of his work g 
including the important discovery of the temple of Aphrodite mentioned by 
ALhuft&en& t may bo gathered from the following summary of the various eliajitcre 
of Auudnxfltf, IL— 

(llhup. IL The Cemetery. The site i s marked by some low mound* to the 
north of Naokrsdi* Only a portion of the ceinateiy, that dnling from the Inter 
and least prosperous times of the city* has at present been exhumed, Most of the 
graves discovered are not much earlier than the beginning of the Ptolemaic Period, 
though some are of the fourth century B,c* There wa* an almost entire absence of 
sepulchral stelae and tcraVcharubm; burials m*-iu to have boon prepared for 
simply by making a new pit to receive the co£Hn. The terra-cotta coffins wore 
usually plam. hut the wood coffins were decorated with pretty terra-cotta ornaments 
fe 0r £° 00 ^ griffins: PI. xvi.) of the fourth and third centuries n c. In the graves 
were found an iron comb, a rouge pot, strigila, alnbastra, plain hremse mirror* and 
cuio rniirnr case, bone-beads, shells, and numerous tinnil lekythj, one (PL xvi Sfi) 
with a polychrome design. In two or three grave* terra-cotta Etatuettra wen? 
found. 

Chap- ILL Temjik thr- Dm$curL Give. u.c. 450 r Thiilt of unbaked mud- 
briak, covered by u plaster coaling- Fragments of stucco from the inner wait* of 
the relln am painted with decorative patterns in red nod blue. 

Chap. IV, Tvmpte and lemmo* «/ AjJtrtxlite, The earliest temple of Aphro¬ 
dite and the great altar that stood in front of its eastern door were founded upon 
the hard mud underlying the town of Nuuk raids. The altar was mode of naiid- 
briik walls filled inside with ashes, probably of the victims. Within the temenos 
wt-re two welk This Ant temple wtw probably built dire. b.g. GG(h On its 
destruction a now temple was erected on its watts (cite, n.c, 400), and a third temple 
(ci'rc- n,<L 300) afterwards rested upon the second tcuipk>, 

Ldiap. V . Paittry JrQm I A* Tcuimfi* qf A^rodtie. Numerous vases were found! 
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hut nil its fragments, which have been most carefully sorted and put together by 
Mr. Gardcmr + A careful analysis of the different kinda of pottery found is lieie 
given. A good deal is of local manufacture, Mr. Gardner jsoiuts out that the 
Greeks of Naukratis, judging from their va^oqjaiiidiigs, did not work solely under 
Egyptian influence hot were also influenced—through the Phoenicians—by Assyria. 
The influence of Bhodcs is also very great. Mr, Gardner aligns most of this 
pottery to circ. n,c. 570. The pottery known as 1 Cyrenaic p was found, and is 
quit# distinct in stylo from the load Naukratlto pottery, * The pottery of Nam 
krafcEs does not so much represent a stage in [the] transition from Oriental to purely 
Hellenic form/ but is rather * the most perfect and complete development of the 
decorative Oriental stylo/ (p* S3), 

Cliap + VT. Staiustt m from the T^umws of Apftrodifa These s like the vases 
from tho sime* temeuM, lunl been intentionally broken up. The Cypriote influence 
» visible in them, and they are interesting as early examples of typos after wards 
frequently repeated, e male figures of the early ' Apollo 1 or 1 Athlete 1 type* and 
female figures holding soma object (flower* animal Ac.) in front of the breast 

Chap. YII. Temen&t (f Hera. Identified by vases inscribed with dedications. 

Chap. VltL Inscriptions* Mostly in the Ionic alphabet* and consist chiefly 
of dedications on vases to Aphrodite {*$. v fifh-u dvfflgn tjj 'A^p^rr}). No. 77S is 
a dedication to Aphrodite by Khoecna-, " probably the famous early sculptor 1 of 
Samoa Eight of the inscriptions are [►erhaps Lesbian. 

Chap. IX. Concfmitm. Mr. Gardner shows that there was a Greek colony 
at Nattkratifl founded hefore the time of Amosia, perhaps tire. u,e F 650. Mr, 
Gardner further main mi uh, in opposition to Hirechfcld and Kirehhoff, that certain 
inscriptions found at Naukratis by Petrie {Naukrfiii* t Part I, chap, vri.) are the 
earliest representative specimens of the Ionic alpha lust, dating from the seventh 
century Etc. when the Greek alphabet was still a new and unfamiliar adaptation 
from the Phoenician. 

Appendix (by Mr. Griffith), * Egyptological Nolcs from Naukratts/ 

w, w* 

Das Hero on von GjoIbaschbTrysa* Bex&doilt asb Nina*;™. Vienmi 

im 

This costly and elaborate work brings before xis the reliefs and details of the 
Hereon at Trysn, which have now for some yean been one of the treasures of the 
Museum of Vienna. The plates, 34 in number, are executed not by photography 
but in lino-engraving, a process not in favour with archaeologists ne>w T hut In this 
case rendered advisable or necessary by the poor preservation of most of the reliefs. 
The text is not complete, but contains only descriptions and disc unions of some of 
the reliefs*, together with a short but interesting account of the travels of Scbonbom* 
tlie discoverer of the tomb. Prof. Benndorfs arelmeologiral ooconnt of the friezes 
is at once learned and lucid. He begins with the royal groups of persons over the 
gate without and with tlie dwarves who stand over the gate within; d propos 
of the latter we have a full discussion of the history of the god Eesa bv J. Krall 
Next is discussed the very interesting scene of the slaughter of the Suitors by 
Odysseus and Tel&imchus, aud its close eoreespondenco with the descriptions of 
theGdywcyis clearly brought out* Then we have a detailed difiCuasioa of the 
friers representing a tattle raging over a plain bounded by ships on one side and 
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a holragnered city on the other } beyond the city k & conflict between Greeks am! 
Anmom-L Prof. Benndorf is inclined to see in the whole a representation of the 
great siege of Uium, mainly inspired by the Aethiopis, in which the advent of the 
Amnwms as Allies of the Trojans and the death of the Queen lWlimleia by the 
Land of Achilles was narrated. The fate of Thersilefl was connected with that of 
Bentbesitoi* in legend, and Beundorf identifies with that ugliest of ibo f-reeks a 
bald-headed figure who appear* on the relief near the ships. This whole explana¬ 
tion most however be considered as uncertain. Bonndorf says that he himself 
hesitated long before accepting it, and it wins possible that he would not have 
received it if ho had allowed greater weight to the analogy of the well-known 
Nereid monument in which the besieged dty soeuiis deftrly to bo in or near Lycow 
it may bo only a local siege which k recorded at Trysa. For the explanation 
of the numerous other scenes of those reliefs we must wait until the rest of the text 
appears. In these days of hasty writing and cheap illustrations, books like that 
under notice do good service in keeping up ati ideal of urdmwlogical 
ifowertatinn- 

P. G* 


Le Cabinet des Antiques a la Bibliothcque Nationals Earax 
Babeio*. 8er. 1 T £» Paris, 1887-8. 

Tins is an td titan de fitd*, in which the moat remarkable of tho art treasures of 
tlie Bibliothcquo nt Paris are reproduced in plates executed by the most skilful 
processes known in Franco, in heliogravures (m of which by a tiew process are 
coloured), coloured lithograph# and engravings. The text is Ly JU+ Ba talon, 
uttiachi of the museum. Among the works figured in the first two ism^A are the 
gTeat cameo of Tiberius (pi. I) r the archaic kyiix or Arrerilas (pL 12) and the 
(so-called) Weber bead (pi. 20} formerly supposed to belong to a pediment of the 
Partlieiion. We liave but ono fault to find, but that fault is aorioum. The order 
of the representations is quite fortuitous, works ancient, mediaeval and modem 
being mingled in dire confusion. This fact goes far to destroy the scientific value 
of the work, and injures it even from the drawing-room-table point of view. 

P, O- 


Tier- und Pflanzenbilder nuf Munzen und Gemmen ties klas&hchen 

AUertums. F. Ikroof-Bllmur and Q* Kellek. Leipzig, I& 0 H. 

Bv collecting in twenty-six quarto plates, admirably executed in photography, all 
important representations of animals and plants to Ire found on ancient roans and 
gCEOSj tko compilers of this work have rendered excellent service. Thor have 
thus made a sort of dictionary, which will greatly abridge the tatamrs of many 
investigators For tho future, through the perfect ordering of n province of research. 
ImhooFs work on the coins is characterized hy his usual accuracy and com¬ 
prehensiveness : the genu could scarcely bo surveyed in the same methodical way ■ 
yet they seem lo be SEra&ft&fiillj treated. The text contains only descriptions of 
the 1352 monuments figured in tbo platen 


F, U* 
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Die Hellenist ischen Reliefbilder, Theopor ScniiEiasn, Leipzig, 188&. 

Erst* IMcnmg. 

This i* tho In ginning of a most uaportunt work undertaken by Dr, Schreiber, 
supported by tl« Soion Mmlotoriuin d« Cultna. Row classes of monuments of 
nntiquity are less accessible tka.ii these reliefs, for which when published we have 
to trust to drawings such as those of Zoegn awi Glane j end yet they are of the 
greatest importance, not only for the history of mytlia in antiquity, hut also for 
tlku study of the development of sculpture and {minting in later Hoiks. The 
present part includes no teat, but contains ten excellent plates in heliogravure by 
Hujnrditi of reliefs at Vienna and in the Pulaxzo Sjiada at Rome. Each plate is 
accompanied by n sketch indicating which parts of the sculpture are restorations, 
im ad [nimble plan which cannot be too strongly recommended to future editors. 
1 >p. Sr brother's text, when it appears, must needs be of an interest quite unusual j 
meantime we would commend this great work to the notice of archaeologists 
und artists. 

p. a 

Wiener VorlegeblStter fur archaologische Uebungcn. 1888. Orro 
liKN'NDonr, Vienna, 1888. 

Tire great value of the Vienna VortegrMatttr to teachers and students of ancient 
wises and painting was proved by the rapidity with which the first edition was 
disposed of: in fact, without them, it is impossible to study Greek vases except in 
a museum or an extensive archaeological library. The second edition differs from 
thi' first in various ways, each get is bound in a cover and can be purchased apart, 
aud the arrangement i» altered. The present issue comprises on (line drawing* of 
the principal works of the earlier black figured potters down to Exekias (pk"l-?Y 
including the wonderful Francis vase of Florence - Greek and Roman repre¬ 
sentatives of marriage ceremonies (pis. 8, 9); and a collection of the j,reposed 
restorations of the llinperais {minted at Delphi by Polyguotus (pis, 10—12). 
Some of these last were scarcely worthy of record or perpetuation. 

Like nil of tlio important Gorman archaeological publications, this work is 
carried out at the east of a public body,—the Austrian Ministry of Cult us 
and Education 

P G 

P. Paris—la Sculpture Antique. Paris, 1888. 

fins is the first soul) hand-book which attempts to give in a concise and popular 
form the results of recent excavation and research. Its illimtrations are admirable, 
many of them the best that haw ever appeared on such a scale: but there ure 
ouo or two exceptions; fig. 53 gives hardly any notion of its original, and fig 69 
is wrongly restored. The text is mostly concerned with Greek art; and in this 
the earlier periods are the most fully treated. Tito development of types is 
followed, but bo attempt is made te mark distinct ions, local or other, among archaic 
work-i, even win■ re this is possible. A dear and accurate statement of the 
evidence of literature and of excavation would have Wn more valuable to the 
elementary student than many of the generalities here included. But in spits of 
nil defects, the merits of the work will make it a great acquisition to all students 
of sculpture. We understand that Mira Harrison will edit an EimUA 
translation. 


K. A. G. 
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Catalogue of the Greek Corns in the British MuseumCorinth. 
Colonies of Corinth, &c. By BtmUkt Y. Head, IXCL-L, FfaJ)» 
tidied by R. fl f Poqle* hhJy. I cm, 1 Svo. 

A valuable contribution to the Britsah Gatahffue, giving full grape for 

Mr, Hcfld’n WEdl-known mastery in dealing with long and uniform nerii»n of cuius* 
such jus them of Boeotk, Attics mid Epheaus. The work t* very fully illtmtruted 
by thirty-nine autotype plates, and ilr, Head Ijijh written a mml interesting 
I eh reduction (pp. xvi—kviii) which may here be, in part, summarized. The 
difficulty of anungfag the Gariutblaa coinage chronologically arise* from the 
uniformity of it* typo (Fegnsofi and the head of Pallas) throughout the fiftli* fourth 
and third centuries, Period L me. 650—500. Corinth, n& a great trading oily, 
doubtless began to coin early like Athens and Angina, and it* first coinage (obv. 
Pegnsim, «u T Aeginetan incuse) jh.-rluips Iwlong* to tlm time of Cypecluie This is 
succeeded about the beginning of the sixth century by coins of Hut fabric with the 
Bwotitk* pattern—found especially on vast** of the ramie century—on the reversy. 
The weight-standard of Corinth is the Eubtslr, but the stater (weight 135 grains) 
is divided by three and not by two. It is noteworthy that the Aeginetau lialf- 
stnter or droclun ol forty-eight grains was practically interchangeable with the 
Corinthian third-stater or dmchm of forty-five grams. Period 1L ilci 500-431, 
The introduction of Falks m a typo takes place, to judge by style, nhou.% 500, 
Period u.c. 131-400 is the period of early lino art. Period IV. n.e P 400-3 38. 
Corinth is now the chief rilver-eoiiuiig state in Greece mid her stators are abund¬ 
ant. Tho female head —that of Aphrodite end perhaps of some other ^ ddcsscs—■ 
on the drachms and half-drachma Is treated with much variety. The staters bear 
a symbol, probably a magistrate’* signet. Period V. me. 400- 243. fnithikj 
begin to appear as well tot symbok As the symbol is often varied while the initial 
remaina constant, it may be inferred that 1 the magistrate who signs his name \z 
the superior magistrate and that the symbol... stands for mini ■official* of lower 
rank who wore replaced at frctjiicul intervals/ The coin 3 of this period are 
caLalugocd alpliabeitcollj, hut in this Introduction (p. xxv. ff.) Mr, Ileal 
pro|KBo* a dttrooologidll urmiigetmnL In me. 243 Corinth wao freed from 
Macedonian rule by Arut ua, and it then probably ceased to strike coin* except those 
of the Ad mean Federal type. The hroum coinage of Corinth—like that of 
Athens—begins about B.e. 400. Of Corinth us n Roman Colony, from me. 46 to 
the time of Uulha, there in a aerie* of hnmtu coins bearing Lbo name of DuDviri, 
tho chief annual magistrates of the place, Thera? immcs luivu often lieeti read 
emneoufdy on badly-preserved coins, and mme, even after Mr. Head's comctiotu** 
remain doubtful* The position of tho Duoviri is disou*aod h p. xxviiL IF. The 
exceptionally interesting Imperial Coinage of Corinth (cp, lmlmof and Gardner, 
jYuiu ismatic Commentary on l-tmtantt is) ends in tho time of Ck-ta, The second yait 
of tho Introduction deals with the money of the colonies of Corinth* and of those 
localities that for commercial reasons adopted the Corinthian cmn4ype& 

W. W, 


The d Horsemen f of Tarcntum* A. J. Eva.v*. London, 1 M% 

Tuis paper (of 242 pp, and II plate*) h mostly a reprint from the SumUmutic 
Chronicle, We briefly notice it* contrary to uur custom in such discs, ou account 
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of it* very great imports lice. The 1 Horsemen J an? tho well-known staters of 
Tarentum, bearing a horseman aa typ& Thu abundant coinage of Turentum has 
H0W hitherto been classed in a satisfactory way* Mn Evans Imst succeeded in so 
interweaving it with the history of tbo dty, and so closely fixing Use dale* of its 
isniies by the stndy of types, inscriptions, and the evidence of finds, that- ho haa 
produced wha t must be regarded ns a grammar of Tarentine archaeology, It is 
ttke first time, if wo exclude Pome, that tho omnUmntic history of an Italian city 
has boon thoroughly ami scientifically worked out, but no doubt now other cities 
will follow. From the general archaeological jaoint of view* perhaps the most 
important results of the work arc two. First we are now furnished with a series 
of representations of the hoi's* notching in uninterrupted succession from the 
Persian wars to the time of Hannibal, each specimen dated within narrow limits, 
and hundreds of them of admirable design* Second ly + Mr. Evans maintains, and 
appears to prove, that the great majority of the coins of Tureutuin are signed by 
the artists who mado the dies for them: t bus our list of Greek artiste will bo 
greatly lengthened P* G. 

<L) Griecbische Gcschichte bis srur Schlacht bet Chaironeia, von Dm. 
Gmxn Uusolt. 2 Tail* 

(2.) Grieehische Geschichte* von AitOLPn Holm. 2 ter Band. 

Those who are aer|uainted with the first instalment of Dr* Bu&oll J s learned work 
will welcome heartily this second part, iu which they will find rill tbs difficult 
questions connected with the Persian Waif and the Athenian supremacy discussed 
carefully wuj Impartially in the light of all the most recent results of literary 
criticism and of udbaeologfcfil roaeareh* 

To take one inttanoft out of many that might UlnaLmte the use Di\ Busolt 
Makes of archaeological discoveries: we may notice that a prvpo* of the apjwjil 
made by Arkeaiiftos of Cyretto to the Samians for help against Persiil, he points to 
the measure by which, in the middle of the fifth century, the Cyrenmcs aban- 
boned the Eubok for the H hod fan standard of coinage, and facilitated thereby their 
trade relations with Samos. The im of archaeological material hy Dr. Bujndt is 
of importance in the part of his history which traits of Sicilian affairs, and yet 
more so in that which describes the subsequent relations of Athena with her aUks 
and trihutnrkeu In the use of the literary source* Dr. Btiaolt has i?o sympathy 
with any Attempts to diminish the authority of Herodotus. He has not much 
trust in sBalemeids which an* nuppowd to come from Epborus, and does not 
follow the chronology of Diodorus. Among the poioU as to which JiusolPs 
insight fir his caution lends liim to differ from other modern historians may be 
remarked his opinion as to the seitlenmnt of MossenmiLsin NaapacLna hy Tulin ides 
after his expedition round the Peloponnesus, which he regards a-H a pure fiction of 
Ephoruu ; his refusal lo allow the existence of ns a pari of the Athenian 

eons tit ut ion before the Macedonian a xiprcmaey \ and his defence of the character of 
A^jjashi, the wife of Pericles. Dr. Busolt has, we may remark, entirely rearranged 
tlio chronological sequence of events for a great part of the Pentucontotia. It h 
to be regretted that the arrangement of the work,—with digressions on sources 
prefixed to each section and copious foot notes—is not such as to make reference 
always easy- 
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Hr. IhiEEu'b work was written alter 1hisolt f s, to which ho often refer*, and the 
results ol which, ns to chronology and in the main its to the value of authorities, 
he generally adopt*, Vd the existence of Bu£olb 1 s history by tio tttOftft* diminishes 
the value of Holing which appeal n to a larger public and ha* many merits poruliikr 
tii itself. Learned without a touch of peel unity, imaginative without any cnprichuiF 
fancy, Halm men his umlineological knowledge to bring herons his eyes and thc^e of 
lib readers a vivid picture id the times he is describing, so that with him, m list 
e r $< uf the sllles and subjects of Athens becomes as full of character and colour as 
the Homeric eatAlogue. ^ouic of hift Hkctehes of character (as that of Cleouionos) 
are powerful and torso. His picture of life in Periderm Athene h as bright ns his 
sketch in the preceding volume of the pursuits of thnso who dwelt around the 
j.*el laces of Mycene ntsd Tfry hr, Tim social aide of history is that iii which he 
most excels, but he aba pays careful attention to the development of political 
institutions, and makes boom original and suggestive remarks aa to the practical 
working of seme lAmw, such as the choice of arcbon* by loti (Thu seo^ic 
allowed for manipulation is not always cmiMiJored). In his account of the 
Athenian democracy, be lays eftpemal stress on the heavy responsibility incurred 
by the proposer of any change. He examines carefully tbo relations of Athena to 
the dtios of her empire in the light of the inscriptions and of coin*, and show* the 
great diversity that prevailed among those relations* and some of the canons 
anomalies to be found* such us the extremely Finn 11 amount of tribute paid by some 
important cities Iii spite of his admiration for the Athenian spirit and his 
sympathy with the wins of Pericles* be points out the fad—an strangely sitttreil 
over by Crete— of the inferiority of Athens to many other abates ns cm abode of 
freedom of thought and toleration of sedative originality, The narrative and 
ilie ili^uiritions are frequently eplijlenfld and enriched by apt illustrations from 
modern history ami polities, without ever making ue feel that modem polities 
or partv prajndwia are Earing imported into ancient history. Wo hope that this 
book will mm be translated into English, os it would form an excellent text-hook 
for cjur universities and public «clnwla. 

Since the above notice wa^ written, we have received the last portion of the 
^coihI volume of Holm's work* which brings us down to the restoration of the 
Athenian democracy Ln 403- This jart b certainly not inferior, either in careful 
work* or in sustained interest, to any of the preceding* In treating of oo wril- 
wwn a subject us tbe atate of enlture in Athens during ilia latter portion of the 
filth century, our author throw* fresh light upon it by distiiaguhhiiLg the stream* 
uf inlueuce from at least fix different regions. I hat met, in Athene, mme of which 
found less tree Grope iboro than elsewhere* Hi* use of widely ottered material, 
both archaeological and literary* tends here in counteract the over centralizing 
influence of writers to whom Athens is the culminating point of all that is worthy 
in Greek life* Among the special point* of interest in these rhnptenv we would 
note the tendency of Pericles to leolmtiain in habits and thought, the probable 
illusion between Demosthenes ami Uleon in the affair of Sjdiacteria, the com¬ 
parative eoriitfrsa of the terms finally iroimsed by ftpartn on Athene the reaction of 
natural feeling against the Artificiality of the newer cull urn, shown at the restora¬ 
tion of the democracy, the attitude of the comic writers toward h older and 
newer dcveln|Tiuenta of the national mirnd T —and the fallacy of taking, as Curtins 
sr-cmii* sometime* inclinud to do t the aristocrat b party in Athens as representing 
ITS.—?01* X. P 
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JllHTnl rducuttun. the democratic jut that of the rude and vul_ir.tr. Dr. Holm 
ewtwiaus highly the value of Xenophon tut an authority, urn I does not regard hua at* 
“ witue&r against the democracy. In those ports whore topographical 

knowledge is of service, Dr, Holm h studies make his work more valuable. Tin's 
applies especially to the j*ul that treats of Sicily. 


A. G. 
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